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A MAGNIFICENT NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


REMINISCENCES OF HENRY ANGELO. 
With an Introduction by Lord HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. Now for the first time Illustrated with 68 Plates in Mezzotint and Photogravure, 45 of which are in Colours, 
' after Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, DOWNMAN, COSWAY, BARTOLOZZI, ROWLANDSON, 
GILLRAY, MORLAND, J. R. SMITH, ENGLEHEART, and many others. £6 6s. net. 
Also a HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, with a Portfolio containing 10 Portraits and 2 extra Plates on imperial 4to 
Whatman Paper, printed in Colour by hand, the Portraits being duplicated in the book in Monochrome. Limited to 75 numbered 


copies for England and the United States, £10 10s. net. 


“The fineness and delicacy of the tints in many of the plates are almost beyond praise, and there need be no hesitation in saying that the coloured 
illustrations of these two volumes far exceed anything hitherto attempted.”—Athenaeum. 





THE SPORTING REPOSITORY, 1822. 


With 22 C»xloured Plates by Henry ALKEN, B. MARSHALL, JAMES 
BARENGER, and Dicutoy. Super-royal 8vo, limited to 500 copies, £2 2s. 
at. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., printed on Hand-made Paper, 
limited to 50 numbered copies, with all the Illustrations duplicated in 
Monochrome, £5 5s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A _ STAGE 


COACHMAN. By T. Cross. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, with 42 Coloured 
Plates from Old Prints by Pottarp, CoopEr-HENDERSON, NEWHOUSE, 
ALKEN, HavELL, RowLanpson, and others. Limited to 500 copies, 
£4 4s. net. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 50 copies, with 2 extra Coloured 
Plates, and all the Illustrations duplicated in Monochrome. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, £8 8s. net. 


WHISPERINGS. By Ernest A. TrerKens. 


A New Volume of Poems by the Author of “The Heavenly Link,” ‘‘ The 
Loves of Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S 
STUDY OF WORDS. ‘Twenty-sixth Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged by A. L. MarHew. 1s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Sixteenth 


Impression, Revised and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Ninth 


Impression, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE MODERN 


DEVOTION. Being the Lives of Father Gerrard and his Followers. By 
Tuomas 4’Kempis. Translated by J. P. Antuur. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Marcus R. P. Dorman. Vol, II. 
now ready. Demy 8vo Illustrated, 12s. net each volume. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Jonannes Janssen. 
Translated by M. A. Mitcurty and A. M. Curisti£. 8 vols,, 25s. per 2 vols. 
Vols, VII, and VIII. just ready. 


OPEN COURT PUBLICATIONS. 
ANTS AND SOME OTHER INSECTS. An 


Inquiry into the Psychic Powers of these Animals. With an Appendix on 
the Peculiarities of their Olfactory Sense. By Dr. August Foret, late 
Professor of Psychistry at the University of Ziirich. Translated from 
the German by Professor WiLLIAM Morton WHEELER, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


READINGS FROM MODERN MEXICAN 


AUTHORS. By Freperick Starr. Illustrated with numerous Portraits, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME. 


THE AINU GROUP AT THE ST. LOUIS 


EXHIBITION. Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





JOHN BELLOWS: Letters and Memoirs. 


Edited by his Wire. With Portraits, Maps, and other Ilustrations, 
medium 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 9s. net. 


HISTORY OF INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN 


AGE. By R.C. Durr. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. By Anna 


HartsHorne. Illustrated with 50 Magificent Photogravures, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, in cloth box, £1 1s, net. 


HANDBOOK OF JAPAN. By Ernest W. 


Cirements, A New Work. 2 Maps and profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


JAPAN OF TO-DAY. By James A. B. 


SHERER. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


WORKS BY LAFCADIO HEARN. 
KWAIDAN : Stories and Studies of Strange 


Things. With 2 Japanese Illustrations, Text Rubricated throughout, and 
bound in a striking Cover, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 


2 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 15s. 


OUT OF THE EAST: Reveries and Studies 


in New Japan. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


STRAY LEAVES from STRANGE LITERA- 


TURE: Stories Reconstructed from the Aunvarisoheili, Mahabharata, 
Gulistan, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS: Studies 


of Hand and Soul in the Far East. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE DRYDEN HOUSE MEMOIRS. A 
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form. Each volume small crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits and 
Maps, &c. 3s, 6d, net in buckram ; 4s. 6d. net in limp roan, 


1. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 
Written by his Widow, Lucy (1615-1664). 


2. MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN RERESBY, 
Bart. (1634-1639). 
3. HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME (1772- 


1784). By Sir NaTHanteL WitLiaM WraxXxaLL, Bart. 
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The Latest 
Literature. 


In Professor Macy’s new work, PARTY 
ORGANISATION AND MACHINERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, party organisation is lucidly 
described in its relations to Presidential, Congres- 
sional, and Senatorial leadership. (6s. net.) 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES is an account of 
life under the Bread Tax, from the letters of 
Living Witnesses. With an Introduction by Mrs, 
Cobden Unwin. (Illustrated, 6s.) 


In Sidney Low’s new book, THE GOVERN- 
ANCE OF ENGLAND, which is an enquiry 
into the realities of English Government, par- 
ticular reference is made to the autocratic develop- 
ment of the Cabinet. (7s. 6d. net.) 


DEMOCRACY AND REACTION, by L. T. 
Hobhouse, affords a study of the trend of political 
events during the last generation in their bearing 
on the fundamental ideas of Liberalism. (5s.) 


— — THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE, by 
William Hunter Workman and Fanny Bullock 
Workman, givesa record of a cycle journey of over 
14,000 miles among the Temples and People of the 
Indian Plain. With 200 Illustrations. (21s. net.) 


— — Of Professor Vambery’s Memoirs, THE 
STORY OF MY STRUGGLES, the “ Daily News” 
says: “One of the most enthralling books of 
reminiscence that have appeared for many years.” 

(2 vols., 21s. net.) 


The ‘‘Manchester Guardian” says Arthur 
Davenport’s CHINA FROM WITHIN “ ought to be 
read carefully by foreign missionaries and those 
specially engaged in foreign missionary work.” 

(6s.) 


MY LITERARY LIFE, by Madame Adam, 
contains reminiscences of Wagner, Renan, Thiers, 
Taine, and many other famous people. With 
Portraits. (8s. 6d. net.) 


The volumes of the MERMAID SERIES 
containing the Plays now being performed at the 
Royalty Theatre are obtainable in a new thin- 
paper edition. (2s. 6d, net each.) 


The “ Morning Post” describes Catherine 
Bearne’s book, A LEADER OF SOCIETY AT 


NAPOLEON’S COURT, “as engrossing as any 
romance.” (Second Impression, 10s. 6d.) 


— — The new popular edition of the WORKS OF 
MARK RUTHERFORD is obtainable at all book- 
sellers. (5 vols., Is. each net.) 


T.P.,in “T. P’s Weekly,” says ‘there is no 
doubt of the sincerity, vigour, nay, ferocity, of the 
convictions of the writer of LIFE IN A CRACK 


REGIMENT.” (Second Impression, 6s.) 


———_ ‘Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ILLUSTRATED LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS in Belles - Lettres, 
Travel, Biography, Fiction, History, &c., will be 
sent free to any applicant. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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Duckworth § Co.'s Ligt 


“A Notable Raconteur.” 


THE REMINISCENCES 


OF AN 


IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY 
Edited by HOME GORDON, 
Royal 8vo, 2 Photogravures, 12s. 6d. net, 


These vivacious memoirs of “the best abused man in the ¢ ; 
as Mr. Hussey has been called, are being read rohan omy Fre toms 
good stories; but it also goes further, for it gives a vivid picture of I 
in the nineteenth century, as seen from the landlord’s Point of view. reland 
common one, The volume contains reminiscences of Froude Lord Ma un 
Lord Kenmare, as well as of every Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secre! Orris, 
the last fifty years. tary for 





“ Evidently Messrs. Duckworth have a gift 
ing seriously clever young writers.’’—DAILY 


THE DARK SHIP, 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘‘ A Magdalen’s Husband,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


for dis 
MAIL, ver 


“A noteworthy novel. An advance upon the author’s first book P 
is more mellow, more tolerant, and exhibits a greater sureness aa : 
Full of ability.”—Daily Mail. uch, 


RUBENS: his Life and Work. By Max Roosrg 


70 Heliogravures and Facsimiles and 300 other Reproductions, 2 yols 4to, 
half-morocco, £5 5s. net. » 30, 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLAassic 
CHRISTIAN ART. By Jean Pavx Ricurer and A. Cameron Tayi 
20 Coloured Plates and 146 other Illustrations, 4to, £5 5s, net, . 


GEORGE ROMNEY AND HiS works, 


By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower. Many Iilustrationg in 
gravure and Half-tone, 4to, £3 3s. net. Photo. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Jutta Carrwarer 


Mrs. Ady). 70 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates, 4to, £11 
y , ’ 8. net, 


ITALIAN MEDALS. By OC. von Fasriyy, 


Translated by Mrs. G. W. Hamitton. Notes by G. F. Hu, of the 
British Museum. 42 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL ART. By W. R. Lernany. With 


60 Plates and many Original Drawings, post Svo, 8s. 6d, net, 


VERROCCHIO. By Mavup Crurrwew. With 


50 Illustrations, pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Fetichism in West Africa. 


By the Rev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D., 


12 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 








An important addition to ethnological literature. The author has for over 
forty years been making observations of the native customs, secret practices, 
and superstitions. 


a 
Revolutionary Types. 
By I. A. TAYLOR. 
Some striking portraits of a number of varied historical figures. When itis 


said that they include John Pym, George Washington, and Benedict Arnold, 
an idea can be formed of the divergent types. 


Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 





New Fiction.—Cr. 8vo, 6s. each, 
Provincial Tales. 


By GERTRUDE BONE. 
Frontispiece and Cover by MUIRHEAD BONE. 


‘Tn these sketches of peasant life we have a book that is remarkable for its 
spiritual discernment, and for its quiet tender beauty. An achievement 
beautiful in its spiritual truth, in its human feeling, and in its power of 
catching the atmospheric soul and spirit of a landscape.’”’—Speaker, 


The Purple Land. 


By W. H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” 


Bevis: the Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. ‘ 
[A New Edition. 


With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. Cover Design by F. D. BEDFOBD. 


Amaryllis at the Fair. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
With an Introduction. [A New Eaition_ 


London : DUCKWORTH & CO,, 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, WC. 
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— 
BOOKS. 
——o——_ 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


Mz. Hurron and Canon Henson have produced books SO 
jissimilar in structure, literary method, and theological out- 
look that a study of both will give us a closer approximation 
to historical truth than can be obtained from either. The 
importance of the seventeenth century as a Church epoch is 
perhaps capable of exaggeration, and its true significance is 
too often subordinated to the baser uses of controversy. The 
yeal thing that Churchmen have to consider as a means of 
corporate life is the Reformation, with its legitimate con- 
sequences. The theological events of the seventeenth century 
in England form a fascinating record of human passion 
and human obstinacy, and will therefore always have a 
singular attraction for those to whom the drama of 
history is the one play worth watching. But as functional 
acts in the life of a Church their value lies neither 
in the precedents they created nor in the passions they 
aroused, but in their relationship to that spiritual aspect of 
the Renaissance which we call the Reformation, and their 
place as legitimate or illegitimate consequences of that great 
movement. If the Church of England is to-day a mighty 
factor in the progress of civilisation, it is not because it is a 
Laudian Church, or a pre-Laudian Church, or a Puritan Church, 
but because it is “a congregation of faithful men,’ empowered 
by the reforming spirit of the Renaissance to fulfil the 
universal functions of the visible Church. Recently, when 
noticing the Reformation volume of The Cambridge Modern 
History, we pointed out that if the Church ceased to be 
inspired by this spirit, it would as certainly lose its place as 
the instrument of the culminating effect of the Renaissance 
on the lives of the masses as the Roman Church lost its place 
when it separated itself from the Reformation movement. 
The practical value of the events of the seventeenth century 
consists, therefore, in the fact, if it is a fact, that they kept 
alive in the nation the forces of the Reformation. 

Mr. Hutton’s volume is an invaluable literary record of 
those events, and is a book of reference that every student 
of Church history must possess; for while it gives us an 
exhaustive study of contemporary documents, the personality 
of the Church, so to speak, as the author sees it, dominates 
the entire work. Nor are we less inclined to praise Mr. 
Hutton’s book from the fact that he finds in Archbishop Laud 
the depositary of the spirit of the Reformation. We may 
disagree with this position, as to a great extent we frankly do 
disagree, and yet recognise that a learned book written from 
that standpoint is likely to shed a flood of light on many 
modern developments of the Church. The real greatness of 
Laud is too often forgotten in the political and religious 
controversies which have raged round his name; and if the 
principles we have laid down above are true, it is certain that 
itisas impossible to accept the Puritan attitude towards Laud 
as it is to accept the Laudian attitude towards the advanced 
“left” of the Protestant position. Whatever else he was, Laud 
was not a reactionary towards Rome. Nor was he, on the 
other hand, the author of the doctrine of the divine right of 
Kings. Asthe ecclesiastical complement of Strafford, he was, 
it is true, not unnaturally hated, and not the less that, “an 
energetic man in all he undertook, his work, and his theory of 
work were ‘thorough.’ But he was much less of a politician 
than the people fancied, and his political platform was the 
platform of his masters, of Hooker, and Bodin, and Aristotle.” 
But Laud went beyond his masters. He did not understand 
the Reformation. To him it was simply a house-cleaning: 





cone) Th English Church from the Accession of Charles I. to the Death of Anne 
1005-1714). Part VI. of A History of the English Church. By the Rev. 


pile Holden Hutton, B.D., Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. London: 
comm tee and Co. 7s. 6d.|——(2) Studies in English Religion in the Seven- 
on entury : St. Margaret’s Lectuves, 1903. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D., 
anon of Westminster, London: John Murray. [6s. net.] 





He failed to realise that it was in fact a resurrection from 
the dead. A new spirit had entered the house of 
the Church, and not a political charwoman. Laud would 
have kept the Church of England swept and garnished 
in much the same way that the Counter-Reformation 
swept and garnished the Church of Rome. He could not 
realise that the Reformation was something far more than 
that, and he totally neglected the signs and tokens which 
Scotland, England, and the Continent presented to the minds 
of men. Yet itis mere foolishness to belittle Laud and his 
work, and to confuse him with the political dross that obscured 
his ecclesiastical polity. When Canon Henson speaks of 
Laud’s “small mind aflame with an immense conviction” he 
shows a strange want of appreciation of an adversary whose 
gifts would have adorned any Church in any age, and whose 
statesmanship, for good or evil, survives to this day. 

Canon Henson is as frankly anti-Laudian as Mr. Hutton is 
Laudian. The fact appears quite clearly in these really charm- 
ing essays, which are full of literary merit and pleasant style, 
but which possess the fault—at least, it is presumably a fault 
—that they are written by one who sees the seventeenth 
century from without, and not, as in the case of Mr. Hutton, 
from within. The criticism is perhaps, in view of Canon 
Henson’s preface, not to be pressed too far, for while Mr. 
Hutton’s work is a weighty historical book, illuminated by 
voluminous authorities, Canon Henson’s studies are admittedly 
intended rather for suggestion and mental stimulation than 
as a standard work. We fancy that his Laudian friends 
will be stimulated, and possibly amused, by his strictures on 
Laud, who at any rate did not base his policy on that “ indis- 
pensable opportunism of politics” which Canon Henson 
finds also absent from the policy of the Presbyterian of that 
day. It would seem, indeed, to the average thinker impossible 
for two historical writers to come to such contrary con- 
clusions about this great ecclesiastical figure of the seven- 
teenth century as are to be found in these two books. 
Canon Henson is unable to realise the tolerance and liberality 
of the mind that protested against superstition and declared : 
“T will never take upon me to express that tenet or opinion, 
the denial of the foundation only excepted, which may shut 
any Christian, even the meanest, out of heaven.” To assert 
that such a man was fatuous, small-minded, and at the best 
“ oddly pathetic,” is to look at the seventeenth century with- 
out historic instinct, to be unable to unravel Christianity from 
ecclesiastical statesmanship, and such statesmanship from the 
politics of the hour. On the other hand, if Canon Henson is 
unable to look without bias back and into the true spirituality 
which the Laudian movement, as he admits, possessed—the 
spirituality which ultimately shone forth in the Nonjuring 
Bishops—our complaint against Mr. Hutton is certainly not 
less serious. He is so absorbed in his period, so fascinated 
by the personalities of Laud and the King, that he finds 
it possible to declare that “Charles, with all his failings, 
died for the Church.” This is only true in a very negative 
sense. That his death was good for the Church may be true, 
for there is much to be said for Canon Henson’s assertion that 
“under the Laudian administration Episcopacy became gener- 
ally suspected of inherent incompatibility with Protestantism, 
and this happened when Protestantism was fighting a desperate 
battle against the forces of the Counter-Reformation.” Had 
Charles lived, it is more than probable that a reformed 
Episcopal Church in England would no longer have been 
possible. But surely in no other sense can the “King and 
Martyr” besaid to have “died for the Church.” He died through 
sheer incapacity to rule, and through that extraordinary want 
of appreciation of the meaning of the Reformation which he 
shared with Laud, an inappreciation which led him to neglect 
those social and religious forces of Puritanism that were 
a direct product of the Reformation movement, and at 
the time the fundamental strength of England. But if 
the Laudians of yesterday and to-day were and are in- 
capable of appreciating the Puritan leaven, the same charge 
may be made with scarcely less justice against the school to 
which Canon Henson belongs. To that school “the pre- 
Laudian Church” is an object of almost singular veneration. 
We are told that “the pre-Laudian Church had the strength, 
the weakness, and the promise of a genuinely national character. 
It stood with the English people, sharing their prejudices, 
endorsing their ideals, consecrating their efforts, lifting 
their normal life.” This “pre-Laudian Church,” or “ older 
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Anglicanism,” means, it appears, the Church of England 
during the latter half of the reign of Queen Elizabeth,—a 
brief period in the history of the Church when there was a 
pause in the movement of the Reformation, and when the seeds 
of the Conformity legislation were being sown by Elizabeth 
herself. Without questioning, though we might easily 
question, Canon Henson’s assertion that the Church at 
this period was interwoven with the life of the nation while 
to-day it is not, it is necessary to point out that the period 
was in no sense one of static rest. Nothing was equilibrated. 
The Church was poising for either the Puritan or the Laudian 
settlement, and no historian can seriously assert that the 
later Elizabethan Church was “a wider and worthier version 
of Christianity than that which for the last two centuries and 
more has monopolised the name.” No position of insta- 
bility is either wide or worthy, and this position, moreover, 
imposed upon Christians that “disadvantage of governing 
conduct by reference to external authority” to which Canon 
Henson strongly objects,—a disadvantage which he feels to 
be the fundamental weakness of the Laudian position. 
With the disappearance of the “older Anglicanism,” and the 
rejection of the Laudian Church, thinkers of Canon Henson’s 
school are left with the Puritan position, if they care to base 
themselves at all on historic theological descent. The fine 
tribute to Puritanism—* home-born, redolent of the English 
soil, akin to the English character ”—as the force which has 
enabled the English clergy to maintain, if they have main- 
tained, “a higher conception of pastoral duty than has pre- 
vailed elsewhere,” is one of the many suggestive truths that 
are set forth in these interesting pages. But we doubt if Canon 
Henson regards the Puritan leaven, asa living force in the 
Church to-day, with any more respect than it is regarded by 
the merest Laudian. The Puritan appeal to the Bible as an 


“external authority” of final jurisdiction is perhaps not more 
satisfying to him than the appeal to any other external 
authority, and he must therefore feel that it may lead, as in 
the case of those Presbyterians whom Canon Henson carefully 
segregates from other Puritans, to “a rigid dogma [which] 
readily commends itself to the acceptance of men of a low 


moral type.” 

Meanwhile, among all these conflicting waves of views and 
feelings, the visible Church is forging its way ahead under 
the still urging motive-power of the Reformation. It is 
surely better not to give the Church of England so many 
Christian names. It has its destiny to fulfil as the eldest 
product of the Reformation, and it is truly national. It 
includes many parties, and all these parties may be, and we 
believe are, forces that have one end: the desire to make the 
whole Empire, in the words of the Nineteenth Article, “a 
congregation of faithful men.” 





THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE IN SOUTHERN ITALY.* 
TuIs is a remarkably interesting book, dealing with a period 
of history by no means well known. It is a little unequal in 
execution, parts of it being quite delightful reading from the 
historical imagination and descriptive power shown in them, 
while other parts appear rather dry and hurried, if not some- 
times rather confused, so that without very exact attention a 
reader is likely to lose his way among political intrigues and 
changing movements of armies. But, on the whole, the author 
keeps a strong grasp and a clear outlook on the details of a 
most puzzling time. Any defects are fully accounted for by 
the unfortunate fact, mentioned in a postscript to the preface, 
that more than four-fifths of the MS. was lost and had to be 
rewritten, truly, as the author says, an ungrateful task. It 
is only wonderful that, far from his original authorities and 
on the other side of the Atlantic, he should have been able to 
produce a book of so much value. Like a true historian, he 
was possessed by his subject. 

Mr. Johnston’s book covers the affairs of Southern Italy 
during the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, and 
begins with the state of the kingdom of Naples from the revolu- 
tion of 1799 and the return of the Bourbons after the fiasco of 
the Parthenopean Republic. There had been no improvement 
whatever in the original condition of the Two Sicilies. The 
changes worked in all Europe by the French Revolution had 
no effect here beyond disorder and discontent. It is true that 





* The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the Rise of the Secret Societies, 
By BR. M. Johnston, 2vols. London: Macmillanand Co, [20s, net.] 





feudalism was destroyed in theory, but all its worst ab; 
survived in practice, and the state of things in 1800 w - 
worse than that existing in France before the Revolution, 
country was trodden down by feudal barons and infos 
brigands, so that the miserable peasantry had no chan, " 
live or cultivate. Naples was ruled, in the last rego Me 
the lazzaroni, kept in subjection under the Bourbon King, y 
three methods, described by Ferdinand, who und ge by 
: ac ‘ nderstood then 
if anybody did—“ festa, forca, e farina ”—« holidays, scaffo} 
and bread.” Ferdinand and Mary Caroline, with all Mes 
faults, were a fair match for the people they governed: ae 
least, was not unpopular, which is fairly proved b 
rejoicing of Naples at his return in 1815. She, tikee 
of our own Kings and Queens, has been painted black Pa 
political prejudice. But even Mr. Johnston, to whom eM 
Bourbon rule is unspeakably odious, grants that she "ei 
the monster that the French of ber own day called her. On 
her side, it must be remembered that the sister of Maris 
Antoinette, and a strong character among dying Royalti 
had no cause for anything but hatred of the Revolution, > 

This kingdom, one of the oldest strongholds of feudalism 
and mediaeval customs, was conquered by Napoleon in 13% 
In one of his characteristic proclamations to his army, he 
announced that “the dynasty of Naples has ceased to reign: 
its continued existence is incompatible with the repose of 
Europe and the honour of my Crown.” The King and Queen 
had had the chance of saving themselves, if they would have 
submitted to Napoleon and sent away the British Ambas. 
sador. This they refused to do; and it is rather difficult to 
understand why her spirited opposition to the universal bully 
should not be counted a virtue in Mary Caroline. It is still 
more difficuit to share an historian’s satisfaction at the 
conquest of Naples by the French, when we know what 
Napoleon’s motives really were, while he talked of setting 
“the most lovely land on earth free from the yoke of the 
most perfidious of people.” A very instructive page in Mr, 
Johnston’s history reminds us that “ Napoleon had already 
embarked on his ruthless policy of making war self-supporting.” 
In order not to ruin France entirely by his campaigns, he 
planned new conquasts, keeping his armies on foreign soil, 
supported by the countries they were invading. This policy 
was at the bottom of the attack on Southern Italy. Another 
motive, personally as strong, was hatred of the whole Bourbon 
family. Through all his negotiations with the Neapolitan 
King and Queen, he had intended to destroy them and to put 
a creature of his own in their place. 

So followed the rule of Joseph Bonaparte at Naples, and 
afterwards, when he was removed to Spain, that of Joachim 
Murat and his wife Caroline. Mr. Johnston tells all this 
story excellently well. He gives a most spirited account of 
all the French doings in South Italy, which reads indeed, with 
its wild background of mountains, forests, and savage popula. 
tion, more like romance than sober history. The siege of 
Gaéta, the rising in Calabria, the campaigns of Stuart and 
Masséna, the vulgarity of Joseph’s Court, and yet the real 
intelligence and good intentions of the man who tried to 
reform the laws, who encouraged art and excavated Pompeii, 
but was only, after all, a pawn on Napoleon’s chess-board, to 
be moved here and there as it suited his game,—there is hardly 
a more curious story in all the Napoleonic time. Joseph's 
rule, however, only lasted two years, and a far more romantic 
figure succeeded him. 

We do not think we are mistaken in saying that Mr. 
Johnston wrote one part of his book especially con amore, and 
that was the history of Joachim Murat. He is not the first 
writer who has placed Murat on a higher level than the usual 
one,—that of the handsome, daring cavalry soldier, without 
much more genius or character than most of his comrades, 
and owing his advancement completely to being Napoleon's 
brother-in-law. But we can think of no modern book of 
historical value in which the “tragic fortunes of King 
Joachim” are so fully and so kindly chronicled. Mr, 
Johnston concludes that in Napoleon’s view—and he was 
a good judge—Murat was “one of the six most serviceable 
men in France.” An empty-headed man, with nothing but 
good looks and a certain quality of dash to recommend him, 
would hardly have been the most trusted, with one or two 
exceptions, of Napoleon’s lieutenants. Mr. Johnston brings 
a good deal of evidence to bear on this fact, which looks at 
first rather startling; and his account of Murat in the 
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art of King of Naples is also more favourable than 
cen elsewhere in history. This is strong praise : 


difficult p 
we have § 


“Tn politica’ goodness of heart he excelled most, in the 


ri er ines he was the superior of all.” This may be 
pa a is also true that “ his qualities proved not sufficient 
bie in the difficult crown he was called on to wear.” To | 
bi seoms that Murat was something of an actor and a 
pie deal of a parvenu ; and that he owed even more than 
gr : rally allowed to his wife, the worthy sister of Napoleon. 
cane have behaved with more heroic dignity than 
ales, when her serene courage kept Naples from dis- 
order in Joachim’s hour of ruin, before she was forced 
to take refuge with Commodore Campbell on board H.M.S. 
‘ Ss. 

sowie cannot be denied,—Joachim Murat is the hero of 
Mr. Johnston's book. When writing of him, apart from the 
confused campaigns in Italy, he rises to a delightful and 
almost poetical style, and his description of the last scenes is 
truly excellent. He feels to the full the pathos of a wonderful 





career. ‘ ‘ 
It is an interesting question what benefits, what advance in 


civilisation, the Napoleonic rule left behind it in Italy. The 
answer is the wonderful history of the Secret Societies, which 
grew up out of the idea of liberty, born in the Revolution, 
sowly making its way into the depths of every nation. 
Through the remaining years of the restored Ferdinand, 
through the political and social ramifications of Carbonari, 
Calderari, and the like, with tyranny and brigandage still 
reigning in the provinces, but more and more effectually put 
down, a brighter time, illustrated by many patriot names, 
unselfish and otherwise, was slowly and gradually dawning. 
The period ended with the Revolution of 1820, when the 
Austrians entered Naples, and liberal ideas seemed dead; but 
the Carbonaro Parliament, falling to pieces among the 
mockery of lookers-on, had done something for Italy, and 
was a step towards her future independence. Mr. Johnston’s 
second volume is full of information on these subjects, difficult 
tocollect, and set forth with sufficient clearness. We may 
add that he concludes his book with an appendix of justifying 
documents, and a very full and lengthy bibliography. 





AN ARTIST'S LOVE-STORY.* 

TuIs correspondence takes us to the heart of a typical 
domestic episode of eighteenth-century life in England. It is 
like a bit of Richardson condensed, not by an officious modern 
editor, but by the stress and strain of actual life. The 
principal actors and actresses in the drama tell their own 
story—the story of their hearts and their conflicting 
passions—in the flowing prose of the day. Reason, senti- 
ment, duty, affection, and self-respect inspire the page when 
Mrs. Siddons and her daughters, and their voluble friend Mrs. 
Pennington, hold the pen. But when Lawrence writes the 
tone changes, and we have an outpouring of romantic 
exaggerations, sentimental, bombastic, mock-heroic, or in- 
solent according to the mood of the moment, or, as some- 
times appears with very disagreeable plainness, according to 
what the writer perceives may be wrung out of the oppor- 
tunity by an adroit theatrical volte-face. 

The outline of the story is known already to the world. 
It was told in Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood; but, 
as the editor of the present volume remarks, “even she, who, 
as the daughter of Charles Kemble, and therefore the cousin 
of the unfortunate girls, had the best opportunity of learning 
the facts, was clearly in error in several particulars.” The 
Principal point upon which, according to Mr. Knapp’s reading 
of the comi-tragedy, Fanny Kemble went wrong was the pre- 
cise nature and degree of the original relation of Lawrence 
to Sully Siddons. Fanny Kemble believed, as others have 
believed, that Lawrence was in the beginning actually engaged 
to Sally. He certainly was in love with her first, she being 
in the early stages of his friendship with the family the 
more attractive of the two sisters. Maria was at this time 
hardly more than a child, while Sally was in the full bloom of 
young womanhood, and, in the words of Mrs. Piozzi, “just as 
pretty as every pretty girl of the same age, and prettier 








uu” Artist’s Love-Story. Told in the Letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. 
1ddons and her Daughters. Edited by Oswald G. Knapp, M.A, With 





Portraits and Facsimiles. London: George Allen. [12s, 6d.] 


than Maria, because her face looks cleaner.’ But as time 
went on, and Maria grew out of childhood, she developed 





| ability he was the equal of most of the European beauty of a much higher order than Sally’s, and the affections 


and attentions of Lawrence were transferred from the elder 
sister to the younger. That he had courted Sally assiduously, 
and that Sally returned his affections and considered his 
intentions serious, Mr. Knapp does not dispute. He only 
questions the possibility of an engagement, and this chiefly on 
the ground that had Lawrence formally proposed to Miss 
Siddons and been accepted by her, the girl’s father must have 
been informed of the affair, whereas there is no evidence of 
such knowledge on the part of Mr. Siddons. It is true that 
there is no evidence of such knowledge on Mr. Siddons's part, 
but then it is also true that later on, when Lawrence, after’ 
being for some weeks engaged to Maria, made a sudden 
return to Sally, Mr. Siddons was kept in the dark. Indeed, 
the one sign of weakness and of a certain kind of silliness 
given throughout the affair by Mrs. Siddons is her determina- 
tion to keep the complication hidden from her busband and 
her brother, for which the excuse and the explanation lie 
obviously in the extraordinary charm of Lawrence himself. 
“This disturber,” as he is called in one letter, had the gifts of 
person and address, which succeed in retaining the faith and 
admiration of even intimate friends long after all right to 
them has been forfeited. Another reason given for doubting 
the existence of a definite engagement between Lawrence and 
Sally is the silence of Sally herself on the subject. But this 
is very delicate ground to build on. The character of Sally is 
revealed at every point of the story as an almost ideally 
perfect combination of heroic dignity and self-control with 
rare tenderness and unselfishness. If there was any engage- 
ment between her and Lawrence, it would certainly have been 
a secret one, for the young painter, though rising rapidly in 
fame and fashion, had heavy debts and extravagant habits, 
and he was not favourably regarded by Mr. Siddons. Quite 
probably Sally did not take her younger sister into her con. 
fidence. Possibly Maria did not even realise that Sally cared 
for Lawrence, for their characters were different, and it was 
as natural to the elder sister to be reticent as it was at this 
stage to the younger to show her feelings. In any case, Sally 
had the kind of pride and the kind of unselfishness which made 
it a matter of course to stand aside quietly when she saw that 
her lover’s allegiance was growing slack and that Maria’s 
affections were deeply committed. 

The new light shed upon the story comes from two sets of 
letters now first published: a correspondence between the two 
Siddons girls—Sally and Maria—and a Miss Bird, a young 
girl who was the friend of both sisters, and, moreover, 
intimate with the family of Lawrence; and another corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Siddons and Sally and Mrs. Pen- 
nington, a lively lady of literary distinction, whose husband 
was the master of the ceremonies at the hot wells at Clifton. 
The letters of the girls to Miss Bird tell the story from just 
before the time of Maria’s engagement up to the moment 
when, rapidly wasting away in what was then called a con- 
sumption, she was carried off to Clifton for change of air and 
scene, and left there under Mrs. Pennington’s care while Mrs. 
Siddons, with her elder daughter as companion, made a pro- 
vincial acting tour. 

The letters of the girls to Miss Bird begin in the winter of 
1797, when Maria is meeting Lawrence secretly at his studio 
in Greek Street. It is Miss Bird who arranges the meetings, 
and Maria writes to her after one of them to complain of her 
cross looks at an evening party, which appears to have fallen 
on the same day as the clandestine meeting. She is glad 
Miss Bird “liked her in black,” all the more that she has 
dressed in the dark :— 

“T did not see myself before I went out, for I came home so 
late [from the studio] that I went to my room directly and would 
not ring for candles that they might fancy I had been in a great 
while. I felt how to dress myself, absolutely, and came down 
about the middle of dinner, and my Father ask’d me where I had 
been? I told a story, and there was an end of it.” 

In the same letter there is an allusion to Sally’s ill-health. 
Both the sisters had lung troubles, which were continually 
laying them up. When Maria began to be ill a little later, 
her sister thought the mental anxiety of her love affair was 
preying on her health, and pressure was put on the parents 
to allow a marriage. Consent was actually given in the 
beginning of 1798, Mr. Siddons promising to relieve Lawrence 
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of his pecuniary difficulties. And Sally wrote that Maria was 
to all appearance much better. “But Dr. Pierson does not 
say so...... he has given us too plainly to understand 
that a consumption may be the consequence.” Yet Sally 
herself cannot help being hopeful. She thinks her sister's 
“youth and the unremitting attention that is paid her may 
conquer this complaint.” Not a word must be breathed to 
Mr. Lawrence, “who would be almost distracted, now 
especially, when every desire of his heart is, without oppo- 
sition, so near being accomplished.” So writes Sally one 
moment, and then a few sentences further on she remembers 
some trait in Lawrence's character that starts another train 
of thought. “What will our friend do without some diffi- 
culties to overcome? But perhaps in this pursuit he has 
found enough to satisfy him, and will be content to receive 
Maria, tho’ there now remain no obstacles. Well, I rejoice 
sincerely that there is an end to all this mystery, and I think 
Maria has as fair a prospect of happiness as any mortal can 
desire.” 

No letter from either girl tells exactly how the catastrophe 
declared itself, but within a very few weeks of Sally’s brave 
rejoicings over her sister’s prospect of happiness both are 
writing in a changed key. Maria’s letters at this time are 
singularly pathetic. Sally’s, pardonably enough, take on a 
brisker tone, and she becomes quickly assured that Maria 
never cared very deeply for Lawrence. “It is now near a 
fortnight since this complete breaking off, and Maria is in 
good spirits, talks and thinks of dress, and company, and 
beauty, as usual. Is this not fortunate? Had she lov'd him, 
I think this event would almost have broken her heart; I 
rejoice that she did not.” It is impossible not to feel that 
poor Sally is rejoicing at this point on her own account as 
much as on her sister’s. If Maria is so quickly consoled, why 
may not she, after an interval, receive back the lover who wants 
to return to his allegiance? But Maria's rapidly increasing 
weakness, the feelings of the family, the behaviour of Lawrence 
himself, and Sally’s own instincts of delicacy widen the 
breach as the story moves on, and in the deathbed tragedy a 
promise is finally wrung from Sally never to marry Lawrence. 
The description of Maria’s death given by Mrs. Pennington, 
in one of the longest letters ever written, is very wonderful, 
and the most wonderful thing of all is that, being a woman 
of quick sympathies and considerable knowledge of character; 
she should have addressed this letter to Lawrence, for whom 
up to this point she entertained a friendly, not to say 
affectionate, regard, in spite of her impatience of his un- 
reasonable behaviour. Lawrence, having established himself 
in a hotel at Clifton under a feigned name at a time when 
Sally had left her mother—still on tour—to help Mrs, Pen- 
nington to nurse Maria, had importuned the good lady with 
letters and petitions for interviews. Mrs. Pennington’s replies 
to him make most excellent reading, though they justify a 
criticism passed upon her by Sally Siddons on the occasion of a 
water-party in which the Penningtons were to take part. “ It 
will be pleasant, but I should like it much better if 
Mrs. Pennington were not to be of the party, for her incessant 
talk is rather fatiguing, and the beauties of Nature call forth 
such a torrent of eloquence that there isno possibility of enjoying 
them in her company.” Torrents flow from Mrs. Pennington’s 
pen upon every incident and aspect of her dear Maria’s case, her 
Sally’s delicate position, and Lawrence’s qualities and defects. 
She evidently found a dramatic pleasure in the affair, and 
Lawrence was very well aware of it. Mrs. Siddons he tried 
to terrify into recognition of his renewed suit of Sally by 
threats of suicide. With Mrs. Pennington he used other 
weapons,—the rhodomontade of romance, cajolery, and 
flattery of her good nature. “She has mortified his vanity. 
But he forgives her everything, and repents of nothing, 
because all that has passed has introduced him to Mrs. 
Pennington and made her his friend” :— 

“Not a fine broiling day that comes but I shall think of the 
Field behind the Bear and my ‘much enduring’ Friend trudging 
backwards and forwards for very Life, regardless of Complexion, 
Fatigue, or Character (for the Crowds that were looking at us! !), 
and then ‘flumping down, never minding what she be about,’ upon 
a dusty Bank; the shoes wore out—the Legs unable to support 
her—and all but the kind Heart exhausted in the effort! Was 
ever love-lorn Shepherdess under the Hawthorn so interesting as 
Mrs. Pennington under that scrubbed Oak, with not one atom of 
Romance about her, as she says, and only the victim of it in 
others ;—but Romance—where is it to be found if not in you? 





° a > cee ea 
You are the very Creature of it, a: : 
bring you not dnto some he Fr nape amet 
forth as hearty a Curse as Lady’s lips can utter, may eve dry 
tenance deceive me as yours has done.” Y coun, 
But in the end it was Mrs. Pennington who drew the ¢ 
from Lawrence’s lips—or rather pen—when she phe 
every detail of Maria’s death, including the Door gig! 
assertion that he “had no honour,” and her ell 
solemn insistence that her sister should promise never tp 
“marry that man.” Sally promised—but she tried hard 
not to do so—and, having promised, stood by her Word, 
She outlived her sister a very few years, long enough, how 
ever, to have lived down her own affection for Lawrence, 








GIFT-BOOKS, 
aL 
MR. HENTY’S LAST STORY#* 

Tuts is the last of what the publishers rightly describe a, 
Mr. Henty’s “great series of historical stories for boys” 
Year after year for many years we have had the pleasant task 
of noticing them,—sometimes there have been three or foy 
on our table at one time, while other volumes probably cop. 
tained contributions from the same pen. Mr. Henty was 
indeed the most industrious and versatile of writers. Habity. 
ally engaged in important journalistic work, he found time t) 
turn out tale after tale in unfailing abundance. He laid thy 
scenes of his stories in many lands and on many seas,—on the 
whole he preferred land to sea. “Quae caret ora labor 
nostro?” he might have asked, parodying the Roman poet, 
And he found his heroes among the men of many centuries 
He even went back on occasion to classical times, though 
these were not among his happiest ventures. Nor did his 
work, enormously large as it was—his books have to be 
reckoned by the score—ever fall below a certain standard of 
excellence. Subtle study of character he did not attempt; 
we do not expect in books of this kind anything more dis. 
tinguished than the fortisque Gyas fortisque Cloanthus, But 
he always knew his subject. Possibly of later years the 
stories were a little more drawn out, the speeches longer—Mr. 
Henty’s personae were given to talking pages at a time—but 
there was always good work in every book, while we felt 
quite certain in opening it that there would not be a worl 
that offended against right feeling and good taste. It is with 
no little regret that we notice “ Mr. Henty’s Last Story.” 

Mr. Henty, as has been said, preferred the land to the sea; 
and, indeed, it is a serious risk for a landsman to conduct 
boy who enters before the mast to the rank of Post-Captain. 
The conditions of life and work at sea are, it is true, so much 
changed since the time, now more than a century ago, of 
which Mr. Henty writes in this story that the knowledg 
required must be largely historical. Still, the seaman must 
have a great advantage in dealing with a sea subject. Mr. 
Henty, it is manifest, prudently avoids technicalities, and 
does as litile as possibie in the way of describing mancuvres. 
His story is wholly different in these respects from what 
Mr. Clark Russell would have written on the same subject. 
The hero has to do with the sea from his childhood, and yet 
he might even be described as a landsman afloat,—a per- 
fectly true description, by the way, of some of our greatest 
naval heroes. Blake was a soldier when in 1649 he was 
appointed to command the Fleet, “ in conjunction,” as on 
of his biographers puts it, “ with Colonel Deane and Colonel 
Popham.” Thestory of the hero’s adventures is constructed on 
the lines with which Mr. Henty’s readers are familiar. These 
are the lines of the romance rather than the novel. Never was 
mortal heroso irreproachably good and so unfailingly fortunate. 
While he is still a fisherboy he studies mathematics, having 
the good luck to find a parson’s daughter who is able to 
teach him. He goes tosea, shows himself so clever, so capable, 
so full of resource, and withal so astonishingly well educated, 
that he is promoted from before the mast to the quarter-deck. 
He has an independent command given him, and gets prize 
money enough to make the mouths of young officers who have 
fallen on these degenerate days fairly water. He is made 
prisoner, but only to escape; and he takes a great parti 
great battles, ending up with being a Post-Captain at twenty: 
three. Such a thing has been, we believe, in real life, 





* By Conduct and Courage. By G, A. Henty, London: Blackie and Son. [6s.] 
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ing more than we expect to read in these 


eer : 
and it is 20 a certain disappointment in finding that 


re is ; ; 
P ane Meise the Days of Nelson,” as the sub-title has it, has 
pega about Nelson in it. The great man appears, it is 
no 


ero has an adventure in his sag al there 
7 : icularly characteristic about it. 1e great 
. Ee ee om "William Gilmore—that is the hero's 
inal ci his distinctions are Lord Howe and Lord Duncan. 
— of course, a heroine,—Mr. Henty knew his business 
oe to dispense with this necessary character, though he 
= ised the sentimental element. And she makes her 
— the orthodox fashion. She is on board a ship 
which pirates have scuttled, and Will Gilmore appears just in 
time to save her from drowning. The governess who is with 
her on board he cannot rescue. There is something comic in 
the consolation which the hero administers when she laments : 
“She has been my governess since I was a child, and has been 
a mother to me.” “ You must remember,” says he, “that it 


true, and our h 


appearance in 


might have been worse” —that is to say, she might have been 
arowned at the same time—“ and you certainly cannot require 


a governess many more years.” As Alice Palethorpe was at 
an age when girls are flattered by being supposed to be older 
than they are, the comfort was probably effectual. The 
illustrations, we may add, are of more than usual merit. 





A STORY BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD.* 


Tu1s is one of the books which it seems so easy but is really 
so difficult to write as they should be written. Shipwrecks 
and battles and fights with savages and searches for buried 
treasure have to be taken for granted by ordinary readers. 
They do not know what they are actually like, and are quite 
ready, therefore, to accept the descriptions which the tale- 
writer is pleased to give of them. But the little critics to 
whom The Getting Well of Dorothy will be submitted know 
all about the things which are brought intoit. And then there 
is the difficulty of saying these common things in a way that 
The art of doing this is quite beyond defining. 
A few writers have it. Jane Austen had it on an entirely 
different literary plane. Mrs. Molesworth has it. And Mrs. 
Clifford shows, and not for the first time, that she has it also. 
This art certainly does not lie in the skilful construction 
of a story. The most exciting incident here is that Dorothy 
Murray loses the watch which has been the delight of her 
life ever since she has owned it, and recovers it after a piteous 
hour of search and despair. Surprises are not to the taste of 
the young people for whom these books are, or, at least, ought 
to be, written. (They are too often, as a matter of fact, 
written for their elders.) Who does not know how children 
resent any change from the way in which some long familiar 
story has been told? It is thus, we take it, that they feel 
about a tale of this kind. It ought to go in the way that 
they expect. At the same time, there must be now and then 
something to touch their fancy or their sense of fun. There 
is, for instance, the way in which Dorothy directed a stranger 
who asked his way. We should use for directing-posts the things 
that we think most important, and so aid the inquirer; it was 
not her fault if they were not quite so trustworthy as they 
might be. “If you go past the house where the big dog is, you 
will come to a cottage with a tabby cat sitting on the steps; 
there is a stile just opposite, leading to the field where the sheep 
are; if you go across it, and walk along by the hedge, you 
will see a lane with a high stone wall on one side, and a little 
brown pony on the other, and the Church is just a little way 
further.” Then, again, there is the story of how Dorothy 
waits and waits on the day when her sister Betty is coming 
tobe with her after a separation of some weeks. The time 
passes so cruelly slow, all the more slowly, perhaps, on 
account of the dearly loved watch. “Sixteen minutes past 
ten, Eleven o’clock was a long time coming; she wondered 
whether anything was the mattter with it, so that it would 
not come at all that morning. Perhaps it was going to 
be a day without any eleven o'clock in it; but, if so, what 
would become of mother and of the train, and of everything 
that had been going to happen at that time? Of course, she 
knew that this idea was all nonsense, but it was so long to 
wait that she could not help all manner of things coming 


isnot common. 





* 


he Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. W. K, Clifford. London: Methuen 
and Co, (3s, éd.] 


into her head,”—an experience with which people who are 
older, and should be wiser, than Dorothy are quite familiar, 

Altogether, this is a delightful little book, made, we must 
not forget to say, yet more attractive by Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
very pretty drawings. 





The Right o’ the Line. By R. Power Berrey. (Nisbet and Co. 
3s. 6d.)\—When the Greeks were being marshalled before the 
battle of Plataea the Athenians and Tegeans disputed who should 
be placed on the wing which the Spartans, to whom every one 
conceded the first choice, did not take. So on a parade the horse 
batteries of the artillery take the right of the line. Mr. Berrey 
may be said to give in this volume some reasons for this dis- 
tinction. He tells us how the regiment came into being. 
Cannon were used as early as 1338; but they did not play any 
very important part. In fact, it was not till early in the 
eighteenth century that any effective organisation of the 
service was attempted. In 1715 the artillery was not found fit 
to bring on to the field. Practically the arm owes its being to 
Marlborough. Mr. Berrey begins his chosen narrative at a still 
later period. His first detailed story of the valour and skill of 
English gunners is the defence of Port Mahon, and this is 
followed by the tale of the great siege of Gibraltar. This siege 
of between three or four years was, of course, mainly a gunner’s 
affair. From Gibraltar we pass to the Peninsula, and from this, 
again, to Waterloo. The Crimea, the Mutiny, and the Afghan 
War of 1880 follow. And then two chapters are given to the 
“Colenso Crosses” and the Q Battery at Driefontein. It was a 
deplorable affair, it is true, the losing of the guns at Colenso. 
Doubtless “some one had blundered,” but, as on another historic 
occasion, the blunder called forth heroic courage. Mr. Berrey 
might moderate his style a little. Such phrases as “ bullet-riven 
plain” do not really make for effectiveness. 


The Brown Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Lang has to go far afield when he wishes to 
add a new volume to his many-coloured library of fairy-stories. 
But he does not go invain. Fortunately for him, folk-lore, for 
this is the dignified name by which the fairy-tale is now known, 
has become a recognised object of research, and no one has 
followed it with more energy and intelligence than Mr. Lang. 
It is, indeed, now classed as a science. What used half-a-century 
ago to be thought fit only for children—though, of course, there 
were even then serious students—is now made the subject of 
academic memoirs. So we find among the sources to which the editor 
acknowledges his obligations, not only our old friend the “ Contes 
Populaires,” but the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, and regular collections 
of Mérchen from Lapland (a fertile source, as one might expect), 
from Iceland, &c. The New World is scarcely less abundant in these 
survivals of primitive thought and belief than the Old. They come 
from both North and South America. One of the finest, the tale 
of “ Wali-Did the Simple-hearted,” after the best type of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” a story of how a poor man grew rich through 
and in spite of his generosity, is described as “ told to the author 
by an Indian.” It is a story of Islam and Central Asia, if we 
may judge from such names as Nekabad and Khaistin. Now 
“Tndian,” as used in the present day, is applied to a North or 
South American aboriginal. How did he come to talk about 
Allah and the Peris? We need hardly say that this is a 
delightful book, and admirably illustrated. The New World 
Fairy Book, by Howard Angus Kennedy (J. M. Dent and Co., 4s. 6d. 
net), is drawn wholly from one of the sources indicated above, the 
legends of the North American Indians. Reginald, commonly 
called, a white boy, son of the teacher in an Indian reserve, 
coaxes a number of stories out of Ossawippi, the Chief of the 
reserve. They are like other fairy-stories, like and unlike. 
Rennie, for instance, tells “Cinderella” to his Indian friends; 
and Ossawippi tells him, in return, the Indian variant. But one 
curious thing about the variant is that so much in it is modern. 
The lover is sent to get red cloth, and he buys it with beavers’ 
skins from the white men’s store. Mr. Kennedy does not tell 
us where he gets his “ New World” tales; if they, or any con- 
siderable proportion of them, are of his own contriving, they do 
him great credit. We must not forget to mention Mr. H. R. 
Millais’s excellent illustrations. Yet another book which may 
be classed with the two noticed above is Mr. Wind and Madam 
Rain, by Paul de Musset, Translated by Emily Makepeace (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 6s.) The stories come, we are told, from a Breton 
nurse; M. de Musset has himself heard them in Brittany, where, 
as he rightly says, these two personages are still frequent 
visitors. “I will not say,’ he truthfully goes on, “that I have 
added nothing to the unconnected recitals of the Breton peasants.” 











Very properly, he leaves it to the higher critics to determine 
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what these additions may be. We need not say more than that 
they are very skilfully woven into the web. M. de Musset has 
used a very light and lively fancy, and he has been not a little 
helped by the ingeniously fanciful pencil of Mr. Charles Bennett, 
who furnishes the illustrations. 


Tales from Plutarch. By F. Jameson Rowbotham. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—* Tales from Plutarch” should have more of the 
Plutarch tone about them. He loved gossip; he was not senti- 
mental. He would not have put into the mouth of Alcibiades 
what Mr. Rowbotham puts there. He is standing on the Acropolis, 
and he says: “It is good to be here on such a night as this, when 
each marble monument—nay, every stone which rests upon this 
sacred mount—is repeating to the listening stars its never-ending 
story of the heroes whose glorious deeds have made this city, this 
Athens, the marvel of the world.” But he tells us about his lisp, 
and quotes an excellent joke from Aristophanes, of which readers 
might have had the benefit of a translation. On the spur of the 
moment we give what may serve. ‘This Mr. Lout,.as he calls 
himself,” the real name being “ Rout.” In Plutarch’s quotation 
xépaxos (raven) is changed into «éAaxos (toady). Where is the story 
of the dog for which Alcibiades gave £280, and cut off its tail, that 
his fellow-citizens might not talk about his more serious follies ? 
And where, again, is the story of the schoolmaster who did not 
possess a Homer, and the schoolmaster who thought that he could 
emend him? Even the famous “lion cub” story is not here. 
* Don’t rear a lion’s cub in the city,’ said the wise man to some 
one who complained of Alcibiades’s masterful ways, “but if you 
have reared him, humour him.” Mr. Rowbotham has not given 
us Plutarch. 

His Soldier. By Mrs.Cameron Wilson. (R.T.S. 1s.6d.)—This 
is a well-told little story, pathetic, but not too sad, and not with- 
out an occasional spice of humour. The action of Mrs. Mudge in 
going to South Africa looks a little out of the bounds of prob- 
ability. And one may doubt whether she was of as much use as 
she wished to be. The average cottager has about as little notion 
of nursing as any one in the world. 

The Three Graces. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Andrew Melrose. 
3s. 6d.)—There is no need to say much about this book. It might 
serve well enough for a novel of the ordinary type, only with 
nothing in it that could be objected to. The story begins with a 
marriage,—the mother of the “Three Graces” takes a second 
husband. This brings in Jim, who is to be the hero; he is some- 
thing of a cub, but then the cubs of even fine creatures are some- 
times clumsy. The story is good enough, and, as we have said, 


quite blameless. 

The Faith of Hilary Lovel. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (R.T\S. 
3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Everett-Green always studies the period in which 
she elects to place the scene of her story. We have no fault to 
find with the accessories of her picture, which isa really good bit of 
work,—it is the time of struggle between Elizabeth and the Papal 
power, at its culmination in the Armada, that she deals with. 
But the details are a little surprising. The talk of the priest and 
the Jesuit in the first chapter does not read naturally. Dialogue, 
indeed, is not the author’s strong point. The language of the 
time was formal, doubtless; but there is something unreal about 
what we read here. Perhaps one might say that Queen Elizabeth 
blessing a love-match is not what one would expect. But the 
tale, as a whole, is full of spirit and movement. 


Sons of Victory. By O. V. Caine. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Now 
that the Russian armies are in the field, it is not inappropriate 
to have a story in which Suvoroff is a conspicuous personage. 
We are permitted to see the great man himself,—a quite 
enigmatic person, who sometimes seemed to be a god and some- 
times a buffoon; who made extraordinary mistakes, or what 
looked like them, but contrived to win victories over the best 
generals of his time. It so chanced that he never stood face to 
face with Napoleon; and one is inclined to say that it was a 
pity, so much did the military methods of the two resemble each 
other. Mr. Caine, then, has an excellent subject. He has studied 
the authorities carefully, and he has interwoven with the military 
story an interesting tale of the hero’s fortunes. Altogether, this 
may be put among the best books of its kind. 


Brought to Heel. By Kent Carr. (W. and R. Chambers. 5s.) 
—This is a school story, in which a somewhat doubtful subject, 
the jealousy between the Classical Side and the newly established 
Modern Side, is made the turning-point. The situation, as set 
forth in the opening chapter, is scarcely probable. A certain 
Powell is described as a boy who “could turn out Greek iambics 
which the Doctor would read aloud with solemn pride to the whole 
school (!)” Yet he is on the Modern Side, which was established, 
we are told, “ when he had reached the Sixth Form.” To transfer 


. . . . e Cass. 
Modern Side subjects in the brief time whi : : 
school life? In chap. 2 we are told of the Pani 
Head-Master, a most extraordinary scene in the Mastat oa 
and a scene still more extraordinary in the school v room, 
appointment is announced. It must be conceded that rep the 
little odd to put in a scientist, even though he had a Eu bose: 
reputation, who had not “had the advantage of a Usha 
education.” In the next book on our list, By a Schoolboy’ Pe. 
by Andrew Home (A.andC. Black, 3s. 6d.), there are ttapeobainaas , 
but of a less irritating kind. It is as well, indeed sea a 
average boy should not have the agitating experiences a 
befell Dick Norman. His father mysteriously disappears whe . 
he is about to return to school after his Christmas holidays 
a villainous guardian hints to him that he is little better than : 
pauper. After this adventures by land and Sea, and esca; : 
from smugglers and other men of violence, are almost a ie 
Anyhow, we havea brisk and readable story. — Jefferson Junior, b : 
Meredith Fletcher (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), keeps within a 
usual lines of incident. Itis of the customary kind of schoo] sto 
with practical jokes and fun of various kinds; in fact, almost ae 
thing but books. This should be quite true to life—_It, jg 
perhaps, equally true to life that in Mrs. Pritchard’s School by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade (W. and R. Chambers, 6s.), there should . a 
great deal about books. Rhoda Mangerton, the favourite of 
every one in the school, wishes to add to her successes the dis. 
tinction of winning the first prize for an essay on Voltaire, though 
unfortunately she cannot write French. (Is it a feminine touch 
that another competitor desires the medal in order that she may 
coax out of her father a gold chain to hang it on?) From 
Rhoda’s ambition come illae lacrymae, very abundant and very 
bitter. Mrs. Meade knows how to work a subject of this kind, 
True Stories about Animals, By Edith Carrington. (Blackig 
and Son. 2s.)—These “true stories” are very good to read, 
Miss Carrington, a well-known friend of animals, has chosen 
them judiciously. Some are old friends; with others we make 
acquaintance for the first time, as the collie who would sit in 














the Queen’s chair; a kitten which, left by his mistress going on 
a holiday, went by train to look for her; a monkey which took 
a hat round for a charity; and a sheep which fetched some 
one to help a drowning companion. Nor do we remember to 
have seen before the story of how Tennyson amused a restless 
pony, which had to stand while something was being fetched, by 
holding his watch to its ear. 

David Chester’s Motto, “ Honour Bright.” By H. Escott-Inman, 
(F. Warne and Co. 3s. 6d.)—And a very good motto, too; yet, 
perversely enough, we wonder whether two cases of conscience 
which occur in the story were settled in accordance with it. The 
hero’s father is unjustly condemned. Ought he to have broken 
prison? Socrates explains in the Crito why a good citizen should 
refuse to do so. A villainous lawyer, again, is possessed of a 
compromising document to which a foolish lad has put his name, 
As long as he holds it the hands of the champions of right are 
tied. Accordingly an ex-pickpocket, now enlisted on the side of 
virtue, steals it from him. What would Socrates have said to 
that? But there is plenty of other entertainment in the book 
besides cases of casuistry. 

The Heir of Bragwell Hall. By Alfred Beer. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.) 
—This is a somewhat complicated story, which should, however, 
fulfil fairly well its natural function of entertaining the reader. 
Possibly everything is not within the strict limits of probability; 
the story of how Dampier Liverset was robbed is, for instance, a 
curious one. It is not usual, however, to be very exacting in this 
matter. The story moves on in lively fashion; it is pleasant to 
read, and leaves a good taste behind it. 

Pierre. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.) 
—This is a charming little “story of Normandy.” Pierre Lejeune 
is treated, by the kindness of a neighbour, to a trip to the 
neighbouring market town. It is a delightful journey to him, 
but he goes with a weight of sorrow in his heart because his 
sister Jeanne seems to be dying of consumption. How he offers 
to the Virgin his school laurel wreath, and how his prayers find 
an accomplishment, is the subject of this tale. It deserves the 
highest praise. It is contrived with much skill and in the very 
best taste. It would be easy to make a mistake in the telling of 
such a story, and to give offence either on one side or the other, 
Mrs. Arthur Bell deserves the greatest credit for the tact with 
which she has avoided the difficulty. 

Stories of Inventors. By Russell Doubleday. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Mr. Doubleday explains in popular language 
the principles and working methods of some of the most familiar 
inventors of theage. We say “familiar” because thousands use the 
telephone and crowd to see “living pictures” who have but the 





so brilliant a scholar seems a little odd. What could he learn of 





remotest notion how they are worked. The personal element, 
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es the inventor, lends, of course, unusual interest to the 
the story Fitarcon’’s invention and the airships of Santos-Dumont. 
aoooumts0 d bridges are older affairs; much of their romance is 
Tailways rty . so that Mr. Doubleday does little more than 
pio ee working and building. There must always be a 
poe such a pook as this from the healthy boy, and cer- 
only nothing could be more entertaining than the adventures of 


SantosDumont. 
Marcus, the Young Centurion, by G. Manville Fenn (E. Nister, 5s.), 
Caesar’s wars in Gaul. It is somewhat vague and 
indefinite. There are battles, but one does not perceive where or 
how they were fought. The names, too, are somewhat strange. 
Serge is intelligible; but how did a Roman Senator come 
to be called Cracis?——At the King’s Right Hand. By Mrs. 
EM. Field. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This 
rs a spirited story of the days of Alfred. The young hero 
of the tale is able to help the Prince at a pinch, enters his 
service, and fights at his side in many a fierce conflict with 
the Danes. Mrs. Field has studied her subject carefully, 
and has the art of making the sayings and doings of her 
characters fit in harmoniously with history. We doubt whether 
there was a church of stone already called the West Minster on 
Thorney Island in the days before King Alfred came to the throne. 
_——With Richard the Fearless. By Paul Creswick. (E. Nister. 3s. 6d.) 
_This is described as “a tale of the Red Crusade.” So itis, only 
that the Crusade itself takes up but a small part of the volume. 
We reach p. 170 before we are permitted to see Acre, and we 
leave the Holy Land in Richard’s company on p. 259. It is 
possible, of course, that it is Mr. Creswick’s purpose to avoid the 
history as much as possible; this seems to us a mistake; the 
history is not only of the most interesting and picturesque kind, 
but is told by contemporary writers and early witnesses in the 
fullest detail. Why, we may ask, is the Emperor Frederick 
(Barbarossa) spoken of as “Austria’s son”? Austria was a fief 
of the Empire, as were Bavaria and Saxony. It had its own 
Duke, and he, if any one, was “ Austria’s son.” Barbarossa would 
certainly have been ill content to be so styled. “His Majesty,” 
on p. 96, is an anachronism. Charles V. was the first to be 
so styled. “Highness” or “Grace” was enough for earlier 
Monarchs. The Children’s Crusade. By E. Everett-Green. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—There is scarcely a more piteous story 
in the annals of the world than that of the “ Children’s Crusade.” 
Mrs. Everett-Green, who gives to her volume the sub-title of 
“A Story of Adventure,” spares her readers the horrors of the 
business—and, indeed, these could not possibly be told—and tells 
the tale with the force and picturesqueness which she knows how 
togive. Under her guidance her readers follow the fortunes of that 
division which made its way to Marseilles and fell into the hands 
of the “two pious merchants,” who kidnapped some seven ship- 
loads, and sold them beyond seas. Her heroes, however, have 
somewhat better fortune, for they escape the slave market. But 
we must not tell the story any further.——From the same pub- 
lishers we have another Crusade story, A Slave of the Saracen, by 
Gertrude Hollis (2s.6d.) The subject this time is King Louis IX.’s 
unlucky adventure in Egypt. The“ slave of the Saracen” is not, 
however, any one of the King’s host, though not a few had to put 
up with this lot, but a young French noble who had been stolen 
from his home years before. Miss Hollis has made a good use of 
her subject, which certainly lends itself to picturesque treatment. 
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The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home (R.T.S., 7s. 6d. each) 
are as full as usual of excellent reading. In the first, besides the 
story with which it opens, “In All Time of Our Wealth” (already 
noticed in the Spectator), we may mention “Problems of Bible 
Trauslation,” with its interesting little glimpses of a really vast 
subject; the “Over-Sea Notes”; Professor Gregory’s notes of 
“Science and Discovery,” with their wide range, covering 
“caelum et terras camposque liquentes”; “A City Clerk in 
Canada,” Colonial experiences of a “green hand” which should 
be useful; and “London School Board Pictures.” London takes 
but little thought of the vast work which is going on in its 
midst. Mr. T. H. 8. Escott contributes a curious paper on “Men 
of the Oxford Movement.” Is it really the case that “in general 
company John Keble signally lacked readiness, tact, good 
breeding, and that politeness which St. Paul commended ” ? 
There is a controversy with Father Gerard, 8.J., on the 
question of Jesuit morality which seems a little out of place, 
though we are not saying that the editor has the worst of it. 
Iemkiihl’s dicta must have been a little hard to defend. 
The contents of The Sunday at Home are not substantially 
diferent from those of the volume noticed above, though the 
editor contrives to give a certain appropriate tone to his selection 
of materials, We may make especial mention of the biographical 
notices, notably Mr. Meyer’s Lives of some of the Christian 
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Fathers. He does well to dwell on the qualities that make them 
akin to the Christians of all time; still, it must be remembered 
that they were some way advanced on the line of road that led to 
mediaeval conceptions of Christianity. Mr. F. T. Bullen’s papers 
on “ Lives of Some Deep-Sea People,” by which he means various 
genera of fishes, are excellent. The second half-yearly volume 
(May-October, 1904) of St. Nicholas (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) it 
will be sufficient to mention. The magazine holds its place in the 
very front rank of its class. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) is a 
volume of fun for children, not quite the youngest, on which 
much cleverness of pen and pencil has been expended. Among 
the artists we see the names of Gordon Browne and John Hassall. 
The verse is not always equal to its place. “Tom, the Piper’s 
Son,” is not improved by being extended to twenty lines. And 
the little hero who has “ First Adventure” may fairly complain of 
his vates sacer, who is more like Choerilus than Homer, witness— 


“ Beard brigands in their secret den, 
And be, in short, a hero then.” 


“Then” is quite intolerable. When will it be understood that 
verse for children ought to be as good in its way as verse for 
“grown-ups”? It is all the worse because Mr. Brock’s drawing 
of the hero rescued from the well is so excellent——From the 
same publishers we have also The Old Nursery Stories and Rhymes, 
Illustrated by John Hassall (3s. 6d.) Here we have the old 
rhymes unaltered, though with a variation now and then. Jolly 
Jumbo. Pictured by Harry B. Neilson. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.) 

The Wallypug in Fogland. By G. E. Farrow. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 5s.)—The quality of Mr. Farrow’s fun is well known, 
and it is needless at this time of day to make any criticism of it. 
As a matter of fact, there are many to whom it does not commend 
itself, and many, perhaps more, who enjoy it. About the illus- 
trations, which are by Mr. Alan Wright, there can be no doubt. 
They are certainly good. 

New Epirions.—By Pike and Dyke: a Tale of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, by G. A. Henty (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) ; and from 
the same publishers :—Captain Bayley’s Heir: a Tale of the Gold 
Fields of California, also by G. A. Henty (8s. 6d.); Hal Hunger- 
ford ; or, The Strange Adventures of a Boy Emigrant (2s.) (the 
emigrant boy is one of Dr. Barnardo’s lads, and the scene of 
his adventures is Canada); Nat the Naturalist ; or, A Boy’s 
Adventures in the Eastern Seas (3s.); Chips and Chops, and other 
Stories, by R. Neish (1s. 6d.); and Meg’s Friend, by Alice Corkran 
(2s. 6d.), an effective story, as one might conclude from the name 
of itsauthor. Three short stories by G. A. Henty are collected in 
the volume, In the Hands of the Malays (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
The same name appears, together with those of E. L. Arnold, 
Harold Bindloss, Charles Edwardes, and others, in Hazard and 
Heroism (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) 











CuristmMas LITERATURE FOR THE Buiinp.—‘ The Way They 
Have in the Navy” Calendar (1s. 3d.); “Day by Day” 
Monthly Readings (9d.); A Christmas Carol (5}d.); Christmas 
Cards (from 1d. to 6d.) (Issued by the Editor of the Weekly 
Summary, Shere, Surrey.)—The editor of the newspaper for 
the blind, the Weekly Summary, provides a packet of Christmas 
fare for blind readers. We notice, besides “Day by Day” 
selections—the third of this series—a novelty in the shape of 
a Christmas carol embossed in Braille, the words and music by 
Marian Brook Taylor. The Calendar for next year takes as the 
keynote for its quotations Nelson’s famous “ Duty” signal before 
Trafalgar, and an embossed presentment of H.M.S. ‘ Royal 
Sovereign’ fitly adorns the cover. We commend a new depar- 
ture among the Christmas cards, in the shape of a spray of real 
ivy, the touch of which will give pleasure to many to whom the 
ordinary embossed emblems are indecipherable. The quotations, 
both in the Calendar and booklet, are selected with the editor’s 
usual catholicity of taste; and we note with pleasure among the 
names that of Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Boston. The chief 
publication of the office, its weekly budget of the news of the 
world, continues its useful career; and sparing no pains for the 
benefit of its blind readers, it even presents them with a Christ- 
mas number containing “The Building of Santa Sophia,” by 
8. Baring-Gould. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.)—Professor 
Kent sets forth the results, as -he conceives them, of criticisin of 
the books of the Old Testament (the moral and ritual codes being 
excepted) down to the establishment of the Monarchy. He 
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exhibits in his text the different narratives which he supposes to 
have been combined into the story as we have it; while in his 
footnotes he gives the main reasons for the discriminating process 
which has arrived at the result. Much of what he gives may, of 
course, be found elsewhere, as in Professor Driver’s “ Introduction 
to the Old Testament,” to mention one of many books dealing 
with this subject ; but we do not remember to have seen anything 
quite so complete. The volume, therefore, should be most useful. 
It is no longer possible for the student, especially if he has to 
discharge the office of a teacher, to ignore criticism; and he is 
under great obligations to a writer who states the case for him 
so exhaustively. He will do well, however, to use caution in 
following Professor Kent’s guidance. The analytical processes 
are, we think, employed with a severity, so to speak, which, 
legitimate with scientific subject-matter, is not justified where so 
many conditions not admitting of exact knowledge have to be con- 
sidered. No literature, no history, can stand the tests which are 
applied to the books of the Old Testament. We will select as an 
instance, not so much for its intrinsic importance as_.on account of 
the ease and brevity with which it can be stated, the story of 
Deborah and Sisera. Professor Kent thinks that “the details of 
Sisera’s death differ widely.” Surely the expression is exaggerated. 
We might apply it with propriety to the two accounts of the 
death of Ahaziah of Judah,—that in 2 Kingsix., which represents 
him as dying at Megiddo, and that in 2 Chronicles xxii., where 
he is said to have been dragged from his hiding-place in Samaria 
and slain before the eyes of Jehu. But the prose and verse narra- 
tives of Sisera’s death would not be said to differ were they 
found anywhere but where they are. In the Song no mention is 
made of Sisera’s sleep, but it is almost implied. Jael brings him 
the bowl full of curdled milk; all the intermediate details are 
omitted. In the next verse she strikes the fatal blow, the tent- 
pin in one hand, the hammer in the other (specified as the 
“right hand”). Is it to be supposed that she fetched these while 
her guest was drinking? The next verse, it is true, suggests the 
idea that the victim was struck down. “ At her feet he bowed, he 
fell.” Possibly the writer wished to slur over the odious details 
of the act. The oppressor is smitten down by a woman; that is 
the point which he wishes to emphasise. Suppose that we had 
the Latin ante pedes stratus cecidit, would it be necessary to insist 
that the blow must have been dealt while he was standing ? 
Professor Kent has given the passages quoted in a translation of 
his own. We cannot enter on the formidable task of criticising 
it. He has not avoided the fault of unnecessary change; “he 
was in a deep sleep and exhausted” is not an improvement on 
“fast asleep and weary.” 


Early Hebrew Story: its Historical Background. By John P. 
Peters, D.D. (Williams and Norgate. 5s.)—In this book, 
the seventh volume of the “Crown Theological Library,” we 
traverse a part of the ground which we have gone over in the 
volume noticed above. Dr. Peters is not by any means a 
destructive critic, as critics are reckoned nowadays. In the 
history of David, for instance, he sees “all the evidences of the 
narrative of eyewitnesses, of a generation close to the events 
which are described.” One might object to the statement that 
follows, that “in proportion as you go backward from that period 
legendary and mythical features appear in ever increasing 
quantity.” In the “Isaac Story,” for instance, there is nothing 
“legendary and mythical,” nothing, at least, “marvellous and 
supernatural,” though it may be allowed that the details of the 
“Blessing” scene are somewhat improbable; a story, however, 
may be improbable without being marvellous. Dr. Peters has 
much to say that will shock the conservative interpreters. Thus 
his chapter on “The Formation of Israel” supposes the inter- 
mixture of large non-Hebrew elements in the people. It is an 
ingenious attempt to draw ethnological conclusions from the 
Palestinian geography. In this matter, as in others, Dr. Peters’s 
personal experiences of travel in the country have been instructive 
to him. He sees, for instance, in the mention of Simeon and 
Levi in Genesis xlix. 5-7 a reference to an attempt to secure a 
settlement in the land of Canaan, “an attempt so conducted as 
to result in catastrophe to these tribes, which were, in con- 
sequence, scattered in Israel and practically blotted out of 
existence.” This sounds to us a little far-fetched. Simeon, it is 
true, disappears ; but it is difficult to say that Levi was “ practically 
blotted out of existence.” Yet it is ingeniously supported by a 
geographical detail, that in the survey of Palestine, which can 
be seen as a whoie from Mount Osha in Gilead, the road 
by Shechem seems the easiest way for an invader from the 
East to enter the country. The savagery of Simeon and Levi 
thus becomes the mythical setting of an historical fact, an 
ill-judged invasion of the country, conducted, it may be, with 
great barbarity, by two of the Hebrew clans. This kind of 





imagination is, we allow, somewhat fascinating ; the diff, : 
to impose limits of common-sense. What we value m gud 
, as ost in 
Peter’s book is the final chapter on the “Moral Value” : 
narratives which he has been analysing. This value h ding 
affirms :— 7 strongly 
: ’ 

“Take the Babylonian myth of creation. RB 
figures of monsters and gods who succeeded soy a stran 
after won; of the struggle of god with god, of the wens on 
the immoralities of those gods. Read of the caprices of the, 
which bring about the Flood. Behold the picture of ¢} : 
huddled together, shuddering in terror because of the deste i 
which is wrought. See the powerlessness of the gods a 
presence of nature and of fate. Hear how the gods sensuoy 1y or 
greedily clustered around the sacrifice like flies about enced _ 
Then read the Hebrew story, even in the anthropomorphic pi 
sentation of the earliest Hebrew narrative, where Yahaweh pra 
among men and counsels with them as a man. He and He, 7 
is the author of all things. His judgments are not the jodget 
of caprice, but moral judgments based on a conception of ya 
and right. Man’s relations with Him are not mere] : _— 
relations of terror which man must have with any being sine 
nature and character is alien to him and unfathomable } hie 
God made man in His image. Man can understand fi a 
come to God; and God’s dealings with man are reasonable a 
intelligible to man. Go on upward from this into the higher a 
more spiritual, if less poetic and picturesque Cosmogony of th 
Priest Code, with its picture of the all-power of God alone I 
need not put forth His hand, whose breath, whose word pel 
from whom alone are all things. He transcends the univers, 
and transcends so far the thought of man himself that he cay 
form no picture of His likeness. Or take the Hebrew story of the 
Flood, whose cause is the wickedness of man, which God would 
punish, with its moral lesson of the relation of God to man and 
man to God, and that for all sin and evil that is wrought God 
will bring calamity and destruction, who is yet not unwilling to 
remember the good that is done, if it be but by one individual, 
whom He will surely recompense for his righteousness.” 

We ought never to forget the immeasurable superiority of tho 
Hebrew story to all its Semitic parallels or origins. 

Old Testament History. By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D, ('p, 
and T. Clark. 12s.)—“ 'The purpose of the present volume,” writes 
Dr. Smith in his preface, “is to put into narrative form the 
results of recent Old Testament study.” He treats the original 
with considerable, sometimes, we cannot but think, with exces. 
sive, freedom. He wholly rejects, for instance, the narrative of 
the intervention of Abraham in the invasion of Chedorlaomer, 
“Where,” he asks, “was this valiant band of retainers when 
Sarah was taken into the harem of Pharaoh?” Abraham prob- 
ably entered Egypt for the same reason that took his descendants 
thither,—the pressure of famine. If so, he would have had to 
dismiss his following for a while, collecting them again when the 
times became easier. Of course, this suggestion does not dispose 
of all the difficulties of the narrative. It only exhibits the too 
common tendency to find difficulties that do not exist. Dr. Smith 
must not, however, be taken as a mere destructive. He has given 
us here, on the contrary, much that is constructively valuable. 


The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the Study of Sacred 
Scripture. By the late Joseph Angus, D.D. A New Edition by 
Samuel G. Green, D.D. (R.T.S. 6s. net.)—This book covers a 
much larger field of inquiry than any one of the volumes hitherto 
noticed, taking in both the Old Testament and the New, and 
giving, among other things, the history of the text, as well as an 
account of the subject-matter. The critical standpoint occupied 
by the original author and his editor is, as might be imagined, 
very far from that of Drs. Kent, Peters, and Smith. Dr. Smith, 
for instance, thinks that “Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar or 
Darius, each of these Kings as he appears in the book is simply 
the projection of Antiochus Epiphanes into an earlier time.” 
Here, on the contrary, the whole book is treated as historical. 
We cannot enter on the discussion. We may remark, how- 
ever, that the unconditional statement that Belshazzar was 
“a ‘son’ or descendant of Nebuchadnezzar through the marriage 
of Nabonidus into that great King’s family” is not justifiable. 
There is no evidence of such a marriage; indeed, it hardly suits 
the manners of the time. Henry VII. might marry Elizabeth of 
York to confirm his title to the crown; but an Oriental usurper 
in the sixth century B.C. would prefer the policy of sweeping 
away the whole family of the dethroned Monarch. There is much 
useful and valuable information in the book, but we have indicated 
its limitations. 

On Holy Scripture and Criticism, by Herbert Edward Ryle, 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester (Macmillan and Co., 4s. 6d. net), is a 
volume which we commend to our readers in the strongest way. 
There can be no doubt that there is much that is disturbing and 
harassing in these critical controversies. It is to this condition of 
things that Dr. Ryle addresses himself in this volume. It contains, 
among other papers, addresses delivered to the Church Congresses 
of 1891, 1900, and 1903. In these he deals directly with the 
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ion: How does criticism affect our position as Christians ? 
quests 9 topic is treated in the sermon which concludes the 

The = In V. Dr. Ryle writes of the Mosaic Cosmogony ; in 
bye takes for his subject the “ Element of Compilation in the 
structure of the Old Testament Books,” one of the most important 
divisions of the whole controversy. That all the difficulties are 

oved by these discourses is more than we can affirm; but we 

2 ure that no one can read them without some feeling of re- 

pat and comfort. We shall give a brief extract in which a 

bo important aspect of the matter is set forth :— 

“The patriarchal narratives throw light undoubtedly upon 
the nomad life of the early Israelites ; but if we look for mere 
history, we have gained from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets more 
insight into the condition of Canaan during the Patriarchal age 
than from many chapters of Genesis. And yet, there is much 

ore in them than mere story; what is there to compare with 
tat matchless series of simple scenes, So true to nature, so rich 
in moral beauty, so matchless in purity of pathos, so descriptive 

‘ symbolism of the Divine election and of spiritual discipline ? 
We read the stories of Ahab and Jehu, of Manasseh and Josiah. 
And yet from the mere narrative we remain in ignorance of the 
foreign relations, the larger history, of the Israelite kingdoms. 
The cuneiform inscriptions have thrown far more abundant light 
upon the external history of the people. The prophets interpret 
theinner condition of the country. But the sacred narrative, so 
far from presenting complete history, is partial and fragmentary, 
and furnishes us with a series of scenes selected for a purpose of 
religious and ethical instruction and edited with that end in view. 
Criticism has revealed, for all aspects of teaching, the essential 
yalue of the Prophets. Only in our day has their work been 
appreciated. For centuries they have been ignored as mysterious 
oracles, honoured and valued merely for the precious texts and 
sayings which sparkled like rare and brilliant gems upon the 
dim, obscure surface of an unexplored literature. Modern scholar- 
ship has laid bare their intimate relation to the political and 
social problems of the day. In Amos and Micah and Hosea we 
can now listen to the passionate pleadings of prophet preachers 
and social reformers with their countrymen.” 

Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church, by J. E. 
MacFadyen (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), treats, in more detail 

and in an argumentative rather than a persuasive style, of the 
same subject. The author holds the balance between opposing 
schools with fairness. We value especially his sympathy with 
the feelings of those who cling to the old views, feelings too 
often ignored by the critics. When he comes, for instance, to 
speak of Deuteronomy he appreciates the shock felt by a reader 
who learns that the book is a compilation dating a thousand 
years after Moses. Its natural place is where it is put, the final 
address of Moses to his people. And yet, as he points out, it can- 
not have been so delivered as it stands. It has been worked over 
and added to. He compares, appropriately enough, the speeches 
in Thucydides. “I have made,” writes the historian, “the per- 
sons say what it seemed to me most opportune for them to say 
in view of each situation.” And yet the speeches “betray a 
distinct consciousness of later events and contain allusions which 
would have been impossible or highly improbable on the 
occasions on which they are represented as being delivered.” 








ART BOOKS. 

Impressionist Painting. By Wynford Dewhurst. (G. Newnes. 
25s. net.)—This volume does not add much of importance to 
the facts and views of M. Mauclair, who has made a special 
study of Impressionism. In spite of this, it is welcome, for 
the views are sound and well expressed. The author brings 
out the double influence of English art upon French artists 
during the nineteenth century. The first occasion was, of course, 
the impulse given to the landscape painters by Constable’s 
pictures. But a second, and no less important, event was the 
acquaintance made by Claude Monet and Pissarro with the works 
of Turner in 1870. Mr. Dewhurst thinks that Watts probably 
influenced these painters as well by his later work. Indeed, in 
their appreciation of iridescent colour there is much in common 
between Monet and Watts. 


A Masque of May Morning. By Graham Robertson. (John 
Jane, 5s.net.)—Both the words and the illustrations of this book 
come from the same hand, and both are full of charm and delicacy 
of idea. Winter is the nurse who watches over the children 
flowers, Snowdrop, Celandine, and Primrose. These awake and 
greet April and May. The verses, no less than the illustrations, 
are touched with beauty, though perhaps Mr. Graham Robert- 
son works with most assurance when dealing with line and colour. 


Giovanni Costa. By Olivia Rossetti Agresti. (Grant Richards. 
41 1s. net.)\—The biography of the distinguished Italian artist, 
the friend of Mason and Leighton, is largely a history of the 
liberation of Italy. Before all things Costa was a patriot, and 
fought bravely for the emancipation of his native city of Rome. 








Many are the thrilling incidents recorded in this book, which are 
interspersed with the ordinary daily work of the artist, the subject 
of the biography. On one occasion Costa was trying to do some 
“gun running” near the Appian Way, when he was challenged 
by a Papal sentry. “Costa answered by pointing a pistol at him 
with one hand, and offering him a napoleon (twenty francs) with 
the other, inviting the man to choose between the two. The 
laconic answer came, accompanied by the expressive shrug of the 
Southerner: ‘Da mi il napoleone. Sono stato brigante anch’ io.’ 
(‘Give me the napoleon. I have been a brigand myself.’) A 
truly charming picture this gives of the Pontifical police.” Costa 
was a man who took his art with great seriousness, and was eager 
to raise the standard of contemporary painting in Italy. The 
charm of his personality and the sincerity of his aims gained him 
influence among artists, not merely in Italy, but in England also. 
The painter and his followers formed what they called the 
“Etruscan School,” and some of the sayings of its head are 
recorded. What Costa’s place in European art will be remains 
to be seen. His energy of character and disinterestedness of 
aim made for the artist a circle of warm friends and admirers, 
who while under the magnetism of the man were perhaps inclined 
to exaggerate the importance of the artist. 

G. F. Watts. By G. K. Chesterton. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. net.) 
—This is a brilliant little book which deals with the spirit of 
the artist rather than with chronologies and catalogues. Mr. 
Chesterton writes with great wealth of metaphor and epigram, 
which enlivens the style. At times, however, we long for a page 
or two of quiet writing, without obviously pointed sayings, by way 
of change. Mr. Chesterton tells us that we have now lost touch 
with the great Victorians, who differed from us by their passionate 
desire to preach. The writer says that now weare as remote from 
the great minds of the early Victorian era as were the men of the 
Restoration from those of the Commonwealth. “Just as we can see 
nothing about Lord Shaftesbury but his hat, they could see nothing 
about Cromwell but his nose.” We, according to Mr. Chesterton, 
have “ courage to play the egoist and courage to play the fool, but 
we have not the courage to preach.” This “ courage to preach ” is 
throughout this remarkable study regarded as the special quality 
of Watts, marking him off from the present time. But is this a real 
distinction? Is it not rather the mark of the scarcity of great 
personalities? What is Mr. Kipling if not a preacher? We are 
wholly in agreement with Mr. Chesterton when he refutes the 
absurd idea that the imagination of Watts is Celtic. He says: 
“The essential Celtic spirit in letters and art may, I think, be 
defined as a sense of the unbearable beauty of things. The 
essential spirit of Watts may, I think, be much better expressed 
as a sense of the joyful austerity of things. The dominant 
passion of the artistic Celt, of Mr. W. B. Yeats, of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, is in the word ‘escape’: escape into a land 
where oranges grow on plum trees and men can sow what they 
like and reap what they enjoy. To Watts the very word 
‘escape’ would be horrible, like an obscene word: his ideal 
is altogether duty and the great wheel.” Mr. Chesterton 
shows such true insight into the motives of the art of Watts, 
and appreciation of the best things of the master, that we 
cannot help regretting an error into which he has fallen with 
regard to the portraits. We are asked to believe that Watts 
merely treated his sitter as a “hint” upon which an ideal 
picture was based. Now the painter himself, when he had 
been talking of the generalisations of form in his ideal works, 
turned to a portrait upon an easel and said: “ Here I trace every 
individual form with the greatest care as if with a fine point, 
trying to get the exact appearance of the sitter.” We will take 
leave of this very interesting book, so full of thought and insight, 
with one more quotation, which shows how well the writer has 
entered into the spirit of the great artist :— But this mystery of 
the human back has again its other side in the strange impression 
produced on those behind; to walk behind any one along a lane is 
a thing that, properly speaking, touches the oldest nerve of awe. 
Watts has realised this as no one in art or letters has realised it 
in the whole history of the world: it has made him great. There 
is one possible exception to his monopoly of this magnificent 
craze. Two thousand years before, in the dark scriptures of a 
nomad people, it had been said that their prophet saw the 
immense Creator of all things, but only saw Him from behind. I 
I do not know whether even Watts would dare to paint that. 
But it reads like one of his pictures: like the most terrific of all 
his pictures, which he has kept veiled.” ; 

Yorkshire Coast and Moorland Scenes. By Gordon Home. (A. 
and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasantly written description 
of some places on the Yorkshire coast. ‘The author has a happy 
way of introducing old legends and quaint historical facts. 
There is an account of a merman who was taken and kept for a 
time, but who escaped, and, as he swam out to sea, bowed to the 
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people on shore to thank t!.em for their kind entertainment. 
We are also told how the Mayor of Scarborough was tossed in a 
blanket because he assaulted the clergyman who would not read 
James II.’s declaration for liberty of conscience. This book is 
illustrated by the author, but of results it is difficult to speak, 
because it is not fair to judge paintings from their reproduction 
by the three-colour process. 


Stories of the Early Italian Masters. By Katherine F. Lawford. 
(The Sunday School Association. 1s. 6d.)—This is a little book 
suited for children and young people, and well designed to 
interest them in great art and make them desire to go to the 
National Gallery. It is an attempt to kindle in young readers a 
love for Italian art, and so gain for them a possession of 
inexhaustible richness. 

Liber Studiorwm, By J.M. W. Turner. (G. Newnes. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. C. F. Bell has written a short historical introduction to 
this collection of process reproductions of the great work. It is, 
no doubt, an advantage to have for a moderate price the whole 
Liber Studiorum as a work of reference. At the same time, we 
must bear in mind that these prints are not perfect, and that a 
great dealis lost, even when compared with a photogravure repro- 
duction. Delicately gradated shadows get turned into masses of 
blackness, and subtle passages of drawing are lost. 


Phil May in Australia. (Edwards, Dunlop, and Co. £1 1s. net.) 
—This large book full of drawings represents Phil May’s work for 
the Sydney Bulletin. As we turn the pages we marvel at the 
brilliant skill, the incisive satire, and the wonderful invention, 
although, as one would expect, the style is not so free as the 
artist’s later work. But at the same time, it is interesting to note 
that all the essential characteristics which we associate with Phil 
May are to be found in these early drawings. 








SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. 

Seven Years’ Hard. By Richard Free. (W. Heinemann. 5s. net.) 
~If somewhat misleading, the title of Mr. Free’s story of his 
sojourn in the East End is none the less appropriate. Other men 
know the East End of London, the Millwall that Mr. Free 
laboured in, but none have shown us the heart of that mass of 
strenuous toilers so plainly as he has. He tells us very straightly 
that the fearful struggle for existence simply leaves no room for 
any thought but that of food, drink, and some reaction against the 
prolonged strain of the day’s work and the foul atmosphere of the 
mill or the foundry. Alcohol is a sedative as well as a stimulant,— 
technically speaking, it is perhaps not a stimulant, hence its 
fatal fascination for men whose endurance and temper are tried 
to the utmost. .Rowdyism is but a manifestation of physical 
energy, not unknown in the West End. “Funerals and fights 
are the chief recreations of the East-Ender,” says Mr. Free. 
His great vice is drunkenness, and his great virtue good 
humour. “Man or woman, the East-Ender is nothing but 
a big rollicking baby.” Next to his good humour and his 
humour Mr. Free ranks his “affectionate clannishness.” We 
have always heard the same; he sticks to his own, and is capable 
of any sacrifice; but then his whole life is a sacrifice, conscious 
or unconscious. It is in his analysis of the mental limitations of 
the East-Ender that Mr. Free shows his real grip and his careful 
study of his subject. The Millwaller’s ignorance is appalling. 
Existence outside Millwall, or his particular locality, is simply an 
unreal dream. He believes nothing that is told him, any more than 
he believes in a man who comes to live in his quarter for the 
purpose of ameliorating his condition. The thing is absurd, un- 
thinkable. The well-dressed stranger acts as a tonic on the East- 
Ender, according to Mr. Free, hence the uproarious welcome he 
gets. One of the East-Ender’s limitations is his lack of tenacity ; 
it is this, says the author, and his terrible apathy, begotten 
of the exhausting struggle for existence, which kill the 
East End parson. The parson’s complaint is taedium vitae, 
induced by the hopelessness of the task before him. While 
on the one hand the East-Ender is often the victim of a 
tyranny against which he dare not complain, on the other hand 
for the sake of asserting himself he will quarrel at a moment’s 
notice with his bread-and-butter. Nevertheless there can be 
little doubt that he does not meet with honest treatment. 
Mr. Free makes this clear to us. The workers are blackmailed 
relentlessly, with an inhumanity that is more Oriental than 
European, and factory statutes are ridden through and through. 
“ But for the children I should give up in despair,” says the 
author in one chapter; and the children made life bearable, 
possessing the very qualities that are crushed out of them in 
their teens. East End humour must have lightened the struggle 
too. “Seaside?” the Millwall boy will answer. “Not me! I'd 
rather have a penn’orth of seabreeze off a whelk-stall.” “My 


. . . Bek... 
aunt Priscilla is a lady, and she associa i 
said the undertaker’s daughter. “If your pal. et mek 
lady she’d associate with Countesses, not with Earls” 
the retort; from which it will be gathered that the East-B 
has both wit and humour. Mr. Free discusses the « ne 
tree problem,” and exclaims bitterly against those landlords 
who keep their land waste, paying nominal taxes for it, till th, 
workers’ cry for room forces the price up to so much af j 
He says hard things of soup-ticket philanthropy, and i: 
the parochial work in the East End as a gigantic failure e 
tainly from the religious point of view. When the boys andi * 
leave the schools, what becomes of them and their religion? te 
one knows the real mind of the East-Ender, although with Me 
Free’s eyes we can see as far into him as is possible in afew 
years. But he must be lived with, not for seven, but sevent 
years,—though, of course, he scarcely reaches even the edie 
average of life. Seven Years’ Hard is an impression, but a ye 
able, a very true, a very biting impression eaten by a sharp at 
that of honest and fearless truth. Mr. Free’s pen is facile, but 
very forcible, and he is intensely clear-sighted. Not all the 
East End is Millwall—for that we are thankful—but we must take 
care that it does not become a huge Millwall, something Very likg 
an Inferno, not for damned, but for damning souls. 
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MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I, 

Memoirs of Alexander I. and the Court of Russia. By Madame}, 
Comtesse de Choiseul-Gouffier. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 5g, 
net.)—Much of what we know concerning Alexander and his Court 
has been drawn from these Memoirs of Madame de Choiseyl. 
Gouffier. Contemporary French writers based their information on 
her known intimacy with the Court, and her acquaintance with 
many of the horrors of the retreat from Moscow. A Pole, and living 
at Vilna, she gives us some dreadful pictures of the spectres that 
wandered about the streets,—men who had lost all feeling or sense 
of suffering but that of hunger. It isa realistic picture that of the 
beaten soldiers and the heterogeneous collection of garments 
they had clothed themselves in for protection against the cold— 
ladies’ fur hoods, vestments, dressing-gowns, grave-clothes, The 
Emperor Alexander dominates the book, and the lavish praise 
and enthusiasm with which his personality is adorned would be 
nauseous but for the sincerity of the biographer, her knowledge 
of affairs and accuracy, and the many anecdotes she introduces, 
Moreover, Madame de Choiseul-Gouffier could describe a scene—a 
Court scene or a street scene—with real power. These Memoirs 
have a great interest, and recall with peculiar vividness Alexander's 
Court. The account of Pahlen’s conspiracy against Paul, omitted 
in the second French edition, is included—the Memoirs being 
translated from the first edition—and a vigorous but harrowing 
narrative it is. Alexander was worshipped by many as the beau 
idéal of a Sovereign, and Europe, and even France, owed much 
to him. Whether Madame de Choiseul-Gouffier’s account of 
Alexander can be justified in fact cannot be discussed on the 
present occasion, but it is impossible to deny the interest of her 
narrative, for the translation of which we must thank Miss Mary 
B. Patterson. 








THE NORTHUMBERLAND MANUSCRIPT. 

Examination of an Old Manuscript Preserved in the Library of 
the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick. By J. Le Marchant 
Douse. (Taylor and Francis. 2s. 6d. net.)—The manuscript here 
examined is the Northumberland manuscript, a facsimile of 
which was recently reviewed in these columns. About the edit- 
ing of that document in the interest of the Shakespeare-Bacon 
craze we had to speak with severity. Mr. Douse’s examination 
is undertaken in an entirely different spirit, and if his pamphlet 
had been in the hands of the other editor, it might (though we 
do not say it would) have saved him a good deal of labour. For 
Mr. Douse identifies the handwriting in which the famous 
scribblings on the outside leaf of the manuscript are made 
as that of John Davies of Hereford, the poet and writing- 
master, who was, at the probable date of the manuscript, in the 
service of the Earl of Northumberland. Mr. Douse is at some 
pains to go through all the scribble, and show that every entry 
refers to people whom Davies is known to have been concerned 
with. Thus with the entry “Neville. Ne vile velis,” he compares 
an epigram of Davies’s addressed to Sir Henry Neville which 
concludes “thy noble name denies the vile.” Mr. Douse repro- 
duces the facsimile of the scribbled cover made for Spedding’s 
reprint, but gives no facsimile of the known writing of John 
Davies, so that we have not before us the means of testing their 
identity. Assuming, however, that he is right in his identifica- 
tion, we may congratulate him on a small piece of work satis- 





factorily accomplished. 
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BRANTOME ON DUELS. 

tories of the Siateenth Century. From the French of 
By George H. Powell. Illustrated. (A. H. Bullen. 
e are few more entertaining gossippers in 
ulous old Brantéme, whose fifteen volumes 
vertheless scarcely known to the modern English 

"™ Probably the only one of thein that is still much 
— the “ Vies des Dames Galantes,” and that mainly for 
- rt of its somewhat risky subject. Yet there is a great 
a catenin not to speak of the valuable insight which 
ac pis into French society and modes of thought in the 
‘steenth century, to be derived from the pages of this quaint 
per rtless but very human writer. Mr. Powell has had the wit 
this and has made a very readable book out of one of 
pea Rw less known treatises, the “Discours sur les Duels.” 
He has not aimed at a literal version, for good reasons. Brantéme 
was a most natural and amusing, but neither an exact nor a 
prilliant writer. His language may be compared to that of Pepys 
or Cromwell for its unstudied and surprising effects. “ His 
grammar is of the domestic and postprandial order, and the 
nominatives of his most animated sentences have to be inferred, 
often as not, from the story he is telling.” Also there are 
many longwewrs and almost tedious digressions,—notably when- 
ever Brantéme gets on the track of his ill-fated uncle, La 
Chiteigneraie, and the famous duel in which Jarnac killed that 
worthy relative by the original blow to which his name has ever 
since been proverbially given. So Mr. Powell has ventured to 
take considerable liberties with his author, and has given us a 
very free and somewhat condensed version, which nevertheless 
succeeds admirably in reproducing the naive and garrulous effect 
of the original. It isa remarkable system of ethics that is set 
forth in these pages. Brantéme, indeed, was a good type of what 
has been called the non-moral man. His code was simply 
summed up in the belief that a brave seigneur or a grande dame 
de par le monde could do no wrong, and he narrates the most 
scandalous actions of either with a candid simplicity and 
ignorance that any one could cavil at them which go far to 
disarm the sturdy moralist. To read a book like this is a very 
instructive commentary upon the whole history of France in the 
days of the League and the St. Bartholomew, of the Mignons and 
the Guises. It helps one to understand much that would other- 
wise be hopelessly perplexing. Apart from that, Brantiéme’s 
stories are most entertaining, and—thanks to Mr. Powell’s 
editorial shears—there is not a dull page in the whole book. 
We should add that the illustrations, taken from contemporary 
treatises on fencing and similar arts of self-defence and tourna- 
ment, greatly add to the interest and value of this agreeable 


Dueling Si 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


A Short History of Ancient Peoples. By Robinson Souttar. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.)—In the second edition of Dr, 
Robinson Souttar’s useful compendium of ancient history atten- 
tion is rightly drawn to the extraordinary widening of our 
knowledge of the remote past which has been produced by the 
excavations of the last few years. It is not very long since 
recorded history was supposed to begin with the so-called 
“classics” of Greece and Rome, and no one recognised that 
civilisation had really existed ages before Plato, or even Homer, 
as there were brave men before Agamemnon, whose memory 
perished for want of an historian. ‘“ Beyond the limits of Greek 
classical history and the Old Testament records all was darkness 
and fable.” Now all that is changed: the archaeologist has 
penetrated into the darkness of the past and revealed new worlds 
as startling as that which was reached by Columbus. We may 
quote a passage from the eloquent introduction which has been 
written by Professor Sayce, in which the moral of this change is 
well pointed :— 

“The East is yielding up its dead, and we are beginning to 
learn that the ancient Oriental world was, after all, not so very 
unlike our own. We know now that Egypt and Babylonia and 
Assyria enjoyed a culture and civilisation of high order long 
centuries before Herodotus or even Homer, and thatthe elements 
of Greek culture itself were derived from the East. Wecan never 
return to the old complacent belief that Europe was the primal 
home and cradle of cultivated man, or that between the ancient 
Oriental world and the world of European thought and literature 
lies a deep and impassable gulf. If modern Oriental research has 
taught us nothing else, it has at least taught us that literary 
culture is immensely old in the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Nile. It has shown that the civilisation and culture of 
to-day are not the first the world has seen; that in the days 
of Moses education and literary activity were as fully de- 
veloped as they were in the days of our immediate forefathers, 
and that in still earlior ages books were read and written, the law 


was codified, libraries established, and the Arts and Sciences 
studied and known. The lesson our vanity has received at the 
hands of astronomy and geology has thus been enforced by 
Oriental archaeology: as man and his earth are not the centre 
of the Universo, for whom alone the orbs of heaven were made, 
and the animals and plants created, so, too, we of the nineteenth 
century are not the first and exclusive possessors of culture and 
science. The more we know of the civilisations of the past, the 
more are they seen to resemble our own; whatever progress there 
may have been in certain branches of knowledge, and, above all, 
in their material application, in the general elements of culture, 
in the arts of life and the organisation of society we have made 
but little advance upon the educated classes of ancient Egypt or 
Babylonia.” 

Dr. Souttar’s main intention has been to bring this revised history 
of mankind home to the popular imagination, and we welcome 
this new edition of his useful work, in which the latest discoveries 
of the spade in Crete and Egypt and elsewhere are made 
accessible, 








HERALDS OF REVOLT. 

Heralds of Revolt. By William Barry, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Although the author of these “ Studies 
in Modern Literature and Dogma ”—we prefer the sub-title of 
this book to the title, more imposing though that is—has a 
perilous command of a vaguely attractive rhetoric, they are 
conscientiously executed, and will be found stimulating as well as 
interesting, even by such as have read the most that has been 
written on such subjects as George Eliot, “John Inglesant,” 
Carlyle, Amiel, and Nietzsche. Something must be allowed for 
the form in which these studies originally appeared—that of 
magazine articles—and for Dr. Barry’s standpoint, which is that of 
“the Cathedral of the Ages as it truly is—a temple all glorious 
within; its lamps kindled for the sacrifice that consecrates and 
ransoms Nature no less than man; its music never silent; its 
song of all kindreds and peoples as they kneel in white raiment 
round immemorial shrines.” But Dr. Barry has saturated 
himself with the literature, vast though that is, of modern 
“revolt,” and his book will be found stimulating and suggestive, 
even by readers who may not see their way to agree with all his 
conclusions. His studies of Amiel, Heine, and Nietzsche are 
admirable, and it is evident that Dr. Barry found himself very 
congenially occupied in writing them. His treatment of 
figures like Dumas, Balzac, Zola, and Hugo is, perhaps, a 
trifle scrappy. Still, there is genuine critical insight in sucha 
judgment as this:—“It cannot be said that Hugo was the 
master of a new philosophy, or brought elements which had not 
been secretly working there, into French literature. He did but 
throw into startling and magnificent forms the principles which 
Jean Jacques had developed by means of that insistent corrosive 
rhetoric, eating its way as straight towards its object as a whole 
swarm of locusts, whereby he beat down rivals and opponents.” 
Although Dr. Barry keeps his ethico-religious and profoundly 
Roman Catholic purpose steadily before him, almost any chapter 
of his book can be regarded as a special essay and read by itself. 
Looked at thus, “ John Inglesant” is, perhaps, not only the most 
symmetrically artistic chapter in the volume, but is one of the 
best and most comprehensive studies of the subject that have 
ever been published. 








MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

Man and his Environment. Edited by John P. Kingsland. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d.)—According to Mr. Kingsland, this volume is 
based upon the notebooks left him by a friend who had for many 
years led a life of solitary thought, the general tendencies of which 
may be gathered from the fact that at one time he contemplated 
entering the Christian ministry. Mr. Kingsland says his friend was 
“a, seeker after truth.” To this it may be added that he reasoned 
himself into a devout belief of the simple, trustful kind, feeling 
himself “justified in reposing an implicit faith in the man Christ 
Jesus; justified in accepting His manifestation of Life as a mani- 
festation of the Life of the Eternal; and His manifestation of 
Love as the revelation of the key-note of the Universe.” Mr. 
Kingsland’s friend recalls in many of his sayings the brooding 
solitary thinkers of the past who have tried to reconcile their 
faith with the “ scientific” conclusions of their time. Here and 
there he suggests Amiel without his despair, and Rutherford with- 
out his too exuberant spirituality. His thoughts, as arranged 
by his editor under the heads of “Truth,” “ Mankind,” “ Life,” 
“ Forces,” “ Religion,” and “ Love” present what may be termed 
reverent and broad orthodoxy in an essentially mystical, but not 
on that account unacceptable, form. They are less interesting as 
a contribution to theological literature than as the self-executed 
portrait of a “God-intoxicated man,” or, to be strictly accurate, 








of a man intoxicated with the idea that “ God is love,” 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST IN ENGLAND. 

An Impressionist in England. By F. Horace Rose. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This is a volume of interesting sketches, chiefly, 
though not exclusively, dealing with “impressions” of England 
by an evidently very capable South African journalist. Mr. Rose 
is an effective phrase-maker, as when he says: “Modern Edin- 
burgh is a city of one street and many precipices; old Edinburgh 
is a city of one precipice and many streets.” He has also a happy 
journalistic knack of effectively indicating contrasts between 
places, as when, on the authority of a London friend, he states 
that, grouped together, London’s eleven thousand refreshment- 
rooms and coffee-shops alone would form a town larger than 
Durban, and four times the size of Grahamstown or East London, 
and that its “650 theatres and music-halls would form a city 
bigger than Bloemfontein, sheltering every night between the 
hours of eight and twelve 325,000 people, or more than at present 
populate the four largest towns in Africa.” The horrors of 
London poverty have struck Mr. Rose as they strike every visitor 
to this country, and he writes of them quite as interestingly and 
almost as forcibly as the author who styles himself “Jack 
London,” and who recently published a volume devoted to this 
subject. But we prefer his miscellaneous papers, such as those 
on Edinburgh, Whitby, and Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. Fully a third 
of the volume is given up to South African sketches and stories. 
In these, and particularly in “ Reminiscences of a Refugee,” Mr. 
Rose is perhaps seen at his very best. 








A Backward Glance: the Story of John Ridley, a Pioneer. By 
Annie E. Ridley. (J. Clarke and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Ridley was a notable 
combination of the practical man and the mystic. He invented 
a reaping machine, which helped largely in promoting the pros- 
perity of South Australia, the Colony to which he emigrated in 
early life; and he was a convinced spiritualist, though not at all 
the man to be imposed upon by any spurious marvels. The 
invention brought him nothing but fame; he seems scarcely to 
have desired that it should bring him anything. He wished to 
serve his country, and it satisfied him to be successful in so doing 
it. The story of John Ridley’s public and private life is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and it has been told by his daughter with 
equal loyalty and truthfulness. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & G0.’S List. 
OXFORD and its Story. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. 


With 24 Tinted Lithographs by HERBERT RAILTON. Uniform with the 
Dean of Ely’s “Cambridge.” £1 1s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 copies, wich includes extra Illustrations and an Original 
Drawing by Mr. Railton. Only a few copies of this special Edition remain, 
and the price (which can be obtained of the Booksellers) has now been 
raised. Please write for Prospectus. 

The Times says:—‘ Mr. Headlam......has dived thoroughly into the 
authorities for his very exhaustive chronicle of the growth and old life of 
Oxford and its connection with English history. [Regarding the illustrations] 
Picturesque, combining remarkable faithfulness to the originals with great 


delicacy and skill of handling.” 
PARIS ROME 
and its Story. 


and its Story. 
By Tomas Okey, Author of 

“Venice.” With over 120 Illus- | By Lisa Durr Gorpon and Sr. Cian 
BappDELEY. With over 150 Illus- 


trations, 50 being in Colour by 
Aubrey Waterfield, &c., £1 1s. net. 
The Times says :—‘‘ This delightful 











trations, 50 being in Colour by 

O. F. M. Ward, &c., &c., £1 1s. net. 

The Athenzum says:—* This book is 

a welcome addition to the numerous 

publications devoted to the French | volume...... both these writers wear 

capital.” their learning lightly, as only deep 

The Worldsays:—“ Avolume whichit | readers, familiar with their subject, 
would be difficult to praise too highly.” | can do.” 

Also Large-Paper Editions. 
Please Write for Prospectus, with Coloured Illustrations, 


New Book by the Author of “CITIES.” 


STUDIES in PROSE and VERSE. 


A Volume of Essays. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. With 8 Photogravures of Authors upon whom some of 
the Essays have been written. 











A CORNER OF ARCADY. By|AN IMPRESSIONIST IN 


F. A. Knicut, Author of ‘“Sea- 





board of Mendip.” 7s. 6d. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says 
“Delightful studies of Nature...... 
The illustrations are quite a feature 
of the work.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘ All lovers of 
the country are recommended to make 
the acquaintance of ‘A Corner of 
Arcady.’”’ 









ENGLAND. By F. Horace Rose. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* Mr, 
Rose's attachment to the old country 
is based on something different from 
these [mere literary and _ historical 
associations of the obvious kind], some- 
thing less sentimental, more material, 
and possibly more permanent.” 





London: J, M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT, 


By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “That Fast Miss Blount,” 


MORGANATIC. 


By MAX NORDAU, Author of “De ion.” Translated 
ELIZABETH LEE. ’ senna ly 


“Astory of much realistic force, well translated.”—Times, 


THE DREXEL DREAM. 
By W. A. MACKENZIE, Author of “His Majesty’s Peacock,” 
** An excellent story, excellently told.”—To-day, 


TERESA OF WATLING STREET. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand B ” 
8 Illustrations by Frank GILLETT. abylon Hotel.” Wig 


“Recalls very vividly the wild sobriety of Stevenson’s * : 
Nights.’ "—Morning Leader. “4 ons "Hew Anti 


THERE AND BACK. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “ The Bayswater Miracle,” 
‘Excellent fun.”—Onlooker. 


THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. 
By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “‘ Confessions of a Journalist,” 
** A vigorous picture, full of power.”—Daily News, 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. 
d Staaaue Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” 
**An unaffected and manly record of a worthy career.”’—Outlook, 











NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
A Quem OF CURDS AND CREAM. By Donornn 
#ERARD. 
THE ALABASTER BOX, 


of ** The Orange Girl.” 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
Author of “‘ By Proxy.” 


STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Etuarp Gore 
F.R.A.S. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, : 


By WALTER BESANT, Author 


By JAMES Pay, 








KING KOKO; or, The Pretty Princess and the Lucky Lover, 
A Conjuring Entertainment in the form of a Fairy Tale, with Practical 
Instructions. By Professor Horrmann, Author of ‘‘ Modern Magic,” &, 
With 25 Illustrations by H. L. SHINDLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net, 











SIR WALTER BESANT’S LONDON BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER. With Etching by F. S. Wanker, and 130 


Tilustrations. 

SOUTH LONDON. 
118 Illustrations. 

EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. § 


Wa tren, and 57 Illustrations by Pum May, L. Raven Hitt, and Josera 
PENNELL. 


With Etching by F. 8. Wanker, and 





JERUSALEM : the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER 
Besant and E, H. PaLMEeR. With Map and 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis HEALY, 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cnartzs 
Reape. Edition de Luxe. With 16 Photogravure and 84 Half-tone Illus. 
trations by Mart B, Hewerpine. Small 4to, cloth, 6s, net. 





PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Humorous 


Cartoons, Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net each, 


Memories and Portraits. By Rosrrt Lovis STEVENSON. 

The Open Air. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 

Robinson Crusoe. By DanieL Deror. With 37 Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Otiver WeENDELL Houmes, 
With Illustrations by J. G. Thomson. 

The Decameron of Boccaccio. 

London. By Sir Watrer Besant. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Water BESANT, 

Virginibus Puerisque. By Ronerr Louis Stevenson. 

Men and Books. By Roserr Lovis STEvENsoN. 

New Arabian Nights. By Rosert Louis Srevenson. 

The Pocket R. L. S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works, 

The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES, 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 

Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuartes Reape. 

**It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Cuaries READE, 

The Deemster. By Haut Carne. 

The Woman in White. By Wikre CoL.ins, 

Condensed Novels. By Brer Harre. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE SANCTUARY KALENDAR. 


‘ alendar and Lectionary of the English Church, 
roan | ne ehies of the Services appointed for each day, 
9 Collects to be used, and of Liturgical Hymns and 
» Fe for the year of our Lord 1905, With Suggestions for 
Ceremonial of Holy Communion, and Notes as to the 
Arrangement of Parish Churches, &c. 
Edited by Percy DEARMER, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Primrose Hill, London, and F. C, EELES, Hon. Sec. 
f the Alcuin Club and Diocesan Librarian of Aberdeen. 
Small 4to, with many Illustrations, 1s. [In December. 


ASPECTS OF THE ATONEMENT : 


ing Sacrifice Illustrated from the Various Sacrificial 

Teo the Old Testament and from the Successive Ages of 

Christian Thought. ? 

the Rev. LONSDALE Raa«G, M.A., Prebendary and Vice- 

Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. With a Preface by EpwArp, 
Bishop OF LINCOLN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. : 

[Just published. 


exTs.—The Mystery of the Atonement—Christ our Passover—Christ 


Corr: Offering—Christ our Sin-Offering—Christ our Peace-Offering. 


our Burnt- 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. Edited by the Rev. A. E. 
HinLarp, M.A., Head-Master of Durham School. Crown 8vo, 

95 [ Nearly ready. 

i f “Rivingtons’ Edition of the Books of the Bible for 
Bia ag mA detailed List of this Series will be sent on application to 
the publishers. 


DBOOK TO THE HISTORY 
HANDS HEBREW MONARCHY. Vol. II. The 
Accession of Solomon to the Captivity of Judah. With Intro- 
duction, Maps, Text, Notes, Schemes of Lessons, and Black- 
board Summaries. For the Use of Teachers and Students. 
By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of Culham Training 
College. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
i “Rivingtons’ Handbooks to the Bibleand Praye 
Fea { * cvailed Liat of this Series will be sent on application to the 
Publishers. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS 
(A.D. 98-461). By the Rev. LEIGHTON PunLAn, M.A.,, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Theological Lecturer of St. 
John’s and Oriel Colleges. Crown 8vo, 5s.net. [Zu the press. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘The Church Universal,’’ a Series of eight volumes 
dealing with the history of the Christian Church. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN 


TRUTH. Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. By the 
Right Rev. E. 8. TansBot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, [Nearly ready. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


By OscaR D. WATKINS, Rector of St. Martin’s, Colchester, and 
formerly Archdeacon of Lucknow, Author of “Holy Matri- 
mony : a Treatise on the Divine Law of Marriage.” 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a work of a very high order, which aims at setting forth the reality 
of the Providence of God in human affairs in such a way as to convince the 
thoughtful and interest the devout. The chapters on Miracles are especially 
valuable, as also those on the direction of Laws by Men, by Angels, and by 
God.” —Church Union Gazette, 


THE GRACE OF LIFE. A Series of 


Short Papers on Practical Religion for Busy People. By 
Rosert LAURENCE OTTLEY, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

“This little book of short papers on practical religion, written for busy 


people, is concise, clear, easy to read, suggestive, and well fitted for its pur- 
pose, The writer is a scholar and a practical man.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 


Containing the Chief Things which a Christian ought to Know, 
Believe, and Do to his Soul's Health. By the Rev. W. H. 
JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 
Square. With a Preface by the Right Rev. C. C. GRAFTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac, Fourth Edition, Revised, 16mo, 

2s, 6d. net. 
This Manual contains the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels from the Prayer- 
Book, together with Collects for “ Black Letter” Saints’ Days, and other 
special occasions from ‘‘The English Liturgy,’ Edited by the Rev. Percy 


THE TUDOR DYNASTY, 1485-1603. 


With Maps, Plans, Genealogies, Analyses, List of Dates, &c. 
By ArTHUR HassAtl, M.A., Editor of “Periods of European 
History,” and Author of “A Class Book of English History.” 
Small feap. 8vo, 2s. 


Forming a Volume of Rivingtons’ Text-Books of English History, for the 
use of Schools in which Special Subjects in English History are being taught. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Mrs. Cyr1n RaNnsoME, Small fcap. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. For the use of the Lower Forms of Schools. 
By CyrIL RANSOME, M.A., late Professor of Modern History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Small fcap. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, Is. 9d. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in 
Colleges. By Cyrin Ransome, M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d., or in Two Periods :— 


Period 1.—To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. Period 2.—To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. For the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
Training Colleges, Army, Intermediate, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, the Central Welsh Board, Irish 
Intermediate, Scottish Leaving Certificates, &c. With Maps, 
Plans, Lists of Important Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard 
Illustrations, Chief Names, Notes, and Index. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS. By Basin E. HamMonp, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Volume is intended to serve as a text-book for beginners in Comparative 


Politics (or the classification of States and their Governments), sketching the 
beginning and early growth of the more important States. 


LECTURES SCIENTIFIQUES. 


A French Reader for Science Students, Containing Extracts 
from Modern French Scientific Works in Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Physiology and Botany. With a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. By W. G. HArtroa, B.A. Lond., Lecturer in 
French at University College, London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[Just published, 


Edited by the Rev. S. E. Lonananp, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Wellington College. Small fcap. Svo. 
JUNIOR COURSE.—In two books of equal difficulty of the Standard of the 
Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 6d, each. 


SENIOR COURSE.—In two books of equal difficulty of the Standard of the 
Cambridge Senior Local Examinations, and of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Junior Joint Board, 8d, each. 


ORAL TEACHING. This contains 110 Lessons for Oral 
Practice, Questionnaire, Phrases, Thémes, and Grammar in 
French, with Vocabulary and 24 Illustrations, 
By C. V. CaAtvertT. Edited by W. G. Hartoa, B.A. Lond. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Four of the Illustrations, enlarged fur Wall Pictures, may be had 
separately, mounted on linen, 3s. 6d. each net ; or, mounted on linen, varnished, 
taped, eyeleted, and with wooden rollers, 6s, net each, 


ANECDOTES ET RKECITS. 


A Reader for Elementary and Middle Forms, with Oral 
Exercises, Passages for Ke-translation, and Vocabulary. 

By W. G. Hartoa, B.A. Lond. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Mary Williams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Jn the press, 


MELANGES FRANCAIS. 


An Elementary Reader for the Second and Third Years of 
French Instruction. By W.G. Hartoa, B.A. Lond. 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES ET CONVERSATIONS 
FRANCAISES. A Reader for Middle and Upper Forms 


containing subjects forming a suitable basis for French Con- 
versation. By W. G. Hartoc, B.A. Lond. With a Map of 





Dearmer, 


France and a Plan of Paris, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW _ BOOks, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LORD COLERIDGE 


(LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND). 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
TIMES.—“ Lord Coleridge was certainly one of the most versatile and brilliant men of his time, and his 


are adequately reflected in this most valuable biography.” 


2 vols., with Portraits, 30s. net. 


character and Carder 





THE PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM II. AND HIS CONSORT. 


A Secret History of 


the Court of Berlin. 


From the Papers and Diaries, extending over a period beginning June, 1888, to the Spring of 1893, of a Lady-in- Waiting on Her Majesty the Empress.Queen, 


Edited by HENRY W. FISCHER, 


10s. net, 





JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. A Survey by 
its Highest Authorities. Second Edition. Edited by ALFRED Stxap. 
Large 8vo, 20s. net. . 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An autobiography of a nation.” 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. By 
E. D. Moret. With Illustrations and Maps, lis. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—* At last, in this book, we have a thorough, complete, and 

decisive account of the methods of government applied in the Congo Free 


State.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘ Mr. Morel has written a big book which may 
be regarded as the complete history and exposure of the Congo Free State.” 


AFTER WORK: Fragments from the Workshop of 
an Old Publisher. By Epwarp Marston, F.R.G.S. Medium 8vo, with 
24 Full-page Plates, 10s. net. 


ACADEMY AND LITERATURE.—‘‘Mr. Marston has given us a wholly 
delightful sketch of what a wealth of friendship a good upright man of busi- 
ness can make It is an exhilarating and inspiring work.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
Vol. I.—The BOOK of SONGS. Vol. I1.—NEW POEMS, and ATTA TROLL. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s, net. 














The Definitive Edition of the Novels of COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Translated from the Russian by ConsTANCE GARNETT. 


WAR AND PEACE. 
Vols. IV., V., and VI. 7s. 6d, each vol. 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE,.—‘ Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’'s 
translations no praise is too high. She writes a vigorous, nervous English 
that it is the purest pleasure to read.” 


GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN 


ENGLISH ART. By Sir Watter ArmstroneG (Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland). With 40 Illustrations in Half-tone and 8 in Photogravure, 
decorated cloth, royal 8vo, 15s. net. 
GUARDIAN. — “An exceedingly comely volume A more acceptable 
— for any person of artistic proclivities it would be hard to find, tor Sir 
alter Armstrong is as delightful a writer as he is an accomplished critic, 
= work is splendidly illustrated, and enshrined in a setting worthy of its 
author.” 








IVAN THE TERRIBLE, From the Frncha y 


Pe bsg ahora’ papel 14s. net. 

AILY CHRONICLE,.—* By far the best book about ‘ * whi 

far appeared in English.” ut ‘Grozny’ which has s0 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—*M. Waliszewski’s bo 

thoughtful contribution to history.” 


PRR 
TH ROUG H x THE UNKNOWN PAmirs 
VAKHAN AND GARAN). By 0. % i 2 
(ape, 15s. net. ) y 0. OLursex. With 6 Illustrations and 3 
ACADEMY AND LITERATURE.—“ It is a good story, well told. of ; 
pluck, endurance, and fortitude, with the result that Tbearvations hoa 
published about a region of which heretofore we knew little or nothing,” , 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By Ricuarp Fim 


ty crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[TISH WEEKLY.—* This admirably written and sy i ‘ 
should be studied by every social worker.” Ympathetic narmtir 


MEMOIRS OF A _ GREAT DETECTIVE, 


Incidents in the Life of JOHN WILSON MUR . Wi ‘ 
™ — gee 10s. net. RAY. With Focial 
e writer of these very remarkable memoirs has been for man 

head of the Canadian detective service, and his reminiscences poh poked 
every crime of any importance that has come within his varied experience 
The famous Birchall case, in which Murray secured a conviction, and which 
was, perhaps, his greatest achievement, is described at length and most 

graphically, with a host of others scarcely if at all inferior to it in interest, 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN HEART, and other Pairy Talg. 


By Viotet Jacos, Author of ‘‘ The Interloper.” With 16 Black-and-Whits 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by May SanpueEtm. Pott 4to, 5s, net, 


THE BOOK OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 


GAMES. With Suggestions for Entertainments. By Mrs, Buatoy 
KINGSLAND. 6s. 








TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Mr. Marriott Watson writes in the DAILY MAIL:—“No tale of school 
7 5 Sere read siuce ‘Tom Brown’ is comparable with Mr. Turley’s ‘Godfrey 
arten.’”’ 


GODFREY MARTEN: Undergraduate. By Cuartts 


TURLEY. 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 5s. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. By 


Hall Caine. 


SCOTSMAN.—“Some of the best writing that Mr. Caine has ever done, and some of the best writing ever seen in tictional literature” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“PIGS IN CLOVER.” 
BACCARAT. FRANK DANBY. 
With many Illustrations in Colour by Parrys. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS. Dour WYLLARDE. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ ‘Captain Amyas’ gives a vivid and strong pic- 
ture of the life and amours of a sea captain......The book will interest its 
readers.” 


A LADDER OF SWORDS. _ Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 

BOOKMAN.—“ The whole thing, dainty, dream-like, and of almost gossamer 
lightness, captures the reader’s fancy, and holds him interested from the first 
page to the last.” 


THE GREY WORLD. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A very remarkable book......The promise of her 
work is excellent, the idea is interesting.” 
BOOKMAN.—“ One of the cleverest and most original books which has 
appeared yet this season.” 


1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. S. K. GHosu. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ We kLail in his book the first signs of one of the 
great results of our Incian conquest,—namely, the infusion into our literature 
of a genuine spirit of Oriental romance.” 














THE HEART OF PENELOPE. Mrs. BELLOc Lownpes, 

_TIMES.—‘‘The book deserves careful reading ; it is a strong and dignified 
piece of work. Mrs. Lowndes writes with now and then a flash of wit anda 
constant and gratifying security of style and phrase.” 


“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? F, A, BEYERLEIY. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘It is absolutely fascinating in its hold upon the 
reader Its obvious purport and the lessons it conveys make it a book that 
everyone interested in the present condition of Germany and its future outlook 
should obtain and read.” 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. W. S. Mavenan, 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘On opening a new book by Mr. Maugham one always 
settles down in anticipation of something out of the ordinary, and in the 
present case one is not disappointed.......6The Merry-Go-Round’ is good to 
quote ; but may we assure every one it is still better to read ?” 


PAM. Baroness VON HUTTEN. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ ‘ Pam’ is undoubtedly a work of ability, and the author has 
a keen sense of humour that makes it bright and amusing.” 


ON ETNA. NorMA LORIMER. 


ACADEMY AND LITERATURE.— This is one of that rare and select band 
of books which strike the genuine romantic note......The story of her (the 
heroine’s) life among the brigands and of her passion for the brigand captaia, 
which he returns, is told at once with verve le delicacy.” 
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Nortce.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


JureraRY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-— -<--— -- 
HE news from the front is still of an indecisive character, 
but another element of romance has been added to the 
siege of Port Arthur by the successful flight from the land 
and water beleaguered city of a torpedo-boat bearing despatches 
for the Ozar. Ina storm of blinding snow the torpedo-boat 
managed to leave Port Arthur unobserved, to elude the vigi- 
lance of the Japanese blockading squadron, and to make her 
way at full speed to Chifu. On her arrival there the message 
she carried for the Czar was at once put on the wires, her 
crew and stores were landed, and at nightfall the boat was 
blown up to avoid her being either handed over to China, or 
else cnt out by the Japanese destroyers that had followed 
her hot-foot to Chifu, and lay waiting outside the harbour. 
Though to blow up vessels in their port is hardly a proceeding 
of which the Chinese Government can approve, the act is not 
a breach of neutrality of which the Japanese can complain. 
What the message to the Czar contained is, of course, unknown, 
but there seems reason to believe that both besiegers and 
besieged are suffering severely from the terrible nature of the 
Manchurian winter climate. The same is true of the great 
armies that face each other on the Sha-ho. The frost seems to 
hold them spellbound, and both forces are reported to be 
more concerned at present in finding unfrozen water, in 
digging underground dwellings that are frost-proof, and in 
providing stoves for outposts, than in the “red business” 
of war. 











During the week there have been many rumours of | 
“hitches” in the negotiations with Russia, but on Friday 
the Daily Mail published a statement of a reassuring nature, 
declaring that they ‘‘ understand the only outstanding point” 
to be the precise signification of certain expressions in the 
French original of the Agreement. We trust and believe 
this is the case, but may note in this context the Daily Mail 
telegram from Paris in Friday’s issue which states that Germany 
has been playing the part of mischief-maker, and doing her 
best to minimise the services which France recently rendered 
Russia by her friendly intervention, and “to prove to the 
Czar’s Government that France was the accomplice of 
England in humiliating Russia.” We cannot, of course, 
tell whether this news is authentic, but it is certainly safe to 
say that it is by no means incredible, for the policy suggested | 





as having been taken is eminently characteristic of German 
diplomacy. 


The debate in the French Chamber on the Anglo-French 
Agreement ended on Saturday last, when the House voted a 
distinct declaration of approval by 436 votes to 94. The entire 
Convention was then ratified by 443 votes to105. This majority, 
too, was a sincere one, M. Deschanel, the former President of 
the Chamber, who understands the temper of the Deputies, 
affirming that even sharp critics of the Agreement cordially 
accepted the entente cordiale between the two countries. The 
only doubts were as to the treatment of France in the matters 
of the road to Lake Tchad, of the terms of the arrangement 
as to Gambia, and of that everlasting bone of contention, the 
right to buy bait in Newfoundland. M. Delcassé promised 
that all these subjects should be considered in subsequent 
negotiations, but insisted that the Agreement should be 
accepted as a “firm and imperative” one; which was agreed 
to, though not till the Chamber had affirmed the necessity 
for such negotiations by a nearly unanimous vote. Of the 
general opposition, part represented a certain discontent in 
the maritime provinces, where the vote of the fishermen in- 
terested in cod is important; but the greater portion came 
from the few Anglophobes, who will probably exist in France, 
as Francophobes will exist in England, while the nations 
endure. The event is considered by all parties in France 
a new guarantee for peace, not only between the countries 
concerned, but all over the world, France and Britain 
when acting in unison being able to exert their influence 
every where. 


General André, the Republican Minister of War, has fallen. 
He has evidently been told by his colleagues that after the 
vote of the Chamber, which acquitted him of the charge of 
espionage by a majority of only 2, he has become a source of 
weakness to the Cabinet; and on Tuesday he resigned in a 
letter to M. Combes, in which he declares that while he is not 
dismayed by those who “ besiege” the Government, he cannot 
“ acquiesce for a moment in the possibility that he might be 
the cause of disunion in the Republican majority.” General 
André has been a most energetic Minister of War, and has 
succeeded in restoring discipline in the French Army, im- 
perilled by the bitter antagonism of Clerical and Monarchical 
officers to the Republic; but there is little doubt that in his 
zeal for reform he accepted the services of “ delators” too 
readily, and purged the district commands with too little 
attention to non-political claims. He is succeeded by a 
civilian, M. Berteaux, the able leader of the Liberal-Socialist 


group. 


M. Maurice Berteaux may, however, make his mark in the 
reorganisation of the Army. Though by training a stock- 
broker, in which capacity he has accumulated a great fortune, 
he was early recognised in the Chamber as a man of the first 
force; rapidly took the lead, though a strong Radical, or 
“ Socialist,” on all questions of military finance; fought on 


| the liberal side in the Dreyfus case; and is said by the Times 


Paris correspondent to have extorted from his Conservative 
opponents an admission of his competence. He will, it is 
known, continue the policy of making the Army Republican; 
and has, it is reported, already begun by sending most of the 
Staff of the War Office back to their regiments. If the 
accounts of his capacity are correct, he is evidently destined 
to play a great part in French politics, and may possibly 
become even a European figure. It is, we suppose, the first 
time that a stockbroker has had a chance of playing such a 
réle; though why a stockbroker should not be a great 
politician as much as an advocate like Gambetta or a littérateur 
like Thiers we do not know, 
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The official organs of Vienna assert that a Russian loan, 
said to be for £50,000,000 sterling, is about to be admitted to 
the German market, “thanks to the benevolent tendencies of 
the German Imperial Government.” Germany in fact, it is 
added, means to have no differences with Russia. The same 
authorities affirm that the German Emperor and the Czar are 
about to meet, doubtless to discuss Manchurian affairs; but 
this is denied in St. Petersburg, where there is great faith in 
the proverb, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, and where, also, 
it is probably felt that Nicholas II. is no match for William II. 
in personal mastery of diplomacy. It seems certain, however, 
that if the German Emperor desires the interview, the Russian 
Emperor must yield, as the latter really needs help, both as 
regards his loans, and his purchases of war material from 
German workshops. The negotiations are said to be carried 
on through the Military Attachés, who, at the request of the 
German Emperor, are now permitted in each country direct 
access to the Sovereign. That was, we believe, the old “wire” 
between the two Courts which William I. said ought always 
to be maintained. 


Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, made a speech on 
November 14th which a few years ago would have marked 
him as a dangerous character. He is determined to prevent, 
or at least to limit, the use of obstruction in the Hungarian 
Parliament; and on Monday, in defending his proposal, he 
used this unusual argument. Hungary, he said, must preserve 
her public life, for it is theoretically possible that a contest 
between the dynasty and the people may again occur, a con- 
test arising from the fact that the wearer of the crown of St. 
Stephen rules also over another State. In such a contest, if 
it were a worthy one, no patriot would hesitate to face the 
bullet or the gallows. ‘“ Public life in Hungary depends upon 
her Parliament, and therefore Parliament must remain worthy, 
and not be turned into an arena for every clown fit for the 
music-hall.” That is “strong talk,’ as the Times corre- 
spondent calls it; and one would like to know whether Count 
Tisza really speaks from a hypothesis, or is secretly looking 
forward to such a possibility. There seems at present little 
danger, for the Monarchy is evidently willing to yield much 
to Hungarians; and the people, like every other people within 
the wide Hapsburg dominion, know that with great Empires 
on every side they cannot hope to stand alone. 


The King and Queen of Portugal arrived in England on 
Tuesday, and were received with even more than the honour 
usually paid to Sovereigns, a mighty fleet having been 
assembled at Spithead to give them a characteristic welcome, 
the warships all flying the Portuguese flag at the main. The 
people, too, seem gratified by the visit, though they hardly 
remember that King Carlos and King Edward are both 
Coburgs, and the papers have been unanimous in recalling 
the friendship, “centuries old,” which has existed between 
Portugal and Great Britain. The visit is ostensibly one of 
courtesy only; but the King is accompanied by his Foreign 
Secretary, and it is possible that matters of political moment 
may be discussed, besides the Arbitration Treaty already 
announced, though they were not mentioned in the rather 
colourless Royal speeches which on Wednesday followed a 
magnificent banquet in Windsor Castle. There are several 
points at which the Portuguese colonial dominion, of which 
her people are very proud, touches our own, and at one of 
these at least our Colonial Office would not be sorry to 
increase the closeness of the connection. The great difficulty 
in the way, say, of a lease of Lourengo Marquez is that it 
must be so arranged as not to wound the sensitive and just 
pride of the Partuguese people, who never forget that they 
were the earliest founders of Huropean settlements, both in 
India and South Africa. Nations do not like to sell their 
monuments. 


The Board of Trade inquiry into the North Sea outrage 
was opened at Hull on Tuesday before Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge and Mr. Butler Aspinall, K.C. The inquiry has been 
divided into two parts, the first dealing with the actual details 
of the incident, the second with the claims for compensation. 
The managing director of the company which owns the 
trawling fleet denied formally what no one believed possible, 
—the presence of munitions of war or Japanese officers aboard. 


of what happened on the night of the outrage, The a 
lights made everything as clear as daylight, and the <a 
could have seen their numbers and build, quite apart 
the signals which they made. “They had nothing to 
back except a few haddocks.” Till the Russians ap bel 
no strange vessel had been seen by the trawlers, _— 
evidence by naval [experts to elucidate some details of 
occurrence, the evidence of the other skippers of the fleet 
heard. There were natural discrepancies in the esti 
given of the distance of the Russian vessels when firing com, 
menced, the highest estimate being half-a-mile. Some wit 
nesses, particularly the skipper of the ‘Moulmein,’ testified t, 
the presence of a warship, similar to those which had fired on 
them, in the neighbourhood several hours after the rest of the 
fleet had departed. On the whole, the inquiry is elicit; 8 
very coherent and complete tale, which entirely dj 188g 
the wild legends about Japanese torpedo-boats or negligencs 
on the part of the trawlers. 


a 


The Duke of Devonshire addressed a great Free-tradg 
meeting, organised by the Free-Trade League, at Rawtenstall 
last Saturday. By the Premier’s own admission, they had 
got into a dangerous impasse, and he could not doubt that 
the Government would take the earliest opportunity of 
summoning a new Parliament, as the situation could 
not be solved by other means. The question of Protection 
v. Free-trade had been raised, and could not be evaded, The 
Liberal or Radical party were unanimous in their support of 
Free-trade, but the convictions of the Unionist party were not 
equally fixed on the subject, as Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
revealed. But neither Mr. Chamberlain nor any other map 
could guarantee that if we took the first step towards 
Protection we would stop there. All experience proved the 
contrary. Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches in every cagg 
contained an appeal to local interests. Relying on alleged 
facts and questionable figures, he sought to prove by demon. 
stration that the special local industry either had been or 
would be ruined by unfair competition. But none of the 
Tariff Reform League, certainly not Mr. Chamberlain, had 
yet thought it worth while to visit any of the great centres 
of the Lancashire cotton industry. That industry, which 
directly concerned from one-fifteenth to one-tenth of the entire 
population of Great Britain, depended chiefly on foreign 
exportation. That exportation could only be maintained in 
the face of competition by cheapness of production, and it 
would puzzle the most sanguine Tariff Reformer to show that 
anything which raised the price of food, buildings, machinery, 
or transport would enable the industry to produce more 
cheaply than it did now. 


Discussing the position of the Unionist leaders, the Duke 
contended that if words had any meaning, the policy of the 
Tariff Reform League had been openly and decisively re 
pudiated by the responsible leaders of the Unionist party. 
He could not conceive for what purpose Mr. Balfour's 
Edinburgh speech had been made if not to separate himself 
from that policy. But though Mr. Chamberlain had not 
openly resented this gentle hint, the action of his following 
at Southampton showed that he did not mean to “take it 
lying down.” They had carried a resolution which, if not 
disingenuous, was rebellious; which garbled Mr. Balfour's 
own words, and clearly indicated that he could have their 
support, but only on their own terms. The procedure of the 
proposed Colonial Conference as outlined by Mr. Balfour was 
so vague and undefined that it could neither be useful nor 
harmful. The Duke went on to say that until they heard it 
in his owr. words, he would not believe that the Prime Minister 
was willing to accept the vote of confidence tendered to him 
at Southampton, or the interpretation of his speech which it 
contained. We have dealt with the Duke’s speech at length 
elsewhere, and will only say here that it was entirely worthy 
of his wisdom and statesmanship. His simplicity and direct- 
ness are in marked contrast to the Prime Minister’s cloudiness 
and ambiguity. 


We publish elsewhere a very important correspondence 
which has passed between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, the editor of this journal. The essential 
point is that the Duke declares that his statement at Rawten- 
stall, that nothing would induce him to vote for a candidate 





The “vice-admiral” of the Gamecock fleet gave a vivid account 
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ho would not pledge himself to oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s 
‘ee jg not to be taken as merely a recommendation in 
of abstention but of no further action. On the con- 
peas Duke asserts his definite approval of the course 
enol at the recent by-election at Chertsey, where the 
er ist Free-traders in the constituency not only voted 
per the candidate who would not pledge himself to oppose 
Mr Chamberlain, but did their best to induce others to do the 
a and worked actively to secure the return of the Free- 
peril But while adopting this attitude, they refused to become 
anbers of the Liberal party, to abate one jot of their 
Taioni, or to admit that by remaining Free-traders they 
forfeited their right to be Unionists. The Duke’s firmness 
and out-spokenness on this point will, we are convinced, 
increase that possibility of re-establishing the Unionist party 
ona Free-trade basis for which we have worked, are working, 
and shall continue to work. 


Speaking at the Conservative Colston Banquet at Bristol 
on Monday night, Lord Selborne congratulated his hearers on 
the prospect of a pacific settlement of the North Sea affair. 
Dealing with the governing factors regulating the size of the 
Army, Lord Selborne laid especial stress on the great march 
made of recent years by Russia towards our Indian frontier. 
The Empires of Russia and India were now separated only 
by the independent State of Afghanistan, and Russia had 
two lines of railway terminating on the Afghan frontier, the 
distance from thence to our railway lines being something less 
than four hundred miles. This great military fact must 
henceforth govern the strength of our Army in India. Lord 
Selborne also emphasised the paramount necessity of garrison- 
ing our coaling stations if we were to keep the command of the 
sea. This warning in regard to India is sound enough, but 
how are we to reconcile it with the fact that Lord Selborne, 
as a member of the Cabinet, is responsible for Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's scheme, which, as we showed Jast week, will deprive 
us of the machinery we now possess for raising extra troops 
in cases of great national emergency such as the invasion of 
India? 

While crediting the Opposition with the desire to main- 
tain a continuity of sound naval policy, Lord Selborne 
in somewhat exaggerated fashion deplored their ignoble 
and unconstitutional intention to upset everything else 
the Government had done, especially in regard to educa- 
tio and licensing. In his lurid forecast of their pro- 
gramme he was injudicious enough to include the payment 
of Members, which he denounced as calculated to undermine 
the whole fabric of disinterested public service and high 
Parliamentary traditions. This may or may not be the case 
—we ure ourselves oppcsed to the payment of Members— 
but it was really most ungrateful of Lord Selborne thus to 
fulminats against a principle set forth and advocated by the 
candidate in West Monmouth, who was not only adopted by 
the local Unionist Association, but who actually received the 
direct and cordial support of Lord Selborne’s chief, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and who was acclaimed by the Times and the 
other Unionist newspapers which are working to keep Lord 
Selborne and his colleagues in office. 


Lord Rosebery delivered on Monday in the Debating Hall 
of the Oxford Union Society a speech of a kind which, so far 
as we know, could be uttered only in this country. It was an 
eloquent, and, as we believe, an accurate, appreciation of Lord 
Salisbury, to whom the speaker had throughout his life been 
in opposition. There was not an unkind sentence in it, though 
Lord Rosebery did not spare the pessimism which made his 
subject misapprehend so entirely the probable effects of the last 
Reform Bill. Lord Salisbury held that after it had passed 
“the monarchical principle was dead, the aristocratic principle 
was doomed,” and democracy was finally triumphant; whereas 
since that great change the Monarchy has grown stronger, 
the aristocracy rule us quite serenely, and democracy “has 
rather a sickly time of it.” He acknowledged Lord Salisbury’s 
powers to the full: his high literary skill, shown as often in 
his despatches as in his essays; his eloquence, which was, in 
fact, a power of talking fine literature; and his capacity for 
making great coups, as in his celebrated despatch on the 
Treaty of San Stefano, a despatch which proceeded hot from 
his own brain. Lord Rosebery spoke of his subject’s scorn 


devotion to his country and his family ; and he even defended 
his cynicism as “an acid” which he poured upon inappro- 
priate or inopportune proposals, and which dried them up. 
The speech, in truth, was a fine éloge, and incidentally a 
splendid testimony to the absence of malignity in the eternal 
political strife of the British people. 


We regret to record the death on Tuesday of Lord North- 
brook, once Viceroy of India, and one of the most efficient of 
the many statesmen whom the house of Baring has produced. 
He was through his long life—he was born in 1826—an ideal 
Whig, a man who, though wealthy and distinguished, was 
always ready to work hard in the service of his country. 
After years of active labour as private secretary to the heads 
of the Board of Trade and the Colonial Office, he became a Peer, 
and then accepted in succession a Lordship of the Admiralty 
and two Under-Secretaryships, in all of which he proved of 
material assistance to his chiefs. In 1872 he succeeded Lord 
Mayo as Viceroy of India, and showed himself there a patient 
though active ruler, a sound economist, and a believer in the 
reasonable policy of guiding rather than abolishing the 
remaining native dynasties. He was appointed by Mr. Glad- 
stone First Lord of the Admiralty, and during his tenure of 
office was sent as High Commissioner to Egypt. He refused 
to agree to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals of Home-rule, and as 
a skilled and sound economist energetically repudiated the 
scheme for reviving Protection which we now call Fiscal 
Reform. Not a brilliant man, or an orator of even the 
second class, he was through life one of those competent 
servants of the State without whose aid the great machine 
would never work with continuous success or with so little 
discontent among the body of the people. 


The result of the polling at Horsham was declared last 
Saturday, Lord Turnour being elected by a majority of 784 
votes. Lord Turnour polled 4,388, and Mr. Erskine 3,604 
votes. This has been proclaimed by the Protectionists as a 
great triumph for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; but if the figures 
are compared with those at previous elections, it will be seen 
to be nothing of the kind. In 1893 the Unionist majority 
was 1,884. But this was only a year after a General Election 
at which the country as a whole returned the Liberals to 
power. Since then the Unionist position at Horsham has not 
been assailed. In other words, even when the country went 
Liberal, Horsham was an absolutely safe seat for the; Unionists. 
But now, instead of being an absolutely safe seat, the Unionist 
majority is only 784, The fact is, if Horsham had gone the 
other way, hardly a Protectionist could have hoped to be 
returned to Parliament. But though the complete defeat of 
Protection is certain at the next General Election, no sane 
Free-trader expects that there will be no Chamberlainites 
sent to Westminster. If, however, we work out throughout 
the country the effect of majorities of 1,884 in 1893 being 
reduced to majorities of 784 in 1904, it will be seen that the 
prospects of the Protectionists are pitiable in the extreme. 
The proofs of the ruin wrought by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
Unionist party are writ large in Horsham. 


We greatly regret that the pressure on our space does not 
allow us to deal in detail with the most important deputation, 
headed by Mr. Justice Grantham, which on Thursday waited 
on Mr. Long in regard to those reforms of the building by- 
laws in rural districts which have so immensely hindered 
the solution of the problem of rural housing. The country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the learned Judge for the 
plucky way in which he is fighting the cause of rural housing, 
both locally and at the centre. Many men, even though 
interested in the matter, would have made their high judicial 
positions an excuse for doing nothing, and for leaving the 
battle to others. Sir William Chance, who has also done 
admirable work in organising protests against the building 
by-laws, went to the root of the whole matter in his speech 
when he pointed out that the by-laws do not prevent bad 
building and bad sanitation. They are a medicine which 
aggravates the disease it professes to cure. Mr. Long’s 
reply to the deputation was distinctly promising as regards 
reform. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
MR. BALFOUR. 


A” Unionist Free-traders are grateful to the Duke 
of Devonshire for the manly and straightforward 
speech in which he addressed his Lancashire audience on 
Saturday last. After the sophistries and ambiguities on 
which so many of our statesmen now rely in order to 
prevent the public realising what they really think and 
really desire, it is indeed a comfort to find a statesman 
who so thoroughly acts up to the character once given to 
him by the late Duke of Argyll. ‘Oh, gentlemen, what 
a comfort it is to find a man who means what he says, and 
means you to understand what he says.” In the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech there was nothing to remind us of 
the American politician’s words: “These are my senti- 
ments, but if they don’t suit they can be changed.” The 
Duke did not tell us what he thought the people of 
England would, or might, think on the Fiscal question, 
or how far it might be prudent for the Unionist party to 
go. Again, he did not draw academic distinctions, or set 
up men of straw whom he might demolish, and thus 
create an artificial atmosphere of strength and determina- 
tion. Instead, he told us in plain terms what he thought 
himself, and what he believed to be for the welfare of the 
country. It is such speeches that touch men’s minds and 
consciences, and make them realise the duties they owe to 
the State. Accordingly, after his speech there was no 
outbreak of confused discussion as to what he meant, or as 
to whether he was a true Free-trader or only a Free-trader 
in a “ Pickwickian” sense. He has had no need to complain 
that his utterances are treated like the classics, and are 
overloaded with comments and conjectures. Men when 
they meet in clubs or railway carriages do not spend hours 
in arguing as to which is his side in the Fiscal con- 
troversy, and as to whether this or that phrase, though it 
seemed to bear one meaning, did not in reality bear 
another, and was not intended to “dish” a colleague, to 
placate an enemy, or to confuse the issue in order that 
plain men might be paralysed into inaction, and 
so a little time be gained for a distracted Adminis- 
tration. 

This being the Duke’s attitude of mind, it is no wonder 
that “he could not perceive for what purpose the speech 
at Edinburgh was made if not for openly separating Mr. 
Balfour from the policy of the Tariff Reform League.” Why 
was the Premier’s declaration in regard to Protection neces- 
sary if he had not detected the presence of Protectionists 
in his party, and did not wish to give them a gentle hint ? 
The Chaplin resolution, if it was not disingenuous, was 
rebellious, for it said as plainly as words could say, on 
behalf of the Tariff Reformers, that the Prime Minister 
might call himself what he liked, but if he required their 
support he must do what they wanted. “ Peace,” the 
Duke of Devonshire went on to say, “had not yet been 
openly broken, but signs were not wanting that all was 
not well in the Protectionist camp. When Parliament 
met, if not sooner, it. was possible that they might see 
the harmony of what once seemed a happy family some- 
what rudely disturbed.” To this point the Duke again 
returned when he declared that “ until they heard it in his 
own words, he would not believe that the Prime Minister 
was willing to accept the vote of confidence tendered to 
him at Southampton, or the interpretation of his speech 
which it contained.” 

It is clear from these passages that the Duke still has 
hopes that Mr. Balfour will even now separate himself 
from Mr. Chamberlain, and show himself to be, not merely 
in words, but in deeds, a Free-trader, or at any rate an 
opponent of the Chamberlain policy. In support of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s hopes and expectations there is 
a full crop of rumours. On many sides evidence is 
being produced to show that Mr. Balfour has at last 
realised the nature of Mr. Chamberlain’s summer and 
autumn work in the Unionist organisations and in the 
Unionist Press, and that he has come to understand 
what will be his fate if he cannot free himself from 
the clutches of Mr. Chamberlain. For example, there 
is Lord George Hamilton’s speech delivered at Acton on 
Wednesday, which seems to point to hopes in his mind of 








the reconversion of Mr. Balfour to Free-trade, Next, 
well-informed newspapers as the Liverpool Daily P, 
and the Daily Chronicle assert that, in spite of iat 
outward peace, the relations between the two sta; : 
have reached the breaking point, and that it ig impossible 
to say how soon a rupture may come. In support of this 
view great stress is laid upon the fact that Lord Salish 
who is Mr. Balfour’s cousin, as well as his colleague a 
repudiated the Chamberlaia policy in explicit terms rig 
public speech. He lamented that members of the Con 
servative party, “dazzled by a great Imperial dream,” had 
been “ carried away by the enthusiasm of a very great but 
rather impulsive statesman.” Speaking in defence of Retalia, 
tion, he added that the Government did “not desire the 
support of the reckless, the vehement, or the impulsive” 
It is urged that the Lord Privy Seal could not have Used 
these words without consultation with Mr. Balfour, It ig 
further pointed out that their significance is greatly in. 
creased by the fact that Mr. Matthew White Ridley, a 
Tariff Reformer, and private secretary to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, after four or 
five days’ consideration, wrote to the Times denouncing 
Lord Salisbury’s speech. The private secretaries of ong 
Cabinet Minister are no doubt often inclined in privatg 
to belittle another Minister; but it is by no means 
usual for them to criticise their chief’s colleague jn 
public, and in such terms as the following: “ Really, Sir, 
if it is to be suggested by a responsible Cabinet Minister 
that the Government can do without Chamberlainites, it 
is time to protest most strongly against attempts that 
are constantly being made, even apparently by Cabinet 
Ministers, to discover differences within the party.” Mr, 
Ridley is also indignant at Lord Salisbury’s descrip. 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain as an “impulsive statesman,” 
and reminds him that the Prime Minister has incited 
Unionists to fight for Protection “ by the sympathy and 
encouragement he gave to Mr. Chamberlain when he left 
the Cabinet.” Unquestionably this looks as if the Tariff 
Reformers are afraid that Mr. Balfour is going to try to 
escape from their embraces, and as if they are determined 
to check any such retrograde movement by firm and 
immediate action. 


Nevertheless, and in spite of these facts, we most 
reluctantly feel obliged to reject the notion that Mr. 
Balfour is really about to free himself from the Chamber- 
lain entanglement, and to declare his opposition to the 
policy of the Tariff Reform League. No event in public 
affairs, should it come, could cause us such an intense 
sense of relief. As we have said on several previous 
occasions, we should welcome the proof of our faulty 
political diagnosis with infinite pleasure. We fear, how- 
ever, that instead of having the satisfaction of being 
proved wrong, we shall to our bitter disappointment 
turn out to have taken a correct view of the situation 
when we said that Mr. Balfour did not mean business in 
his Edinburgh speech. Weare, in fact, able to draw little 
consolation from the squabbles which are taking place 
between the henchmen of Mr. Balfour on the one 
side, and of Mr. Chamberlain on the other. Nothing is 
commoner than for the clerks and agents in business 
firms to speak ill of each other while the principals are in 
entire agreement. These will even ostentatiously refuse to 
check the antagonism between their subordinates, knowing 
that while they hold together at the top the squabbling below 
is of no importance. It is for this reason that we have never 
paid much attention to what are called “ remarkable differ- 
ences ” between the supporters of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The only safe and sure sign that Mr. Balfour 
has come to see the error of Mr. Chamberlain’s ways will 
be an explicit declaration by the Premier of firm and con- 
sistent opposition to the Chamberlain policy. Unionist Free- 
traders can be content with nothing less, for nothing less 
will show that Mr. Balfour is in earnest. No doubt to 
ask for such a declaration of opposition at the present 
time is to ask much, for Mr. Balfour has drifted into a 
position from which he cannot extricate himself without 
a painful effort. But unless that painful effort is made 
he will inevitably flounder deeper into the Chamberlain 
morass. You may drift into a bog, but you cannot drift 
out of it. Getting out requires a definite and conscious act. 
Mr, Balfour has certainly not yet taken such action. The 
Duke of Devonshire apparently hopes and believes that he 
will doso. It is conceivable, of course, that he has private 
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and personal reasons for such rns hin gor se who can 

ly judge by the Premier's public form, unhappily see no 
o dication of any new departure. As we read the Edin- 
si h speech, it shows no determination on Mr. Balfour’s 

a to make any real sacrifice to resist Chamberlainism. 
Take, for example, what he says about Protection. He 
first frames @ definition of Protection which he must 
have known could be, and was sure to be, repudiated by 
Mr. Chamberlain and his followers, since it is universally 
repudiated by English Protectionists, and is even repu- 
diated by the most extreme supporters of the American 
Tariff, Yet even of the extreme form of Protection 
defined by himself the utmost Mr. Balfour will say in 
condemnation is that he is personally of opinion that 
t is not the best policy for this country in its existing 
circumstances. Nor was this all, for he went on to make 
it perfectly clear that even if the extreme Protection 

of his definition were adopted, he should not diminish 

the zeal and earnestness of his support of the Unionist 
arty. Here are his actual words: “It is a policy which 
do not believe to be expedient under existing circum- 
stances, but I should never think, any more than my 
friend near me, of diminishing the zeal and earnestness 
of my support of a Conservative and Unionist party 
should that party take up a Protectionist line.” In 
other words, Mr. Balfour publicly advised his party of 
the fact that, even if they adopted a far more extreme 
form of Protection than Mr. Chamberlain professes, he 
would still work as hard as ever for that party—in such 

a case working for his party must mean working against 

Free-trade—though he could not remain its leader. This, 

however, does not exhaust the anti-Free-trade animus 

of the Edinburgh speech. Before the declaration just 
quoted Mr. Balfour most significantly placed the declara- 
tion that Protection as he had defined and explained 
it “has always been, and is now, in my judgment, 
an admissible doctrine in the Conservative party.” When 
the head of a party uses such words, is it likely that 
he will ever be able to wean, even if he desires to 
wean, his party from Protection? If the Edinburgh 
speech had been a sudden improvisation, it might have 
been possible to pass them over as an accident or an 
aberration. But, unfortunately, the Edinburgh speech, 
with its ambiguous words in regard to Protection, has 

a history of eighteen months behind it. It must be 
read in connection with Mr. Balfour’s deeds, rather than 
his words, during those eighteen months. Of the nature 
of those actions we should like to remind our readers. 
In the first place, there was Mr. Balfour’s letter wishing 
Mr. Chamberlain “ God-speed.” Next, there was the 
absence of any such message of goodwill to the Duke 
of Devonshire and the resigning Free-traders. Thirdly, 
there was the appointment of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
an avowed supporter of the policy of the Tariff Reform 
Teague, to the office which is specially concerned with 
our Fiscal policy. Fourthly, there was the absence of any 
protest by the Prime Minister in regard to the opposition 
offered in their constituencies to the Unionist Free-trade 
Members. Fifthly, there was the support and encourage- 
ment given by one of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues, Mr. Long, 
to the attack made on the seat of a Unionist Free-trader. 
Sixthly, the Prime Minister has at by-elections sent to 
candidates supporting Protection the heartiest wishes for 
their success. Seventhly, Mr. Balfour sent a message of 
approval and wished success to the new Liberal Unionist 
organisation formed by Mr. Chamberlain after the Duke 
of Devonshire and his Unionist Free-trade followers had 
been driven from the older organisation. 

We can only end as we began, by hoping that Mr. 
Balfour, in spite of these stubborn facts, will in the 
long run prove that he has always been opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain at heart. Until, however, he does so, 
and by deeds rather than words, we must urge on all 
Free-traders the duty of keeping their powder dry and 
their arms ready for use. If Mr. Balfour finally offers 
@ genuine opposition to Mr. Chamberlain, they will 
have lost nothing by remaining prepared ; and if, un- 
happily, all his alleged anti-Chamberlainism ends where 
it began, in talk, they will have the priceless consolation 
of knowing that they never allowed themselves to be 
deceived into taking action which might lead to the 
abandonment of Free-trade, and the taxation of the food 
of the people, 








A POSSIBLE EFFECT OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
AGREEMENT. 


7 vote of the Chamber passed on Saturday last on 

the Anglo-French Agreement is really a considerable 
event. It was, of course, certain that the Deputies would 
ratify the Agreement, for if they had not done so the 
Government would have been turned out, and must have 
been succeeded by one with a different foreign policy. As 
all Frenchmen regard the possible dismissal of M. Delcassé 
with distrust, if not dismay, there was no chance that one 
of the main features of his policy would be formally con- 
demned. It was, moreover, expected that the majority 
would not be less than the one usually accorded to the 
Government, for the compact among the liberal parties, 
which, on the whole, are friendly to Great Britain, was 
sure to hold good for a vote which made that friendliness 
patent. We question, however, if even our own Foreign 
Office expected a majority of four to one in favour of an 
Agreement which necessarily arouses in France so many 
traditional prejudices. There was reason to think that 
the reactionary Nationalists would be supported by men 
who believe that the jealousy between this country and 
France has its foundation in the nature of things, and 
by Deputies who would gladly see M. Combes over- 
thrown, but are unable, from deference to their con- 
stituents, to vote against his Anti-Clerical proposals. The 
result, however, showed that the Agreement, whether it is 
completely understood by the electors or not, is regarded 
in France as a guarantee of peace, and therefore thoroughly 
approved. The first serious vote, “approving the declara- 
tions of the Government as to the Anglo-French arrange- 
ment of April 8th,” passed by a majority of 436 votes to 94 
—a majority, that is, of more than four to one—while the 
entire Convention was ratified by a vote of 443 to 105. Such 
figures may in part, of course, be explained away, and we 
dare say there are Frenchmen who could account for them 
by statements which would diminish their value ; but it is 
impossible to doubt that, in a country where the electors 
ultimately rule, the majority of the people are well 
content. The motive for that content will add to the 
pleasure with which the fact itself is received in this 
country. Many Frenchmen, even of the more ignorant 
classes, doubtless perceive that claims in Egypt have been 
exchanged for claims in Morocco, and are satisfied because 
Morocco is, of the two, the nearer prize. But the mass, 
it is known, regard it merely as a guarantee of peace. 
The present generation of Frenchmen, in fact, though 
determined to maintain an immense Army as a protection 
against invasion, are entirely peaceful, are devoted to 
accumulation, and are doubtful whether any possessions 
outside the Mediterranean can contribute either to the 
happiness or the prosperity of their children. They have 
to think, it must not be forgotten, that war means for 
them not merely higher taxation, great risks, and a 
suspension of their happy industrial life, but the loss of 
the thing they most care about, the security of those who 
are to succeed them. 

The statesmen of France, we believe, and as is, indeed, 
evident from the tone of the debate, take a still wider 
view. It is not only that the most operative causes 
of illwill between Britain and France have been re- 
moved, but that in removing them the Governments 
have made it possible to take common action in favour of 
general peace. We do not mean that they will intervene 
in the Russo-Japanese quarrel, which has probably reached 
a point at which peace is impossible without decisive 
success on one side or the other. A peace produced by 
intervention would be too unreal either to justify the risks 
intervention would involve or to secure solid tranquillity 
to the world. But the two countries are obviously willing 
to use their conjoined efforts to prevent the war from 
spreading ; and as the interest and the feeling of America 
are on the same side, that forms a mass of power which 
no one who hopes to profit by extending the area of war 
can afford to disregard. The French orators who joined in 
the debate all made much of their belief that the Agree- 
ment would help to produce a reconciliation between Great 
Britain and Russia, but they were, we fancy, greatly in- 
fluenced by a feeling that they must be courteous to an ally, 
and by a wish to suggest to St. Petersburg advantages which 
might counterbalance those that the German Government 
is suspected of offering to the Czar. They probably, how- 
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ever, know in their hearts that the policy they suggest 
belongs to the distant future, and that for the present an 
informal union of the three liberal Powers—Great Britain, 
America, and France—offers the best hope for the 
maintenance of peace, and of that freedom of commercial 
intercourse with the Far East which the economists of 
the Continent, as well as our own, think indispensable 
to progressive prosperity. It will be exceedingly difficult 
for any one to move—for example, as regards the future of 
China—in a direction which Britain, France, and America 
equally and heartily disapprove. 

Just at present it is the Far East that we are all 
thinking about, but it will be evident to reflective men that 
the Anglo-French Agreement removes or postpones many 
causes tending towards war within Europe itself. Jealous 
and suspicious as the nations may be, their interests are now 
enlisted strongly on the side of European peace. Whatever 
the result of the Japanese War, Russia will need years of 
tranquillity to reorganise her forces ahd recement the bonds 
which tie her peoples together. France, once regarded as the 
disturber of Europe, has proclaimed her wish for peace, and 
no one who knows doubts her sincerity. Italy is almost 
entirely occupied with her own affairs. The permanent 
interest of Great Britain is peace,and she assuredly has no 
wish just at present to plunge into a second war except under 
the pressure of necessity. Europe, it is true, still regards the 
restlessness of the German Emperor with suspicion; but 
the German Emperor cannot act alone, and Austria cannot 
wish for any war which could only benefit and strengthen 
her rival and ally. We are all too apt to forget the dead- 
weight by which Vienna restrains Berlin from any policy 
of adventure into which Austria might be most unwillingly 
dragged. She herself has ambitions in the Balkans, but 
she certainly will not move troops to support them so 
long as by her quiescence she fails to provoke the 
counter-ambitions that she fears. The desire of the 
Hapsburgs is that the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan shall be rendered so endurable that 
the great struggle for influence among the principalities 
should be postponed. Britain, France, and Austria, if 
they act together, can secure that by diplomatic pressure ; 
and allowing always for unexpected events, which may 
render all calculations futile, we should say the political 
friendship between Britain and France tends directly to 
restrict the area of war in the Far East, and to prevent 
the causes of war smouldering in Europe from bursting 
into flame. Towards that friendship the vote of the 
Chamber last Saturday is a most important contribution, 
for it indicates that the friendship is no artifice of states- 
men, but expresses the desire, the hearty desire, even if 
it is a temporary one, of the entire people of France. 





RUSSIAN RUMOURS. 


O one should place complete confidence in the 
rumours of vast changes in Russian internal 
policy, of social disturbances, and of commercial ruin 
which pour in week by week, and almost day by day, 
from St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Moscow, and Odessa. 
So many of them are circulated by Departments which 
know their own views and their own wishes, but know 
little of the policy or decisions of the supreme Govern- 
ment, which still, in the last resort, rules all; so many 
are altered by passing through the minds of Poles, 
Jews, and Liberals, who amidst the present confusion are 
half crazy with hope that if Russia suffers a great shock 
their special causes of despair will at least be lightened ; 
and so many are merely mistakes fostered by the exagge- 
yated views which foreigners are always apt to take of 
the consequences of war in any country which they 
either dislike or dread. Nevertheless, it is well to study 
them as they are affirmed or denied, for most of them 
have some relation to facts, and a few of them may by and 
by prove to have been more or less acute anticipations of 
change. The Czar himself has publicly admitted that 
Russia is passing through “bad times”; the stories of 
angry discontent among Reservists cannot be pure inven- 
tions; and the industrial troubles would accompany in 
almost any country an exhausting and protracted war. 
We think it, for instance, nearly certain that, despite the 
gigantic military resources of Russia, the strain produced 
by the incessant losses both in officers and men, by the 
ravages of disease—alwavs severely felt in a Russian 





———___ 
army when once beyond the frontiers—an bat 
culty of finding generals with the coon diff. 
and the still more necessary favour at Court, begin, 
to be felt severely at headquarters. The ultimate 

of the Army are sending to the front forces which iti 
tradition to keep in Western stations for protection ae 
Germany or Austria, and around St. Petersburg for 
protection of the autocracy. It follows from this that the 
Government regard immediate prospects in Manchuria 
very serious, and that they rely with a new conf . 
upon the friendship of the German Emperor, who it 
should not be forgotten, has almost as much interest : 
the maintenance of order in Poland as hig Russian 
comrade. The rumours of a secret alliance for joint future 
action in the Far East may all be false, probably ar 
false; but great Sovereigns have made personal arrap, 
ments with each other before now, and the evidence that 
St. Petersburg trusts Berlin seems sufficiently clear, The 
rumours, again, of dangerous discontent among the Re 
troops are in all probability without foundation. It doesnot 
matter much to the soldier where he fights; the Russian 
soldier greatly desires victory for his country ; and the 
Russian mutinies on record have almost invariably been 
produced by quarrels between the privates and their 
officers entirely disconnected from political feeling. The 
reluctance of the soldiers, reported from some places, to 
fire upon Reservists is probably due to orders from 
headquarters, where they do not want deadly quarrels 
between one order of soldiers and another, and to the 
strong desire of Generals commanding districts to get the 
Reservists away, if possible, without collisions which 
may be set down to their mismanagement. There is, for 
the same reason, an obvious tendency to deal more gently 
than heretofore with mobs in the disaffected towns and 
districts. 

The rumours about the finances are to the last degree 
vague and untrustworthy. It is true that Russia is a 
poor country, that she has recently overspent herself in a 
desperate effort to complete the Eastern railway system 
too rapidly, and that she is anxious to raise loans of 
some magnitude. We disbelieve, however, all stories of 
approaching insolvency. ‘They were just as current during 
the Crimean War, and even the Turkish War, and they 
were never justified by events. They are evidently not 
believed on the great Bourses of Europe, or Russian 
stocks would be let down to a far lower figure; and, 
indeed, it is not sensible to fancy that the Treasury of an 
Empire like Russia, which has always kept its pecuniary 
engagements, and which as regards its public faith 
has been rather cautious than rash, should be exhausted 
by a war which has not yet lasted a year. She can raise 
loans free of interest in the shape of issues of paper 
roubles without exciting the active discontent so often 
produced by debased coinage; and though there is, of 
course, a limit to that process, still, so long as the rouble 
is received in payment of taxes, the limit is a very wide 
one. War in the present day is very rarely arrested by 
financial difficulties—even Spain could have fought on if 
she had had a fleet to fight with—and the vastness of 
Russia, which increases so many of her expenditures, 
diminishes the possibility of resistance to fresh taxation. 


Lastly, there are the rumours, so numerous and 60 con- 
tradictory, of constitutional changes. On the one hand, it 
is alleged that the new Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirski, who is for Russia a Liberal, has been 
defeated by the reactionary party, and is shortly to resign 
under pretext of care for his failing health. On the other 
hand, it is patent that he has been allowed in his execu- 
tive capacity to relax the oppressiveness of the Press 
Laws, and extremely probable that he has been directed 
to submit a scheme of “constitutional” reform by 
which it may be possible to unite the maintenance of 
the autocracy with a greater deference to general opinion. 
That is certainly the line which any Emperor of Russia 
desirous at once of maintaining his own power, and at the 
same time of conciliating the educated classes, would 
pursue, and it is therefore quite possible that the rumou 
plan, though not accepted, or likely to be accepted till the 
difficulties have thickened a little, has really been dis- 
cussed. That plan is to strengthen the Zemstvos, or 
County Councils as we should call them, by the addition 
of a representative element, and to allow them to appoint 


a Council of sixteen, which would be the supreme Council 
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+9 tendering its advice to the Czar upon all 
dt hich his Majesty may desire to lay before it. 
af is not a bad plan at all if it is sincerely carried out, if 
th d rer are public, and if reasonable freedom of speech 
eeboved to the Councillors. It is not a scheme of repre- 
. tative government, or of liberal government, or even 
ry ‘entific government as it is understood in Prussia ; 
oh is a scheme which, subject to the conditions we have 
be tioned, would check the excesses of power, and perhaps 
pen ‘sh a basis for wider improvements. The bureaucracy 
would feel that it was watched by a body not pledged to 
is defence, and able to appeal to opinion against many of 
o. misdeeds. Any large scheme of reform for Russia 
ust, of course, go much further than this one, for while 
5 anes rot touch the two great oppressions—the refusal 
if free speech, and the liability to transportation by 
sdministrative decree without a trial—and does fulfil the 
longing of educated Russia for careers independent of the 
Executive, it is still an approach towards the Indian 
gheme of administration, which is government by a 
pureaucracy that has all political power in its hands, 
but can act in daily life only through a well-known Code 
and publicly debated laws. The rumours may have for 
their base only a plan which the reactionaries may be able 
to defeat; but still, they indicate the direction in which 
the minds of governing men in Russia are travelling while 
they await the next events of the war raging in Man- 
churia. If those events are favourable to Russia, reform 
will be postponed ; but if they are adverse, the moderate 
reformers should, to judge from precedents in Austria, 
become unexpectedly powerful. It was defeat which gave 
Austria a working Constitution. 





YOUTH AND POLITICS. 

HE new Member for the Horsham division of Sussex 

has only just completed his twenty-first year. This 

is a conspicuous return to a state of things which seemed 
almost to have passed away. Youth has long ceased to 
be a characteristic of the House of Commons. Now and 
again chance or unusual aptitude brings a man into 
Parliament early, but when this happens it commonly 
means that some unlooked-for opportunity has revealed an 
exceptional stock of political ability. In Lord Turnour’s 
case there has been no time for anything of this kind. 
The electors might take him or leave him, but if they took 
him they must take him untried. Still, apart from the 
question of politics, Lord Turnour’s election is an en- 
couraging incident. Of course, it would easily lend itself 
to foolish jests about our rulers being babes, and the 
like; but though we do not desire to see twenty-one 
the ordinary age for men to enter Parliament, it would 
be a real gain if a minority of the House of Commons 
were not very much older. We have almost forgotten 
that politics—Parliamentary politics, at all events—is an 
art that requires some training, not a pursuit to be taken 
up for the first time after a man has retired from 
professional or business life. ‘There is a good deal of 
drudgery in a political career,—much wearisome attendance 
to be submitted to in order to learn the ways and under- 
stand the temper of the House of Commons, much keeping 
within sound of the division bell when there are greater 
attractions elsewhere. This is not a discipline to which 
men easily submit, still less impose upon themselves, 
unless the habit which makes submission to it easy has 
been formed betimes. The results of disregarding this 
fact are visible at every change of Government. The Prime 
Minister is at his wits’ end how to fill up subordinate 
offices. They have got to be filled somehow, and upon the 
way in which they are filled the smooth working of his 
Administration will largely depend. But he has often to 
make his choice from among men who have shown neither 
particular capacity for the work they will have to do, nor 
desire to undergo the preparation which ordinarily leads to 
its acquirement. His Administration necessarily suffers 
from his having to put up with subordinates of this type. 
More work is thrown upon the chiefs of Departments, 
since they have to be constantly prepared to make good 
the mistakes of others. For Ministers who have to 
bein their private rooms at the House, or are unavoid- 
ably kept at their offices, question-time is surrounded 
with unknown terrors. Nor are the subordinates who are 
60 nearly useless in office of any greater value when 


they hclp to fill the Front Opposition Bench. If the 
leaders are absent, the duties of watching and criticising 
the Government go unperformed, or are performed so ill 
and with such imperfect knowledge that Ministers are only 
the stronger for the attack. No doubt this is an exag- 
gerated picture. Men who come late to the business of 
Parliament do not always do it thus badly, nor are young 
men quite unknown in the House of Commons. But 
though exaggerated as a picture of fact, it is true as a 
description of tendency. 

The cause of this state of things is to be found in part 
in the change which the composition of the House of 
Commons has undergone. When it was filled to a large 
extent with country gentlemen, the squire looked forward 
to eventual retirement in favour of his son. Accident, or 
indisposition to spend so much of the year away from 
home, tended to bring about this substitution while the 
son was still a young man. In those days there was less 
than there is now to divert him from public life. It was 
itself the ordinary means of escape from the narrow circle 
of local and family ties. There was no big game to be 
shot in other continents, and none of those openings in 
commerce which now present themselves on every side. 
Peers did not go on the Stock Exchange. Old names were 
not seen on the directorates of new companies. The sale of 
tea and wine was left in the hands of men bred to the 
business. Thus the enterprising young man who had no 
taste for the Army looked to political life as his natural 
profession. As an increasing proportion of the House 
of Commons came to be drawn from the commercial 
classes the average age of the Members increased. Com- 
mercial wealth has first to be made and then to be 
maintained, and neither employment leaves much 
leisure to those engaged in it. ‘The merchant is for the 
most part elderly before he turns his mind to Parlia- 
mentary life. No doubt there are advantages in this 
arrangement. The new Member brings to the House of 
Commons a wide experience of affairs and a wide know- 
ledge of men. But this is not a training that necessarily 
fits a man for holding those subordinate offices in which his 
most important duty will be not to commit his chief in his 
absence, or not to let him venture on an explanation when 
insufficiently informed as to the facts about which he is 
speaking. Still less will this want be supplied by the new 
Labour Members. They have to gain the confidence of 
their class before they can hope to command their votes, 
and this confidence must be won by years of labour in 
the shop or in the yard. Yet however inevitable the dis- 
appearance of young men from the House of Commons 
may be, it is none the less to be regretted. It means 
the loss of the special material from which statesmen are 
ordinarily and most easily made. 

It is not at Westminster only that the election of a 
young man to Parliament is to be welcomed. It is a good 
thing for the country that the tie between a Member and 
his constituents should have its origin in a life spent 
among them, and largely devoted to the furtherance of 
their welfare. From all parts of the country the same 
complaint is to be heard. Half the woes of agricultural 
England are laid at the door of the absentee landlord. 
His farms are unlet, those that he has in hand are badly 
cultivated, fewer and fewer labourers are employed on his 
estate, the great house is shut up, and either there is no one 
to take any interest in the villagers, or those who try to take 
interest in them are strangers who have hired the house 
for a few years. Often, no doubt, all this is not the fault 
of the landlord. To him the depression of agriculture has 
been a phrase burdened and overburdened with meaning. 
If he is an absentee, it is because he cannot afford to keep 
up the establishment which his house requires, or because 
he wants the rent of it to eke out his diminished income 
from the land. But there are other cases in which the 
absence of the landowner is due to purely personal causes. 
He does not live at home because he likes living elsewhere 
better. The sport that he can get in his own district is 
not what he thinks worth having. He hunts with a famous 
pack, he shoots on a Scottish moor, he fishes on a Norwegian 
salmon river, or he leaves even these delights behind him 
and finds his pastime in South Africa or the Rockies. 
It may be that he has ambition; but if so, it probably 
urges him to make money fast and to play for great gains 
by great ventures. Pursuits of this sort are too absorbing 








to allow a man to live on his land. So, it may be said, is 
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litical life. The young Member who wishes to follow a 

arliamentary career must be at Westminster, not at 
home among his woods and fields. That is true; but the 
absence which Parliament demands is different both in 
kind and duration from that demanded by any other 
career. The young Member must be away for more than 
half the year, but he is away on business which is his 
constituents’ as well as his own. He represents them 
in Parliament, and to do this he must not leave his 
seat in the House of Commons empty. The electors 
know from the local journals, if not from those of 
greater importance, what he is doing and saying. 
They take pride in his punctual attendance at divisions, 
they follow with interest his growing reputation as a 
speaker. More than this, regard for himself as well as for 
them compels him to take account of their wishes when- 
ever these rise toa Parliamentary level, and he is bound 
to come home in the autumn for the safety of his seat, if 
for no better reason. These are considerations which are 
of yearly increasing weight as the tie between landowners 
and the land becomes less close. Political life, when it is 
led by a young man sitting for the constituency in which 
he lives, and in which his property and his interests all lie, 
has the double advantage of being good for those to whom 
he goes and for those whom he leaves behind. It tends to 
make him useful to the leaders of his party, and through 
them to the Government which from time to time they 
have to carry on. It enables him to be useful to his con- 
stituents in his double character of neighbour and repre- 
sentative. It, indeed, would be an excellent thing for 
England if the rural constituencies would more often 
return the son of a great landowner when he is still 
young enough to be moulded into the right Parliamentary 
form. After the warm welcome we have given Lord 
Turnour, it may prevent misunderstanding if we say that 
we should see the example of Horsham followed with 
much greater pleasure if the young representative should 
be a Free-trader. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ON THE PHYSICAL SIDE. 


E are delighted to see signs that the nation is 
about to take the question of physical education 
into serious consideration. No one can doubt the need 
for paying attention to this subject who studies 
the health statistics of our great towns, or sees before 
his eyes the dwindling stature and physical degenera- 
tion of our town-bred, and even of our country-bred, 
population. The State has wisely insisted that every 
boy and girl shall be compelled to receive the rudi- 
ments of a literary education before they begin their 
work in the world, and become self-supporting members 
ef the community. The need for compulsory physical 
education is equally great. And this need is empha- 
sised by the fact that for the first thirteen or 
fourteen years of his life we compel a child to pass 
long hours within doors engaged in learning to read, 
write, and cipher. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that the demand for the compulsory physical edu- 
cation of the young can only be supported on hygienic 
grounds. The moral need, as the Bishop of Bristol 
pointed out at the Conference on physical education 
held on Wednesday in London, is quite as great. It 
would not be true to say that a man will be virtuous 
and a good citizen because he is healthy in body, or to 
assert that no one who is physically degenerate can hope 
to be sound in mind and morals. What, however, can be 
said is that in an enormous number of cases moral 
development is impeded by the lack of proper physical 
development, and that there is a whole class of vices 
which can be distinctly traced to physical degeneracy. 
Again, all who are interested in the growth of the young 
know that they may be kept out of bad habits and may 
acquire good habits by being interested in those games 
and outdoor pursuits which can only be pursued by the 
healthy in body. The lad who plays football and cricket, 
who is good at gymnastics or is an expert bicyclist, is 
much less likely to spend his time idling or betting on a 
racecourse or at a football match than the lad whose only 
ideas of sport are connected with the odds and the 
winner. 
But granted that we ought to have a system of universal 
physical education, what form is it to take? For ourselves, 
we have no sort of doubt that for the boys it should 





partake of a military character, and should include any 
and simple military exercises, including the use of the 5 
There are two equally important reasons for this, Jp 
first place, you will not make physical training a BUCceRsj 
elementary schools unless you can make it interest . 
the boys who are under training. Now, it is a matter , 
universal experience that boys like drill. They enjo bs 
precision of movement and the sense of chapel 
which belong to military exercises. While the mere . 
of clubs and dumb-bells leaves them cold and bored, thy 
combined action of squad or company drill always interests 
them. If to this is added an elementary training in the 
use of the rifle, if the boys can be taught its by no meang 
difficult mechanism, and can learn, also, to hold their 
rifles steady and to train their eyes by firing with g 
miniature charge at a miniature target, you give them a 
reason and an object for their physical exertions which 
vivify and inspire the whole course of training, We 
have noted with the greatest satisfaction that Dr 
Macnamara, M.P., than whom there is no more capable 
educational expert in the kingdom, lately stated in ay 
interview published in the Daily Express that he wag 
strongly in favour of boys receiving physical training of g 
military character. Dr. Macnamara, we need hardly say, ig 
no devotee of militarism in any shape, but he sees clearly that 
it would be madness to deprive the youth of the country 
of the best form of physical training because there is 4 
prejudice—and, we grant, a very right and proper prejudicg 
—among Englishmen against militarism. In reality, the 
endowing of every Englishman with a physical train. 
ing of a military character—that is, with an elementary 
knowledge of drill and of the use of the rifle—would act 
as a bulwark against the militarism of the Continent 
rather than as an encouragement. If the population asa 
whole knew the elements of the soldier’s business, thers 
would be far less fear than now of our being hurried at a 
moment of panic into some unnecessary and dangerous 
scheme of compulsory service. We can understand some 
timid Eldonian Tory objecting to such a training of our 
working population as we suggest on the ground that it 
would not be safe to teach such lessons to what he would 
call the “ proletariat.” We can well imagine such a man 
arguing that social order would not be safe when the 
people were drilled and knew how to shoot, and that the 
military art had better be confined to Regular soldiers, 
who could be relied upon not to fraternise with the people. 
Such arguments were heard in plenty at the beginning 
of the old Volunteer movement. ‘They are even used 
against those who, like ourselves, are doing our best 
to help on the establishment of rifle clubs throughout 
the country. They are, however, somewhat ridiculous 
in the mouths of those who profess to be democrats, and 
who declare their trust in the people. In sober truth, 
there is no danger either of militarism or of a social 
revolution from a people instructed in the use of arms. 
The British people govern themselves by their votes, and 
the question whether they receive or do not receive a 
physical training of a military character will have no 
political effect whatever on the nature of their Govern- 
ment. The effect on the safety of the nation and the 
Empire will, however, we believe, be very great. Do what 
we will, say what we will, we are certain that whenever we 
are engaged in a great war (and great wars will not cease 
because of Hague Conferences), we shall be forced to rely, 
as we have always relied in the past, and as our sister- 
community the United States has always relied, on 
improvised armies. But improvised armies can be raised 
not only far more quickly, but when raised will be far 
more efficient, if every man in the nation when a boy 
has had his body developed by physical drill, has 
acquired the power of acting with other men, of obey- 
ing and giving commands, and has learned how to 
handle, to load, to sight, and to fire a rifle. If all 
boys learnt the elements of drill and of rifle-shooting 
at school, those who later on joined Volunteer corps would 
have half their work uccomplished, and would at once be 
able to get to the serious soldier’s work of field training 
and of long-distance shooting. Again, at a sudden call to 
arms, as in the case of the Imperial Yeomanry in the Boer 
War, we should not see the humiliating spectacle of 
willing and courageous young men of twenty-five or 
thirty for the first time learning their elementary drill 
and how to fire a rifle. 
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We have spoken as if the training we desire to see 
hiished would take place only while boys were in the 
” schools. We agree, however, most strongly with 
pyfacnamara that the physical training should go on in 
‘énuation schools up to the age of twenty. We say this 
_ much in the moral and physical interests of the lads 
“s ss a desire to promote that elementary military training 
vith in our opinion, is essential to complete manhood. If 
to ; between the ages of fourteen and eighteen or twenty 
uld be obliged to receive on one or two evenings in the week 
P couple of hours mixed physical and mental training, 
pa that there might be a most considerable moral 
be rovement, not merely in the “ hooligan ” classes, but 
pi all young lads. By getting wholesome exercise 
a the evenings, they would be kept out of the public- 
houses and the streets. For ourselves, we should like to 
we such continuation classes made compulsory, and we do 
not see why the Bishop of Hereford’s proposal for lowering 
the age-limit for day schools should not be applied to 
towns as well as to the country provided that the com- 
pensatory attendance at evening schools were compulsory. 


Though we have dealt chiefly with the problems connected 
with physical training of a military nature, it must not be 
supposed that we advocate universal physical training 
merely from the military point of view. We desire, in the 
first place, to improve the physique of the nation both in 

irls and boys in order to obtain the moral and hygienic 
results which, we believe, may be obtained therefrom. 
The instruction of the manhood of the nation in exercises 
which will make them more capable of defending 
their homes from attack is, we admit, a by-product. 
Since, however, it is a by-product which is of immense im- 

rtance, and can be obtained without extra cost or trouble 
provided that universal physical education is adopted for 
other reasons, we hold that it would be a dereliction of 
duty for us not to direct the attention of the nation to 
the by- as well as to the essential product which the 
State, that great manufactory of good citizens, proposes 
to create, 








THE QUESTION OF “COMPULSORY” GREEK. 


HE old Greek question has arisen again, this time at 
Cambridge. We hope it will be solved in a more 
sensible manner than by a direct negative given to the 
recommendations of the Syndicate appointed to consider 
whether changes might not.with advantage be made in the 
“studies, teaching, and examinations” of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. On past occasions, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
ithas been difficult to get a sympathetic hearing for those 
who have urged that Greek should be eliminated from the list 
of subjects labelled “compulsory ” at ‘ Responsions” or the 
“Little-go.” But some opportunities are better than others 
for pressing forward a needed reform, and in the special cir- 
cumstances of the present occasion, when a well-considered 
and carefully weighed Report has been laid before the Uni- 
versity, it is to be hoped that the voting will be as carefully 
considered as the Report. If it is, Greek will cease to be 
“compulsory” at Cambridge, and therefore probably at 
Oxford, 

It is needless to say that if we believed that the study of 
Greek were likely to disappear from the curriculum either of 
the great ‘public schools or the Universities, as a consequence 
of the measures proposed by the Syndicate, we should un- 
hesitatingly vote against the adoption of the Report. It is the 
teaching of all history that no national life has become great 
unless it has been affected by the study of Greek ideals and 
Greek methods of thought. It would be impossible to con- 
template without the deepest distrust any scheme of educa- 
tion likely to affect the thinking classes of the country which 
should absolutely eliminate the influence of the work of 
Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato. But that is a very different 
matter from acquiescence in the proposition that there should 
beacompulsory test in a smattering of Greek exacted from 
all candidates for admission to the two oldest English 
Universities. The point lies, of course, in the word “com- 
pulsory”; more than that, it lies in the word “compulsory” 
as applied to the knowledge of subjects expected from boys 
who have passed a definite age. For, up to a certain stage 
in the argument for the retention of Greek as a subject to 
be taught at schools, we are with the schoolmasters who 


believe that Greek is the finest educative implement to the 
hand of the teacher. “It encourages exact thinking; it will 
allow nothing slovenly; whether or not it succeeds in intro- 
ducing the learner to the highest and greatest plane of 
speculative philosophy that mankind has yet achieved, still it 
does one thing in any case,—it teaches a boy how to learn.” 
That is the argument of the schoolmaster enthusiastic for 
the retention of Greek in the school curriculum, and we 
cannot quarrel with it; indeed, we believe it essential 
that boys at school should be introduced to the study 
of what is, from many points of view, the greatest language 
of the world. But we still hold that there is no invincible 
reason for making some knowledge of Greek compulsory 
in the case of admittance or non-admittance to a University. 
Although the study of Greek may be the most admirable 
form of mental gymnastics for all boys, and although it may 
supply the best possible plank in the platform upon which 
many men have to stand in after life, yet its enforced study 
after a certain period of a boy’s life may be injurious rather 
than helpful or educative. For—and it is a fact that en- 
lightened schoolmasters realise—there does come a time in a 
boy's life when the enforcement of this or that particular 
study, for which the boy shows you that he has no especial 
aptitude, has a retrograde influence rather than anything else. 
It may be well that the young mind, unwilling to learn what 
it is proposed it should learn—though, as a fact, there are 
few minds unwilling to learn anything—should be forced to 
learn something, however uncongenial. But that cannot go 
on for ever, and the essential point to be remembered, as we 
hold, is that at a stage considerably before the time when a 
boy is ready to be examined by a University, he has passed 
the season when he should be driven rather than led. A 
boy goes up for the entrance examination at Oxford or 
Cambridge when he is eighteen. By the time he is sixteen 
or seventeen he has either shown some aptitude for the study 
of Greek, or he has not. If he has shown such aptitude, let 
him continue to study what will certainly prove of value to 
him afterwards. If he has not, let the schoolmaster try to 
find out if he has not some other special aptitude which it 
is worth while to develop. In any case, when once his young 
mind has passed through the gymnasium of the beginning 
of Greek, let him afterwards seek any other palaestra of 
thought or activity that he chooses. If, so to speak, he 
prefers the Lancashire style of wrestling with his oppo- 
nents, why should he be restricted to the Doric? The 
object to aim at, surely, is that he should be able to throw 
the wrestler who opposes him, whether it be a German 
chemist or an American engineer. 

Schoolmasters who write and speak about the giving up or 
the retention of Greek as compulsory in school curricula 
occasionally look at the question from a queerly twisted 
angle. It is argued, for instance—though possibly the words 
used are intended to convey a different meaning from that 
which they apparently suggest—that if Greek were elimi- 
nated as a subject compulsory for Responsions or the Little- 
go, “Greek would suffer.” The words read as if the study 
of Greek were a kind of shop or business which must be 
bolstered up at all costs. But surely the convinced believer 
in the value of Greek as an influence on national life would 
have sufficient confidence in his favourite language to think— 
as we think—that Greek can and will take care of itself; that 
its influence and strength are so obvious and insistent that it 
cannot be, and will not be, ignored. 

That is, as it seems to us, the main point. And when once 
it is conceded that it need not be compulsory for school- 
masters to drag unwilling followers over dreary hills and 
plains until the “thalassa” of a University career is in sight, 
surely the opportunities of education are widened on all sides. 
It is, after all, the universal complaint among schoolmasters, 
both at public and preparatory schools, that “there is not 
time” to teach everything as it ought to be taught. The 
preparatory-school master groans over the drawing up of a 
school time-table, because the public-school entrance exami- 
nations require proficiency—however moderate—in so large a 
number of subjects. Just in the same way, the public-school 
curriculum is hampered and burdened because the Universities 
insist on so wide a field of compulsory subjects. And it cannot 
be denied, and will not be denied even by the strongest up- 
holders of the study of Greek, that, as matters stand at present, 





a great deal goes untaught that under ideal conditions ought 
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to be taught, and would be taught. Take, for example, the 
teaching of history. The firmest believer in the value of 
Latin and Greek, considered as mental gymnastics, might 
readily admit that the history of Greek and Roman wars is 
a less valuable subject for study than the more modern wars 
which have led to the present balance of power in Europe or 
Asia or America. Yet somehow or other it has come about 
that the wars described by Xenophon and Thucydides and 
Livy have obtained a preponderance in the mind of the 
latter-day schoolboy to which they have no convincing title. 
The wars waged between Rome and Carthage, or those in 
which Athenian generals were chosen by lot to command 
Greek armies against Eastern enemies, are no doubt ex- 
tremely interesting, and have had their influence on the 
present status of European Powers. But surely the atten- 
tion which has been devoted to them by the public schools 
is disproportionate, if the study of the battles fought by 
Hannibal or Alexander leads to the exclusion of the study of 
the wars connected with the names of Moltke, Von Roon, 
Grant, Jackson, and Lee? It is not, we believe, an exaggera- 
tion—it certainly would not have been an exaggeration twenty 
years ago—to say that you could find nine schoolboys. out 
of ten who could tell you something about the Punic Wars 
or the Sicilian Expedition, but who had only the haziest 
notion of the cause or result of the Franco-Prussian War 
or the war between the Northern and Southern States in 
America. And if that is true,it means much. It means that, 
from the Universities downwards, the examining authorities 
are not asking for the knowledge which those whom they 
examine ought to have and must have. The study of Greek, 
we are convinced, will always hold its own in English thought 
and work, simply because nothing that is essentially great 
can, under the rules of life, be disregarded. But it will help 
nobody to insist on cramming Greek into minds which, so to 
speak, cannot hold it, and which could hold something else. 
It is because we believe that Greek will always attract and 
hold a certain train of English thought that we view without 
dissatisfaction, but rather with approval, the “reformer’s”’ 
plea that the study of Greek should not be compulsory. And 
after all, liberty to think and work as a man thought he 
should think and work, and not, necessarily, as he was directed 
by his teachers, was always an idea essentially Greek. 





THE PEN AND THE PERSON. 
HE link between a man’s writing and himself is often 
invisible, yet almost every writer with any serious claim 
to consideration displays a consistent personality. The 
strange thing is that that personality appears very often 
not to be his own. ‘There are, of course, certain men of 
supreme genius whose writings do not bear the stamp of 
an individual at all. We do not mean that their work has 
no definite characteristics, or that the reader would suspect 
it of not being all the work of one hand; but it does not lead 
the reader instinctively to picture to himself what manner of 
man the writer was. If we meet Shakespeare in the Elysian 
Fields, we shall know him by nothing but his face. His plays 
do not leave—at least upon the present writer—any definite 
impression of his personality. There is a form of genius 
which seems hardly to be bounded by the ordinary human 
outlines. The marvellous Elizabethan actor and poet could 
personate almost any type of humanity. He could appear in 
the guise of a man.or a woman, the most dignified of Queens, 
the most graceless of tavern-brawlers. He could be a Roman 
Catholic or a Puritan, a believer or a doubter, a Caliban or 
an Ariel, a criminal or a saint, a sage or afool. But who 
out of all the material he has given us can construct himself? 
Shakespeare remains a pen, nota person. The same thing is 
true of several of the world’s greatest writers. The critics 
wrest from the jaws of oblivion, like the intrepid shepherd of 
Scripture, two limbs or a piece of an ear, and then they set 
to work to imagine the whole figure; but each conceives it 
differently, and each tries to obliterate the work of his 
predecessor. One picture is painted on the top of another, 
and the public admires each fresh coat of paint in turn and 
is as wise as it was before. 
Still, for the most part we do receive from the written word 
a definite impression of personality; but how often, if we 
meet the real man, or read some convincing biography of 


man had read all Johnson's works, but hed age cm 
Boswell, what a delightful surprise would be in store 
Unfortunately, all the surprises which we get as we tun 
the pen to the person are not delightful, and it is o 

hear an ardent admirer regret that he has known wae" 
a writer but his works. Still, the public calls for the 

and we all join in the cry, even those who have been mo. 
often disappointed. ual 

The natural way to argue from the pen to the 

be, we think, something like this. iz man’s writeeait 
sent himself upon reflection,—what he would like ef 
what he would be if he could, what he is in his own eyes. Hig 
tongue may do him injustice. The pen expresses his ses 
thoughts. It is no unruly member; what is get down 
therewith is set down intentionally. Even if a man has 
the good or ill fortune to be able to write almost ag eas: 
as he speaks, there still remain certain mechanical bridles 
which have a restraining effect upon his pen. There is 
the post, for instance, and the proof-sheet. We all read 
our letters through before they drop down a hole into the 
region of the inevitable and irretrievable, and the printer and 
the editor insist that we should reconsider our words befor 
we confide them to the public. All this being true, one would 
imagine that a man would express his opinion by word of 
mouth, his judgment by his pen. In fact, the pen ought 
logically to be the key to his true self, to that self which 
remains independent of the buffets of circumstance, up. 
influenced by the personality of others. In certain instanog 
the logical theory works out fairly well; and where it does the 
difference between a man’s writing and his character may be 
said to be superficial. But the worst of this theory is that, 
like so many others, it is of no general application. Thereare 
persons gifted with the power to write who are so naturally 
timid, or so naturally self-restrained, that they never speak 
their first thoughts at all. The shock of contact with their 
fellow-creatures seems to turn their minds topsy-turvy, s0 
that what ought to come second appears to come first. You 
cannot get an impression out of them, or cheat them into 
betraying an impulse unawares, yet with their pens they tell all 
these things. Some portion of their minds is sensitive to 
sudden effects, and with their pens they can perpetuate those 
images which fade before the ordinary man can do more than 
allude to them. With their pens they chronicle the surprises 
which produce laughter, and with their pens they describe 
those instantaneous movements of the mind which we all have 
in common and recognise as touches of nature. People say 
of them that they keep their best ideas for print, that they 
are afraid to waste anything but dulness on their acquaintance, 
We do not believe that there ever was a writer of whom this 
was true. The artist, whatever his faults, is not niggardly of 
ideas, and the ability to do well in any art implies a sensitive. 
ness which makes it impossible habitually and of set purpose 
to disappoint a listener. 

But if it is difficult to argue from the book to the man, it 
is equally difficult to argue from the man to his books. We 
may know a friend, as we think, very well, and yet be very 
much astonished by his writings; and it is probable that an 
author’s works never make quite the same impression if we 
read them after a good biography as they do if we have read 
them before. It is always a little painful to a reader who 
knows Southey’s life to hear a critic speak of his poetry with 
the contempt that is not unnatural to those who care nothing 
about the man; and we can imagine with what intense astonish- 
ment the few friends of the young ladies of Haworth Rectory 
must have read their books. It has happened to most people to 
like some author very much better than his writings,—much 
better, we feel, than, if his pen is really the key to his heart, he 
deserves to be liked. Yet this liking may rest upon no super: 
ficial attractions, but upon the practical experience of years. 
On the other hand, there are those in whom we look in vain 
for any sweet or great quality which finds expression in any- 
thing but ink. Occasionally it seems as though the pen 
magnified enormously some insignificant streak of a writer's 
character, so that if we look at him through his writings we 
see him entirely out of focus. Again, experience and 
character are not the same thing. A man may bring out of 
his experience a sentiment which does not come from his 
heart. Life may have taught him to expect the worst and be 
a cynic, and yet he may still have the good heart with which 
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are, no doubt, experiences by which only the pen is 

affected. They are carefully locked away in the mind, and 

ted by the power of the will or of circumstances 

either embellishing or staining the character, but 
hrough the pen they ooze out and colour the fancy. 

Tt seems to us that there is no conclusion to this matter. 
Somewhere among the infinite folds of human character the 
link between the pen and the person is often irretrievably 
Jost. ‘The wise man will not look for it too closely: the 

ost profitable plan is to forget that there is, as there 
. t really be, any vital connection. So far as the great 
= are concerned, only their works are immortal. They 
ly leave, like Bacon, their characters to the verdict 
of charity, their works to the verdict of the ages; and 
for smaller people it is surely a mistake to allow a dislike 
for a person to spoil our enjoyment of his book. Let the 
Devil himself be a Doctor of Divinity, if only the scholars 


can learn. 


authors 
can safel 





A THAMES SALMON NURSERY. 


«TAILY’S Magazine” for November contains a practical 

article by Mr. W. B. Boulton, secretary of the Thames 

Salmon Association, on the aims and limits of the experi- 

ments now being made with salmon for the Thames. There 

ig no effort at “stocking” the river at all. That would be 
premature, because the locks are themselves an impassable 
barrier to ascending fish. But it is earnestly desired to find 
out by actual trial whether smolts put into the river where 
there is a fairly clear run to the sea will come back again. If 
only a few grilse were seen leaping at Teddington Weir, which 
jsat the head of the length in which the influence of the tide 
ig felt, then it would be possible to say: “‘ Here are the salmon; 
ive them a chance of going up higher.” It is not every one 
who knows what a long business it is to rear the king of fish, 
even to the age at which it is fit to leave the fresh water for 
its first trip to the sea. With artificial rearing, it is nearly 
or quite three years before the smolt in posse, which was 
received as an “eyed ovum,” is ready to start on its journey to 
the great unknown, whence haply it may one day come back 
afour-pound grilse or salmon. 

The Thames Salmon Association, which was founded as a 
society in 1898, have had very little space to make their 
trials in, for it naturally took some time to settle the 
“how” and the “where.” But they are as fortunate in 
their place as they are sensible in their methods. It was 
their object to get the fish into the river as low down as 
possible, in order to diminish the risk to the smolts from 
Thames pike. Owing to the fishery rules at present in force, by 
which small pike are protected, the Thames swarms with these 
little sharks, to the great damage of the fishery, and the 
certain destruction of bold little salmon parr. But once in 
the tideway, they are safe from all danger but poison, for in 
the Thames estuary there are not thousands of voracious 
pogges such as wait at the mouth of the Tweed and devour 
smolts by the score; and few or no large gulls, like the lesser 
black-backs and herring gulls, which kill tens of thousands 
of smolts at the mouth of the Findhorn. Bad water is the 
main danger. Fortunately, a very kind offer was made by 
Mr. William Crosbie Gilbey, the owner of a fish hatchery 
om a little tributary of the Lower Colne, which is 
itself a good trout stream above Rickmansworth, and in 
parts below that town. ‘This tributary is the Misbourn, a 
pretty little chalk stream coming originally from a spur of 
the Chilterns. It is highly aerated natural trout water, and, 
like most chalk streams, has an even flow in winter and 
summer alike. It rises near Amersham, but the hatchery is at 
Denham, two miles north of Uxbridge. Eyed ova have been 
presented not only by various public-spirited owners of 
hatcheries in Scotland and Ireland, but also by the Norwegian 
Government, which only asked for the cost of the carriage. 
The ova lie for a month in the Denham hatching troughs, 
under running water, when the young fish hatch out. For 
three weeks they are nourished by the yolk sack, and then 
after these very anxious seven weeks the tiny fish are fed 
three times a day, and as they grow are placed in ponds and 
conduits, full of Misbourn water, in Mr. Gilbey’s gardens. It 
would hardly be believed how many enemies spring up, like 
dragons’ teeth, against them, even in so quiet a neighbour- 
hood, and so near London, as the grounds of a house on the 





Uxbridge Colne. People who have cleaned out ponds often 
wonder how it is that in a short time they are full of young 
pike, young gudgeon, and the like. Mr. Boulton thinks that 
the spawn trickles down in any water that enters. Where the 
tanks are fed from a river this is inevitable. Young pike 
which have “started fair” with the very small salmon fry 
cannot easily be distinguished from them until in no great 
time they begin to eat the salmon. Eels and dytiscus beetles 
are other enemies; so are rats and herons. Herons which 
breed at Ossulston Park come to the hatchery on the Colne, 
but they can be frightened away by night-watchers. Not so 
the kingfishers, It is a tribute to the results of preserving 
kingfishers on the Thames and in Middlesex that they soon 
discovered the hatchery, and came in such numbers that 
they were “an absolute scourge” until the pools were netted 
over. Even now they carefully watch for any hole, and get 
inside. No one who has not seen it would credit the great 
audacity which protected kingfishers develop. They are 
highly thoughtful and clever little birds, and far more 
inquisitive than would be believed. The owner of a hatchery 
in Yorkshire had some pans in a shed, with a door made in 
two halves, one above the other, like a stable-door. The top 
half being left open, he looked in, and saw a kingfisher feeding 
on the ova. It flew out past his head. In the same hatchery 
it was found that water-shrews had got up the pipes, and were 
also feeding on the trout eggs. 

When the parr (the name usually given to the trout-like . 
young salmon when still in fresh water) are some five inches 
long and two years old, they show by remarkable changes 
that they are ready to go to the sea. Over their brown and 
spotted “parr” skin they begin to grow scales of silver, and 
so assume a perfectly different appearance. It was Hogg, 
the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” who first identified the silvery 
“smolts” with the striped “parr.” Some which he handled 
had their silver scales rubbed off—perhaps they were not 
very firmly attached—and rubbing off some more, he found, 
on the principle of grattez le Russe, that the parr was 
contained in the smolt’s skin. But the young salmon 
undergoes another most wonderful change to prepare it 
for its journey,—one which is not usually mentioned, 
though the assumption of the new scales, possibly to 
guard its skin against the effects of salt water, is. In its 
“parr” stage the young salmon has a trout-like tail, strong 
enough and long enough for river locomotion. But for the 
seaward journey it develops what is practically a new tail, 
broader, longer, and stronger than the old one. Mr. Gilbey’s 
efforts have been perfectly successful in bringing the young 
salmon to this “smolt” stage. They change their scales, and 
grow their new tails. The experiment has thus shown that 
salmon eggs can be hatched in the waters of a Thames 
tributary,—just the kind of place where the breeding fish in 
old days would run up to, if they did not stay to spawn 
on the gravels in the main river. Probably they did both, 
just as on the Cumberland Eden scores of fish will stay to 
spawn near Corby Castle, while others run up the small becks 
towards Cross Fell, or ascend right into the lake mountains, 
up the Lowther to Haweswater. 

Having proved that the Thames Valley waters will still 
breed salmon, the Association then proceed to put the young 
fish, in their travelling dress, into the main river at the 
head of the tideway under Teddington Weir. They are 
liberated in batches from the spring to the early autumn, 
according to their state of growth. The total amount of money 
available is only about £200 a year, contributed by some 
thirty subscribers. Yet the experiment is so well managed 
that it seems deserving of much more support. Practical 
anglers have entertained great hopes that some of the fish 
would be seen back at Teddington this autumn; and two 
correspondents of the Association write to say that they have 
seen fish jumping in the big pool at Sutton Courtney, not far 
from Abingdon. We wish that we could think that they 
were correct; but the canalisation of the river from 1788 to 
1812, which was the real cause of the destruction of Thames 
salmon, makes the possibility of the fishes’ ascent very 
doubtful. The present writer has seen large barbel jumping 
in the evening in these upper pools in such a way that they 
were constantly taken for big Thames trout, and this may 
possibly account for the fish reported. The first place where 
they would probably be visible is at Teddington Weir. It 
would be a useful test to enclose some of the smolts which 
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are about to be turned out in a large cage, and lower them 
for a few hours into different parts of the river below the 
Pool. The experiment would not be conclusive, but if the 
smolts lived it would be strong evidence that the London 
Thames is not too foul for the young fish to go down. If so, 
it would certainly be clean enough for them to ascend when 
they had reached the estate of salmon. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE DUTY OF 
UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AT ELECTIONS. 


[The following letters which have passed between Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey and the Duke of Devonshire have been sent to us 
for publication. ] 


Dear DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE,—May I venture to trouble you 
with a question in regard to the last passage in your Rawten- 
stall speech,—a passage which is causing a certain amount of 
doubt and anxiety among Unionist Free-traders? The passage 
to which I allude is that in which you declare “that nothing 
should induce you, if you were a voter at the next General 
Election, to give your vote and support to any candidate who 
refused to pledge himself to a repudiation of the policy which 
had been explained by Mr. Chamberlain, and which had been 
adopted as the programme of the Tariff Reform League.” 
This has been taken, erroneously as I cannot help believing, 
as an injunction that the most your followers may do at an 
election where the Unionist candidate is a supporter of the 
Chamberlain policy is to abstain from voting, and that 
Unionist Free-traders have no right, if they are loyal to you 
as their leader, to make their Free-trade views effective by 
supporting a Free-trade candidate by their votes when he is a 
Liberal and opposed to them on political questions other 
than Free-trade. May I take a practical and personal 
example of what I mean? At the recent by-election 
in the Chertsey division of Surrey the Unionist candi- 
date was Lord Bingham. As soon as the writ was issued 
a group of Surrey Unionist Free-traders, with whom I had 
the honour to act, addressed a communication to Lord 
Bingham asking him whether he would give us an assurance 
that he was opposed to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Lord 
Bingham was unable to give us such an assurance, and was 
supported by many persons who openly declared themselves 
in favour of the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff 
Reform League. Accordingly the group of Surrey Unionists 
of whom I have just spoken formed themselves into a Surrey 
Unionist Free-Trade Committee, and issued an appeal to the 
electors of the Chertsey division of Surrey. In this appeal 
we drew attention to Lord Bingham’s unwillingness to declare 
himself opposed to the Chamberlain policy, and to the treat- 
ment of the Fiscal question in his address,—treatment which 
showed that he had no intention of opposing the Chamber- 
lain policy, or of safeguarding Free-trade from the attacks of 
the Tariff Reformers. We (the group of Unionists in question) 
went on to declare that Unionist Free-traders had a double 
duty: (1) to maintain Free-trade; and (2) to do their best to 
prevent the Unionist party becoming irrevocably committed 
to the policy advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. Next we pointed 
out that at the election then in progress there was only one 
way in which Unionist Free-traders could make their views 
effective, and that was by voting for the Free-trade candidate 
even though he was a Liberal. Abstention could not make 
our opposition to the Chamberlain policy effective in anything 
like the same degree. When Free-trade was the essential 
issue before the electors, as it was at Chertsey, the effective 
way to oppose Protection was to vote for Free-trade. But 
though we urged that it was the duty of the Unionist Free- 
traders on that occasion, and when the Liberal candidate was 
aman of moderate views and had declared that Home-rule 
was not before the electors, to vote for Free-trade, we urged 
as strongly that no Unionist Free-trader ought to join the 
Liberal party. ‘They must insist on remaining, as they have 
every right to remain, both Free-traders and Unionists.” We 
ended our appeal in the following words :—* Therefore we, 
the undersigned, desire to offer to our fellow Unionist Free- 
traders the advice given by the great Unionist leader, the 


the Free-trade candidate, and against the candidate wig oa 
not oppose Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of Preference and "i 
tection.” At the time we issued this appeal we fully believed 
that we were not misrepresenting our leader’s view, And 
such I still believe to be the case. Since, however doubts 
have arisen, and it has been urged that the very most that 
be done by any loyal follower of the Duke of Devonshire ig 
to abstain from voting for a candidate who will not Oppose 
the Chamberlain policy, I venture to ask you to let 
me know whether the action which the Surrey Thionist 
Free-Trade Committee took at Chertsey is disapproved }; 
you. After what seemed to me the clear and unmistakabig 
tone of your Rawtenstall speech—a speech for which all 
Unionist Free-traders owe you a very deep debt of gratitudg 
—I hesitate to trouble you with a demand for another detajleg 
declaration of policy. If, however, you should find it possibl 
to state that you do not consider such action as we Unionist 
Free-traders took at Chertsey disloyal to your leadership, I feg| 
sure that the minds of many of your political adherents would 
be greatly relieved. If they knew that though they remain 
Unionists they had, in your opinion, the right to make their 
Free-trade views effective, they would be prevented from 
leaving their present party, and could steadily set before them 
as a political ideal the re-establishment of the Unionist party 
on a Free-trade basis.—Trusting you will pardon me for 
having troubled you with so long a letter, I am, your 
sincerely, J. St. Loz Srracuey, 
Newland’s Corner, Merrow, Guildford. 
November 14th, 1904. 





Dear Mr. Stracuey,—I have no difficulty in” replying to 
your letter of the 14th inst. The words in my speech which 
you quote were certainly not intended to limit the action 
which Unionist Free-traders may think it right to take in any 
election, and still less to imply any disapproval of the appeal 
to the Unionist voters in the case of the Chertsey election, 
to which you refer. That appeal was made with my knowledge 
and assent, and I see no reason to change my opinion re 
specting it. If I did not reiterate it at Rawtenstall, it was 
because Iam unwilling to attempt to prescribe a general line 
of action which may not be equally applicable in all cases, 
and while I hold that under existing circumstances the 
opinion of a candidate on the Free-trade question should 
generally be the decisive consideration, I can easily conceive 
cases in which the antecedents or principles of a candidate 
professing Free-trade may make it impossible for a Unionist 
voter to give him active support.—I remain, yours sincerely, 
DEVONSHIRE, 
Chatsworth, Chesterfield, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a <a 
MR. PEARSON AND THE “STANDARD.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SrecTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I feel that I can rely upon your courtesy and sense of 
fairness to allow me to reply to some aspects of the state- 
ments made and opinions expressed in your last issue with 
regard to my purchase of the Standard ; and I trust that, if 
I am not encroaching too much on your space, you will permit 
me at the same time to reply briefly to some other assertions 
that have been made both in the Press and on the platform. 


I do not complain in the least of the chagrin which has been 
felt and expressed at the fact that a newspaper which has latterly 
been a bold exponent of Free-trade theories should pass under 
the control of one who has not shown marked enthusiasm for 
them; but I do feel that I have every right to protest against 
some of the assumptions made by yourself and others. 

The notes which dealt with the matter in your last issue con- 
tained the following sentence :—“ Men feel that the saner and 
more moderate Conservative elements in the nation have been 
deprived of their one remaining representative in the London 
daily Press.” Mr. Winston Churchill said in a recent speech:— 
“The group of able writers who had exerted so much influence 
was scattered ; their places were filled by the obedient scribes of 
mammoth Trust.” These statements are typical of many which 
have been made elsewhere. I venture to characterise that of the 
Spectator as being, to say the least of it, unfairly premature, 
while that of Mr. Winston Churchill is a deliberate untruth. 

It is my firm intention to preserve in every way the tone 
which has distinguished the Standard up to the present. My 
association with other publications does not prevent me from 
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the past, and I am determined to uphold the traditions of the 
e 9 


e future. 
pal ‘on that I purpose to lower the style and tone of 
“ a as It is Utopian, I suppose, to hope 
the Standare opponents will believe this to be the case, but 
that ay ‘ect that Mr. Sidney Low and Mr. Richardson Evans, 
perhaps diate responsible for the leading articles for some 
bi eyo have entered into arrangements with me to remain 
twenty vaff for long terms; that Mr. S. H. Jeyes, who has been 
« ‘gr aper for thirteen years, and assistant-editor for the 
with the a agreed to retain that position, with even larger 
tA ty than he has had in the past; and finally, that so 
a0 | and responsible a publicist as Mr. H. A. Gwynne has 
we ted the editorship, will convince the public of my deter- 
“ tion to adhere to old Standard traditions. 
var 5 Mr. Winston Churchill’s misstatement, I wish to correct 
‘ al because I attach any great importance to this or any other 
pe ce of that eminent statesman, but because of the publicity 
ara oh been given to it by the Press. No writer on the 
reed staff has left. Mr. Curtis, the only member of the 
nal staff who has gone, has not written in its columns for 
ears. 
wae eit fair to talk or write of the creation of a “Newspaper 
Trust”? +My newspaper organisation, to which the Standard is 
the latest addition, is no more a Trust than is Lloyds Bank, the 
Gordon Hotels, Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons, or any other great 
business which has branches in different parts of the country. 

The fact that I have succeeded in extending my business 
rapidly seems for some occult reason to give serious offence to 

a of my critics. If some of their assertions were true, I 
pe nt that there would be cause for adverse criticism. They 
oe for example, that my newspapers profess different principles 
in different parts of the country. This is not so, Every daily 
newspaper for which I am responsible—and I am connected with 
none for which I am not responsible in great issues—advocates 
the same views on subjects of national importance. 

Finally, I should like to touch upon some purely personal 
matters. I trust that I may be excused an appearance of egotism. 
It is difficult to speak about oneself without this. I am not—as 
some people seem to think I ought to be—in the least ashamed 
of having been the manager of a great business, of which Tit-Bits 
was the principal production, when I was nineteen years old, nor 
of having made an independent start by the production of 
Pearson’s Weekly a few years later. Neither can I see that there 
is anything terrible in the fact that I am only thirty-eight to-day. 
I know that to some minds it is aimost a crime to attain success 
while one is young; but I believe that both in this respect, and 
in that of having begun with comparatively small things, I do 
not differ from many others who have arrived at some prominence 
poth in our own and in former days. 

Will you allow me finally to say that I have neither the time 
nor the desire to reply to hostile criticism in detail, and that I 
trust that those who have seen fit to express adverse views as 
to my association with the Standard will think it fair to give 
publicity to this letter ? 

—Lam, Sir, &c., C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 

The “ Standard,” Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


[We publish Mr. Pearson’s letter, and appreciate the 
candour with which he writes. He is quite mistaken, how- 
ever, in thinking that we desired to make any personal 
attack upon him, or on the newspapers he conducts. Nor do 
we fora moment suggest that he “ purposes to lower the style 
and tone of the Standard.” He may sustain that style and 
tone to the utmost, and yet we venture to declare that in aban- 
doning its position as the representative in the daily Press of 
the Conservative Free-traders the Standard will cease to 
represent “the saner and more moderate Conservative 
elements in the nation,”—for those are the elements repre- 
sented by such men as the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord George Hamilton, 
Lord James of Hereford, and Mr. Ritchie, to name only those 
who have attained to Cabinet rank. Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Tariff Reform League, and those who supported Sir John 
Cockburn in West Monmouth—the candidate who advocated 
payment of Members, Disestablishment, and other extreme 
measures—do not, and cannot, in our opinion, represent 
“the saner and more moderate Conservative elements in the 
nation,” however sound and polished the style in which they 
carry on their propaganda. We would indeed say quite as 
strongly of the Times as of the Standard under its new Pro- 
tectionist banner that it does not represent “the saner and 
more moderate Conservative elements in the nation,” though 
the style and tone of the editorial contributions to the Times 
are as high as ever from the point of view of literature and 
culture. As to Mr. Pearson’s youth, it is not a ground for 
condemnation, but the reverse. That his energy and his 
business capacity should have brought him success so early 
is a subject for congratulation; but that youth and that 
success cannot make extreme opinions moderate, or render 
& Chamberlain and Tariff Reform League organ a fitting 











representative of “the saner and more moderate Conservative 
elements in the nation.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOW PROTECTION HAS KILLED AMERICAN 
SHIPPING. 
[To tHe Evrror or THE “ SprctaTor.”] 

Srr,—The evidence given before the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission now sitting in the United States under an Act of 
Congress approved in April of this year will afford instruc- 
tion to those of your readers who care to learn how a shipping 
trade can be killed by tariffs. Shipbuilders have in a very 
real sense enjoyed more protection than any other industry 
in America. The home market is set aside for American 
shipbuilders. No foreign ships are permitted to be sold in it. 
They have a monopoly of one of the longest coastlines in the 
world, and exclusive possession of the Great Lakes, with their 
enormous development of inland water transport. They 
have, in addition, the right to a full rebate of all duties on 
material directly imported for shipbuilding purposes, subject 
only to one apparently fatal reservation,—viz., that any vessel 
built of such materials is debarred from the coastwise trade. 
Yet, in spite of all this, shipbuilding in America is a vanish- 
ing indastry. In the words of Mr. Sewall, of Bath, Me., 
whose yard was established in 1823, “the limit has been 
reached. Every shipyard in the country has a similar tale to 
tell. Some ruined and in receivers’ hands, others closed, and 
the remainder running at a loss.” Instead of American 
vessels carrying 92°5 per cent. of American trade as in 1826, 
they now carry no more than 9 per cent. 

Various reasons are adduced in explanation of a state of affairs 
to which it is difficult to find a parallel. One witness is of opinion 
that the main cause is the failure of the American shipbuilder to 
“standardise.” The type of vessel required for coastwise or 
inland traffic is one thing, and that for ocean long-distance 
voyages is another. But, even so, there still remains the question 
why in the latter the American shipbuilder cannot even make 
anything like a successful start. To this conundrum only one 
answer is forthcoming from the overwhelming majority of wit- 
nesses,—“ the American Tariff.” Nearly all who give evidence 
are strong theoretical supporters of this same tariff. Some few 
are bold enough to advocate unconditionally its total aboli- 
tion in the interests of shipping. But these stalwarts are 
few and far between. The vast majority, being Protectionists, 
naturally favour a further extension of Protectionist principles. 

3ut both those who say Protection must go further and those 

who say it has gone too far are alike agreed in attributing 
to the tariff the decay of American shipping. The case is sum- 
marised by the Maritime Association of New York in a written 
statement to the effect “that most of these higher expenses [in 
cost of construction of steamers, operating, &c.] are the outgrowth 
of conditions resulting from the policy of high protection that 
has obtained in the U.S. during practically the same period that 
American Shipping engaged in the foreign trade has been 
declining.” The reverse side of the same shield is pithily ex- 
pressed by another advocate for Protection:—‘The American 
citizen can and must be made to understand that the American 
Tariff which protects American labor and American products 
within the boundaries of American territory, cannot protect the 
American-built ship when she passes out into the blue water 
beyond the confines of the Tariff Barrier.” 

Why this American ship, built behind a tariff wall, cannot 
successfully encounter her foreign competitor is made abundantly 
clear by an extraordinary chain of evidence, given by unimpeach- 
able authorities. The difference in cost of ship construction in 
America over that in England is a minimum of 15 per cent. and a 
maximum of 80 per cent. This is the evidence of the late Chief 
Constructor to the American Navy. The general average of 
excess cost is 30 per cent. to 40 percent. The equivalent differ- 
ence in cost of running the vessel is put at 40 per cent. The 
difference in the cost of American steel charged to buyers in 
America, as against English-made steel, or the same steel sup- 
plied in England, is given as from 40 to 60 per cent. Steel 
ship-plates in Scotland cost £5 15s. per ton, or 1:24. cents per pound, 
as against 1°78 cents in the United States. Mr. Edwin Cramp 
states the difference as 60 per cent., or an initial handicap against 
the American shipbuilder of $15 per ton. Carnegie steel plates 
are specifically named by Mr. Atkins, of Boston, as being obtain- 
able in Liverpool at $12 per ton under the lowest price quoted in 
America. 

“ Absolute Free-trade,” as one remedy for all this sort of thing, 
is naively indicated by Admiral Bowles, late Chief Constructor 
aforesaid,—* the American shipbuilder would then be on a level 
with every other industry in the United States, and he would 
soon get there.” Under pressure from the Chairman, the Admiral 
was made to confess that this ideal was impossible, nay, more, was 
‘“‘a horrid thought ” from the point of view of American labour. 
But the fact that so responsible an authority allowed this 
“horrid thought” to ooze out even in this unguarded fashion is 
damning proof, if proof were needed, that the tariff, and the 
tariff alone, is responsible for the disabilities which afflict the 
American shipbuilder. 

How essential the maintenance of this tariff is necessarily held 
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to be in America may be judged from the forecast given by Mr. 
Clyde, a large shipowner of New York, as to the probable effects 
of even such a partial modification of Protection as the admission 
of foreign vessels into the American coastwise trade. He antici- 
pates that under such conditions the cost of carriage would be 
reduced from 80 to 40 per cent., and most of the railroads that 
parallel the coast driven into bankruptcy. This statement vividly 
illustrates the artificial condition of industry on the seaboard of 
America, and should enable politicians here to gauge pretty accu- 
rately the chances of bringing about any substantial modification 
of American Protection by mere threats of retaliatory action on 
the part of England. On the whole, it is not surprising that the 
trend of opinion as voiced before the Commission is in favour of 
digging subsidies out of the United States Treasury chest equal 
to the cost which is imposed upon the American shipbuilder by 
the tariff wall. This promises to be a labour worthy indeed of 
Hercules. 

The Free-Ship policy (i.e., liberty to buy vessels from a foreign 
builder and run them under the American flag) meets with the 
solid opposition of the shipbuilding fraternity, and conflicts with 
the natural desire to possess American-built vessels. Discrimi- 
nating duties on all produce imported in American bottoms 
finds strong support. Yet apart from the diplomatic difficulties 
arising from treaties which forbid such discrimination, there are 
other difficulties curiously parallel to those which confront the 
modern advocates of Colonial Preference in this country. Many 
articles now on the free-list would have to be placed on the 
American Tariff, and to this the importers of raw materials 
are inflexibly opposed. Another difficulty is that of equitably 
adjusting discrimination in accordance with the varying 
lengths of an ocean voyage. Whatever the result of this 
Commission, the testimony it has spontaneously evoked to 
British superiority in shipbuilding is noteworthy. That Great 
Britain’s ability in ship construction has never yet been 
seriously assailed; that her processes of steel manufacture 
for shipbuilding purposes are at least equal, if not superior, to 
American; that the American mechanic can in ship construction 
teach the English mechanic nothing; that in labour-saving 
devices English shipbuilders have nothing to learn from America, 
—all this and much more is frankly admitted by some of the 
acutest men of business in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Even for those persons who regard our shipping trade as 
Imperially and nationally a secondary consideration, an ex- 
haustive study of this evidence will be beneficial, while Free- 
traders will find in such a study many additional reasons for the 
faith that is in them. 

—I an, Sir, &c., AvustTIN TAYLOR. 


|Mr. Austin Taylor’s letter is most valuable, and we trust 
that he will take an early opportunity of analysing and giving 
further quotations from the American evidence “in another 
place,” and where he will not be so much restricted by con- 
siderations of space. We greatly desire that the British 
public should be made to see that their commercial command 
of the sea is irrevocably bound up with Free-trade. If we 
adopt Protection, our predominance in merchant shipping 
cannot survive. But if our commercial supremacy at sea 
goes, it is certain that it will be followed by our command of 
the sea in the military sense. No nation has ever possessed 
sea-power without a great mercantile marine. Turn the 
question round as we will, the abandonment of Free-trade 
must mean the ruin of the Empire, for on Free-trade that 
Empire is founded.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. BALFOUR’S POSITION. 
[To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—As one of the Unionist Free-traders who ventured to 
defend in your pages a Parliamentary attitude of friendliness 
towards the Government so long as Mr. Balfour did not 
repudiate the Sheffield utterances of October, 1903, I now ask 
to state my belief that in enlarging the scope of those opinions 
at Edinburgh he has not only justified the allegiance granted 
him by consistent Free-trade supporters like myself, but 
established a new claim to be judged as if those later state- 
ments were absolutely reliable. It was manifestly out of the 
question that the Premier should have dealt at Southampton 
with this intricate question after an hour and ten minutes’ 
speech upon the injury done to life and property by the 
Russian fleet on the Dogger Bank. There was, however, 
nothing to discourage his Free-trade leanings in the resolu- 
tion previously moved by Mr. Chaplin at the afternoon Con- 
ference, which never suggested Protective means in order to 
cure “dumping”; nor can adherence to a free and unfettered 
Conclave of Great Britain, the Colonies, and India be held to 
have committed those present to favour any particular means 
of uniting the Empire. It is to the Retaliation of Adam 
Smith, and not to the Protection of List, that Mr. Chaplin’s 
olution generally referred. Otherwise the words “agrees 
” would be meaningless, as in the 


xes 


with the Prime Minister 








former direction alone has he ever suggested how “ip an, 
with the evils” of “unfair competition.” I can chains dea 
readers that, despite the thirteen dissentients, there om Your 
Unionists present at the Conference who would BA 
taken part in the proceedings but for the knowledge aa, 
compromise had been arranged for the sake of party unj . 
and that none of the extreme Protectionist proposals te ty, 
receive serious consideration. And surely you, Sir bear 
rejoice that the great Unionist combination, despite Fiscal 
differences, still works together to safeguard the unity of th 
Empire, keep a majority together to gain the reform of @ 
representation for equal population, which on October 29th 
begged us to vote for, and, last but not least, enable us hi 
forward with our diplomacy without swapping horses whe 
approaching such a stream as the present international me 
seems likely to force us to cross. It appears to many of pg 
that men may disagree on the Fiscal question, and yet admit 
the validity and strength of these conclusions, Finally, I must 
ask to be allowed to express my surprise that so cleara reasoner 
as the Spectator should assume that Mr. Balfour's rejection 
of the general principles of Protection at Edinburgh ig not 
contradicted by the speech of Mr. Chamberlain at Luton, 
which proposed to bolster up more than one industry } 
means of a 2s. duty on corn, together with 5 per cent. on fig : 
or by the proposed 10 per cent. on manufactured articles 
For myself, I am glad of the opportunity of restating nie 
former implicit belief in Mr. Balfour's standing firmly by re 
opinion as expressed in the famous Sheffield speech, I may 
add that I am the more tempted to ask you to print this as 
the powerful and logical advocacy of kindred views in the 
Standard has ceased, because by the power of the purse it 
has been thought fitting temporarily to arrest pens adjudged 
to be far too ready and acute not to expose the root difference 
between the economics of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Percy M. THORNTON, 
Battersea Rise House, West Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W. 


[Nothing would please us better than to be able to agree 
with our correspondent, but unfortunately, for the reasons 
given by us elsewhere, we find this impossible in existing 
circumstances. As to the Sheffield speech programme, 
we can only say that though it is not so dangerous ag 
Chamberlainism, it is far from true Free-trade, as the Duke 
of Devonshire showed by his resignation immediately on 
its promulgation. It also has this capital defect. Its 
author intimated that if Mr. Chamberlain succeeded in 
converting the Unionist party to Preference, and its 
inevitable consequences in regard to food taxation, the 
Premier would acquiesce in that policy.—Ep. Spectator,] 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PROTECTION, AND 
FREE-TRADE. 


[To tHe Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” | 


Srmr,—I enclose a letter and declaration which speak for 

themselves. I shall be glad to receive the names of those 

who are willing to sign the declaration, and still more glad to 

hear of any who will assist by collecting names in their own 

locality.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR E, T. Newman, 
Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


“ Sir.—The keenness of the debate which has raged round Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Proposals tends to obscure the deeper issues 
involved. Our attention is concentrated upon those salient details 
on which the controversy has focussed itself—the possibilities of 
Retaliation—the subtleties of Dumping—the complicated effects 
of Preferential Tariffs. 

In the meantime we are apt to forget that behind all this 
superficial discussion lie certain fundamental judgments, ethical 
and social, which are profoundly involved in the issue. It will 
not then be deemed impertinent or intrusive if those who are 
charged with any special responsibility for the national conscience 
venture to detach and emphasise these essential considerations, 
which are vital to the verdict that is to be given. 

We, therefore, clergy of the Church of England, invite those 
who share our responsibility to join us in making the following 
declaration. 


We, the undersigned, desire to protest against the re-establish- 
ment in Great Britain of a system of Protection, because, how- 
ever sincere and patriotic may be the intention of its advocates, 
in itself it inevitably tends to evoke the motives and foster the 
tendencies against which we are all accustomed to protest a8 
immoral. 
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succeed without increasing the severance of 

(1) a ott intensifies rivalries and strengthens barriers ; 
it is @ foe to peace, and to the hopes of a wider unity of 

(2) or etioe can adopt it without danger to the uprightness 
of its public life; it makes bribery pay; it creates monopo- 
lies; it opens the door of Parliamentary lobbies to all 
those influences which it is our main object to exclude. 

(3) It is pound by its very conditions to tell hardest upon those 
who are least able to protectthemselves. It will be secured 
by those who can best apply the pressure necessary to make 
their case heard. The tariff will be moulded by and for the 
pest organised. The weak and unorganised will be least 
able to make their interests felt ; and will have to bear the 
purden of the gain of the strong. 


G. W. Kirentn, Dean of Durham. 
C. W. Srusss, Dean of Ely. 
E. C. Wicxuam, Dean of Lincoln. 
James M. Wixson, Archdeacon of Manchester. 
HH. S. Hotianp, Canon of St. Paul’s. 
Samvurt A. Barnett, Canon of Bristol. 
W. Emery Barnes, Hulsean Professor, Cambridge. 
V. H. Sranton, Ely Professor, Cambridge. 
R. St. Joun Parry, Fellow & Tutor of Trinity, Camb. 
A. I. Cartyue, University College, Oxford. 
C. H. Parry, late H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
T. C. Fry, Head-Master of Berkhamsted. 
J. Lurwetyn Daviss, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale. 
§. D. Hzapiam, 
A. E. T, Newman, Sec.” 


[We gladly publish this appeal, and trust it may be widely 
signed. The clergy should, we hold, keep as much aloof as 
they can from ordinary party politics, but here they have a 
moral trusteeship which they cannot neglect. Those who 
feel that the abandonment of Free-trade will expose our 
public life to the influences of corruption cannot but do all 
that lies in their power to combat Protection. We sincerely 
hope that the duty of protesting will not be taken up only 
by Liberal clergymen, but that the Unionist clergy of the 
Church of England, who are in so great a majority, will show 
that they are not less mindful of the great moral issues at 
stake in the present controversy.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DESTRUCTIVE TACTICS. 

[To tue Epitor or THE “ SpEctTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Although I know but little of our Regular Army or 
Militia, and so refrain from unprofitable comment in respect 
of either, the position of the Volunteers has been familiar to 
me since the date of the inception of the force in 1859-60, 
when, with others, I used to drill four hours a day for months 
together. May I, then, be allowed to express the opinion that 
no truer words could have been written, no sounder policy 
could be laid down, than are set forth in the article on “ The 
End of the Crisis, and its Military Lessons,” in last week’s 
Spectator? I venture to reproduce the lines which, as it 
seems to me, have irresistible force, resting, as I believe they 
do, on unassailable fact :— 


“Tf the British people allow...... the Volunteers to be 
reduced. ..... they will deserve any fate that may overtake 
TOT, 6 a0 Instead of applying sham tests of efficiency to the 


Volunteers, the real object of which is not so much to produce 
efliciency as to reduce numbers, let us frankly accept a low 
standard in training, though not in physique. Let us, that is, 
increase their number...... Let us, in a word, not destroy, 
but improve the machinery which we now possess for improvising 
an extra army ina great national emergency,—an emergency such 
as that which so nearly overtook us two weeks ago.” 

These are words which ought to be written up in letters of 
gold in every public hall, and driven home to the mind of every 
Member of the Legislature, nay, of every citizen who cares for 
the safety of these islands and the welfare of the Empire. 
Many years ago a cotton planter of Texas, who had ridden 
with the Confederate cavalry against the troopers of the 
North, told me that his experience was that four months of 
training were sufficient to make Volunteer horsemen fit for 
the field. How much more quickly, then, could men on foot 
be made ready to move in trained bodies against the foe? 
Our Volunteers alone need practical sympathy and encourage- 
ment, a supply of properly instructed officers and capable 
leaders, to develop swiftly into an effective force, whose 
numbers and esprit de corps should once for all allay appre- 
hension of a successful descent on the shores of this country. 
As it is, Volunteer teams outshoot teams of the Regular 
Army, though the force, like the Regulars, is still absurdly 


butts. Good shooting is, perhaps, no small part of the best 
side of military efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. Barings, 
Sometime Major (late) 49th Middlesex R.V. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


THE DOGGER BANK INCIDENT. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “SPEctator.’’] 
Sir,—May I crave of your courtesy to correct the signature 
of my letter in the Spectator of November 12th? Illegibility 
leaves the fault entirely with me. You say, Sir, that “the 
fact that Russia is at war with an enemy fourteen thousand 
miles away cannot give her a right to fire at large on any- 
thing which looks like a torpedo-boat.” Most true. But 
given honest belief that Japanese torpedo-boats were about 
to attack—an inexplicable belief, but apparently vouched for 
by Lord Lansdowne—sailors will agree that the firing by the 
Russian battleships was not only defensible, but imperative. 
In similar circumstances—that is to say, in the belief that 
hostile torpedo-boats were sighted and within range—a British 
battleship would not wait for recognition signals to be 
answered before opening fire. On the morrow of the Dogger 
Bank disaster the Times spoke of the attack as “ wanton,” 
and “wanton” it remains to “the man in the street.” You 
have permitted me to adduce reasons why a more charitable 
judgment is possible; why it is conceivable, and not unlikely, 
that the firing was due to a mistake very common at sea, and 
from which the most experienced of our own seamen are not 
exempt. The International Commission will give us the 
truth. Meantime, we shall do well not to forget your re- 
minder that “there are two sides to every controversy,” and 
that, “however good one’s own case may be, it is never right 
to assume that there is nothing to be said in the way of 
explanation by the other side.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE WEDLAKE. 





Hawthorn House, Catford, S.E. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, MR. FORSTER, AND 

SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—The writer of the interesting appreciation of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Life in the Spectator for Novem- 
ber 12th speaks of Mr. Forster as having been “forced to 
stand aside from the vacancy created by Mr. Gladstone’s 
temporary retirement,” “owing to the bitter perverseness of 
a section of Radical Nonconformists.” In writing thus he 
forgets to reckon Whig prejudices, which were of an entirely 
different character. I perfectly remember teasing Mr. (after- 
wards Sir W.) Harcourt, who was also in the running, by 
saying: “ Mr. Forster will be the best man; don’t you think 
so?” and getting the reply, given with thundering emphasis : 
“Would you wish us to be led by a man who couldn’t con- 
strue a chorus of the Agamemnon ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. DaustTInI CREMER. 

The Vicarage, Eccles, Manchester. 





“HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN” REVISED. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—I think something of a plea may be made out for re- 
taining the familiar versions of the “Old Hundredth” and 
the Christmas hymn apart from the fact of their familiarity. 
In regard to the “ Old Hundredth,” the revisers of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” no doubt restored the reading— 
“We are His folk, He doth us feed, 

And for His sheep He doth us take,” 
because the prose version runs: “ We are His people, and the 
sheep of His pasture.” And it may well be, as Canon Hutton 
suggests, that “ flock” was originally a misprint for “ folck.” 
But why did the misprint commend itself? The reason 
undoubtedly was that the introduction of the clause “He 
doth us feed” into the first line of the couplet brought the 
notion of “pasture” too close to the word “folk.” It is 
not to us as “folk,” but as “a flock,” that the metaphor of 
feeding is applied in the Psalm. The resulting tautology is 
not greater than we are accustomed to in many passages of 
the Psalter; and “flock” is the better word to sing. The 
first couplet of the Christmas hymn we should all acknow- 
ledge to be finer in Wesley’s original— 
“ Hark how all the welkin rings 
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Glory to the King of Kings,” 
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than in Whitefield’s familiar version. In idea and expression 
it is glorious. But then in imagination and vocabulary it 
made too great demands on the ordinary congregation; so 
that alteration was imperative if the rest of the hymn was to 
be saved for popular use. Whitefield’s version got rid not 
only of the antiquated word, but of the less tangible idea. 
Taking a hint from Milton’s poem on the Circumcision, he 
transformed the chorus in heaven, praising God, into a body 
of heralds sent to earth to proclaim the new King and the 
new policy. And Madan completed the change by substituting 
at the end of the stanza— 
“With th’ angelic host proclaim 
Christ is born in Bethlehem,” 
for Wesley’s too abstract— 
“ Universal Nature say, 
‘Christ the Lord is born to-day.’” 
The revisers will, perhaps, think to clinch the matter by 
pleading that in going back to Wesley’s text they are also 
going back to the text of St. Luke, from which Whitefield 
departed. They will point out that the multitude of the 
heavenly host were praising God and saying: “Glory to God 
in the highest,” not “Glory to the new-born King.” The 
answer must be that Whitefield’s departure from the 
sacred text belongs to the same category as that of all the 
great pictures of the Nativity, which represent the angels as 
worshipping.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Bercuine. 
Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND. 
(To tae Epitor or THE “SpPEcTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—As Professor Dowden seems so anxious to get up a 
scare in England on the strength of certain words used by me 
at a meeting of the clergy here last June, and as you are good 
enough to offer me space in your columns to reply to him and 
others, I accept your friendly offer, and will endeavour to 
keep within the limits you prescribe. Professor Dowden 
suggests all through his letter (Spectator, November 5th) that 
I recommended the policy of exclusive dealing. I leave your 
readers to judge, and I confess that I have still some 
confidence in the British sense of justice in such matters. 
Here are my words :— 


“ Whatever may be said as to the policy of exclusive dealing in 
certain cases, such as strikes, trades unions, international prefer- 
ence tariffs, and things of the kind, where it is, in a mild way, 
and surrounded by all sorts of limitations and restrictions, ad- 
mitted as lawful by the Church, when it is used as a weapon in 
social or religious warfare, it brings so many evils in its train 
that it becomes an evil in itself, and as such should be repudiated 
and condemned. I should say, moreover, that in all their quarrels 
with Protestants it has never been adopted by Irish Catholics. 
....- There is in it something absolutely repugnant to the 
feelings and instincts of Irishmen and Catholics. ‘There is some- 
thing about it so petty and contemptible that its adoption could 
only injure the people who adopted it. The same I may say of 
the policy of insult, which is degrading and useless.” 


Now, Sir, in face of these words, I ask you is it fair that a 
distinguished Professor of Trinity College should come 
forward and suggest that I advocated the policy of exclusive 
dealing? He then suggests (he asserts nothing) that I wish 
to revive the so-called “ Catholic Association.” I have stated 
in your columns that I wish to do nothing of the kind. If I 
were to take any part, however humble, in the formation of 
an association for the defence of Catholic interests, which, I 
fear, will ultimately be necessary, it would certainly be some- 
thing very different from what Professor Dowden calls the 
“Catholic Association,” or else it would not have me very 
long as a member. 

I do not know that I am called upon to take any particular 
notice of the chivalrous gentlemen who have sought the shelter 
of your columns in order to fire at me from behind their anony- 
mous hedge. There is one of them, however, who condescends 
to come down to facts. He asks me, do I expect Sir Horace 
Plunkett to dismiss from their posts the three efficient heads of 
the National Library, and replace them by Catholics? Your 
correspondent knows perfectly well that I never made such a 
ridiculous proposal. When the National Library was placed 
under Sir Horace Plunkett and his Agricultural Department, he 
found every man in it who received a salary above the wages of a 
common labourer a Protestant. Since it came under his juris- 
diction a third assistant-librarian has been appointed, and he, 
too, if I am correctly informed, belongs to the Church of the 
minority. Now, is it not a nice state of affairs in a country the 
vast majority of whose people are Catholics that a national insti- 


———___. 
tution of this kind should be made an exclusi 
preserve ? ~" Protestant 
The same gentleman refers to what he calls i 
Catholics on the County Councils. There is, of perl. « 
temptation to Catholics to retaliate in the County Councils f : 
the injustice practised against them: almost everywhe for 
But I think it is a temptation that ought to be resisted. else 
have never hesitated to say in public and private that ~t 
power has passed into the hands of Catholics in these local bodia. 
they ought to act with liberality and generosity towards the 
Protestant minority. And to prove my sincerity in that wh : 
the first elections to the County Councils were held I voted in = 
neighbourhood for a Protestant Conservative gentleman who “ 
returned at the head of the poll, and has since, I am ha: ei 
say, been returned unopposed. It is a curious fact thi, 
District Councillor for the spot from which I write is also ; 
Protestant returned without a word of opposition from wr 
clergyman in the neighbourhood. y 
But, on the other hand, whilst I shall always plead f 
tion and generosity towards Protestants ae they anti 
minority, I shall do my humble best, in the way I consider best 
to secure for our poor lay Catholics toleration, if not generosity 
in the public Boards and Departments that are under the abeokae 
sway of Protestant officials. Irish Catholics are good enough to 
pay taxes like all other citizens; they are good enough to labour 
in the stokeholds of your battleships, and to be slaughtered on 
the banks of the Tugela; but when it comes to a matter of 
common right and justice they are not to be considered at all 
Some years ago Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham went through 
the farce of appointing a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
condition of University education in Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Lord Cadogan, went through the farce of announcing 
that the Report of that Commission would be followed by legis. 
lation. Some of us spent weary months, during which we might 
have been better employed, studying and preparing the case 
which we felt to be righteous and just, in such a way as to 
convince the most hostile and prejudiced judges. We made our 
case, and the decision was practically given in our favour; but 
then Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham tell us almost in mockery 
that nothing can be done. It is a position which Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone would have been 
ashamed to occupy. And yet we are expected to sit down quietly 
and submit without a protest to the shelving of a question which 
is, I admit, the root and origin of all the other injustices from 
which we suffer. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. 

[We cannot, after doing our best to take an impartial view 
of the facts, admit that the grievance is as great as Dr, 
Hogan represents, or that the Protestant is as unfairly 
preferred to the Roman Catholic as he alleges. As regards 
the question of a Roman Catholic University, however, we 
are in full agreement with Dr. Hogan. We think Mr, 
Balfour’s action on this question showed the most deplorable 
weakness. He subordinated what he knew to be the wise and 
right course to Cabinet exigencies. We think it very likely 
that a University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere would 
not be a very efficient seat of learning, but this is not the 
point. The Roman Catholics of Ireland have a right to the 
University they want, and not merely to a University which 
comes up to an abstract ideal. This correspondence must 
now cease.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


J. F. Hogan, D.D, 








POETRY. 


IDYLL. 


In Switzerland one idle day, 

As on the grass at noon we lay, 

Came a grave peasant child, and stood 
Watching the strangers eat their food. 
And what we offered her she took 

In silence, with her quiet look, 

And when we rose to go, content 
Without a word of thanks she went. 


Another day in sleet and rain 
I chose the meadow path again, 
And partly turning chanced to see 
My little guest-friend watching me 
With eyes half hidden by her hair, 
Blowing me kisses, unaware 
That I had seen, and still she wore 
The same grave aspect as before. 
And some recall for heart’s delight 
A sunrise, some a snowy height, 
And I a little child who stands 
And gravely kisses both her hands. 
Hucu MAcNAGHTEN, 
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A POET OF IMMORTALITY.* 

“ ins” of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, to use an old- 
Amaya common enough, now seldom heard when 
ena Life is written in extenso, are of pathetic, and 
i oignant, interest to those who knew the author with 
= vompleteness through his other writings, still more to 
- who knew him personally. To readers who did not so 
ee they will probably, fragmentary as they are, be some- 
what enigmatic, and will give them but an imperfect idea of 
rare, and in many ways impressive and important, per- 
po Yet even they, we think, will be arrested if they 
rs up this volume and read the opening sentences :— 


«] believe that we live after earthly death, and that some of 
those who read these posthumous confidences may be among my 
jons in an unseen world...... I hold that all things 
< and felt, as well as all things done, are somehow photo- 
yee oe] imperishably upon the universe, and that my whole past 
eT probably lie open to those with whom I have to do.” 


Who is it that in these days of materialism and agnosticism 

3 in these tones of confidence, and that not as an 
orthodox believer in any revelation, but from outside the 
received religions? Is it a poet or a prophet? The poets 
have often held such language,—though, on the other hand, 
there have always been poets, from Lucretius and Omar 
Khayyam downwards, of mortality and annihilation. Mr. 
Myers was certainly a poet. Known already to school and 
college friends as a man of dazzling literary gifts, and the 
author of prize poems, perfect as such, yet possessed of some- 
thing seldom found in prize poems, he made his début about 
1867 with a poem still remembered and read, “St. Paul.” 
Some dozen years later he put out another volume, The 
Renewal of Youth, and other Poems. About the same time he 
also gave to the world not a few pages of admirable prose, 
the essays “Classical and Modern” and the monograph on 
Wordsworth in the series of “ Mnglish Men of Letters.” 
All these gave him rank among the foremost of his time and 
standing, at once as a critic and a creative artist, an abso- 
lute master of the sound and colour, the com position and 
the combination, of words, of the inner, subtler secrets of 
style. Good as his Wordsworth is all through, there is no 
passage more true, more humorous, more subtle, than that in 
which out of Wordsworth’s own practice he confutes Words- 
worth's famous theory, using as an illustration an admirably 
chosen passage from the “ Affliction of Margaret.” 

And Myers’s own practice? Somewhat rhetorical and re- 
sonant, declamatory at times, and even jingling, he yet hada 
rare mastery of the magic and music of words. Whatcould be 
more delightful in the vein of light and gay than the contrast 
between the English and the American girl in the “ Letter 


Or once already, or often long ago, 

In other lives hath known them and shall know, 
And re-incarnate, unremembering, tread 

In the old same footsteps of himself long dead?” 


His prose has the same qualities. Take the contrast of Dante 
and Mazzini :— 
“With this other exile it was not so. It was in London—the 


visible type of a universe hastening confusedly to unknown ends 
and careless of individual pain—that Mazzini must regret that 


! land whose name, even to men born far off, seems to make a part 


of all soft desire,—the land whose very air and memory invite to 
unworldly emotion and to passionate repose.” 

Might not a poet and critic who could compose and analyse 
thus have been expected to go on giving us ever something 
better and higher in the realm of letters? But after 1882 he 
wrote little literature, hardly any more prose, and practically 
no more poetry. Those who knew and loved him in his books 
were wont to lament his silence. He was heard of as engaged 
in psychical research; as one of a small band who had set 
themselves to investigate the obscure phenomena of ghosts 
and visions. The world for a long time did not take these 
men seriously. It supposed that they amused their leisure 
with the hobbies of spiritualism and table-turning, of clair- 
voyance and mesmerism,—one delusion under many names. 
Only when it was suddenly announced that Mr. Myers was 
dying, and that he had nearly completed a great work on the 
very subject of that eternal mystery he must so soon be called 
on in person to explore, did the world realise how serious it 
had all been, at least to him; how he had put his genius into 
it, and for it had given up all else. 

The admirable sketch by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, the brother 
of his great friend, in the Dictionary of National Biography 
gave, tosome extent, the clue to his career. This book gives it 
more fully, andin Mr. Myers’s own words. His father, a well- 
known divine, a man both of piety and literary skill, the friend of 
Jowett and Stanley, Frederick Robertson and Bishop Harvey 
Goodwin, was incumbent of St. John’s, Keswick. There, 
beneath Skiddaw and beside Derwentwater, in that lovely 
region with all its charm of Nature and association, Frederic 
Myers was born and nursed up. His two earliest recollected 
sensations were, his sorrow, over the sudden death of a “ little 
furry mole” run over by a cart, his joy, when on his sixth 
birthday he began to read the First Aeneid of Virgil. He 
was a precocious child and a precocious poet. At Cheltenham, 
as a boy of fourteen, he wrote some verses which Aubrey de 
Vere, an experienced judge, pronounced the most remarkable 
poetry written at that age he had ever seen. A year or two 
later he won the poetry prize with a piece on the death of 
Socrates which many much older authors might have been 
glad to sign. At seventeen he went to Cambridge, and there 
repeated on a larger stage his school triumphs. 

His early love for Virgil remained a lifelong passion. “I 
gradually wrote out Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid from memory: 






































from Newport ” P— 
“Through English eyes more calmly soft 
Looks from grey deeps the appealing charm; 
Reddens on English cheeks more oft 
The rose of innocent alarm :— 
Our old-world heart more gravely feels, 
Has learnt more force, more self-control ; 
For us through sterner music peals 
The full accord of soul and soul. 


But ah! the life, the smile untaught, 
The floating presence feathery-fair ! 
The eyes, the aspect that have caught 
The brilliance of Columbian air ! 
No oriole through the forest flits 
More sheeny-plumed, more gay and free; 
On no nymph’s marble forehead sits 
Proudlier a glad virginity.” 
What more impressive and penetrating in the grave style 
than this >— 

“Or one from Plato’s page uplifts his head, 
Dazed in that mastering parley of the dead; 
Till at dark curfew thro’ the latticed gloom 
What presence feels he in his lonely room, 
Where mid the writ words of the wise he stands 
Like a strange ghost in many-peopled lands; 
Or, issuing in some columned cloister, sees 
Thro’ the barred squares the moon-enchanted trees ; 
Till, when his slow resounding steps have made 
One silence with their echoes and the shade, 
How can he tell if for the first time then 
He paces thus those haunts of musing men; 





* Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By Frederic W. H. Myers, Edited by his 
ife, Eveleen Myers. With 4 Portraits. London: Longmans and Co. [93. net. | 


and felt as I have felt ever since, that of all minds known to 
me it is Virgil’s of which I am the most intimate and adoring 
disciple.” Sappho and Pindar made other epochs. From 
sixteen to twenty-three he was a Hellenist. In 1864 he made 
a solitary pilgrimage to the East, and amid the “isles of 
Greece,” off the Lesbian shore, discovered the hollowness of 
Hellenism as an ideal. 

From the East he went to the West, travelled in America, 
and, indifferent whether he lived or died, swam at night across 
the slack water a little below the gigantic fall of Niagara. 
He lived, and he became “converted” in the Christian sense 
and to Christianity. This period was marked by the production 
of his well-known pieces, full of fire and fervour, on St. Paul 
and St. John the Baptist. Then again the vision faded. 
The time, the year 1873, was, as he vividly says, “the time of 
the first flush of triumphant Darwinism.” His friends, W. K. 
Clifford, Frederic Harrison, George Eliot before all, were of 
this faith. Myers could not rest init. An inspiration mystical, 
poetic, a wind, a voice, of the spirit, blowing, whispering, he 
hardly knew whence, summoned him away and spoke of a 
new creed. Then came the “final faith,” as he calls 
it; the belief that behind the veil of death, yet close to us, 
and at times penetrating the thin partition, there is a con- 
tinued and continuous existence, an unending evolution and 
ascent of the soul to a better and yet better life and energy. 
The evidence of this creed collected out of the long researches 
of his friends and himself he embodied in his great work on 








Human Personality, and its Survival of Bodily Death. The 
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book was too large to be popular or widely read. The facts 
need constant reverification. A master of language, it may be 
doubted whether Myers is not at times mastered by it. 
Truth often, as Renan said, liesinanuance. But every nuance 
is not a truth, and Myers was for ever by his poetic manipu- 
lation of phrase and metaphor creating nuances, rich, incalcu- 
lably rich, in suggestion, but not absolutely convincing or 
final, The cumulative evidence for telepathy is great, but 
the unbeliever can still fairly say that telepathy has not, 
in the plain- meaning of the word, yet been “ discovered.” 
Yet Myers’s belief, and how he came to it, remains itself a 
fact, possibly a prerogative fact. 

This, then, is the interest of this volume, not that it adds 
much to either the mass or the fame of Mr. Myers’s writings, 
but that it makes our record more complete, and that it 
illuminates and rounds off what we possessed before. His 
ultimate creed is no contradiction, but rather, as he would 
have urged, an extension, of Christianity. An unnecessary 
extension, the convinced Christian will think. Yet it is 
certainly a noble and ennobling creed. “It bids us to 
hope,” it gazes forward and upward, on and ever on. “I 
look upon Christ,” he writes, ‘‘as a Revealer of immortality 
absolutely unique, as the incomparable Pioneer of all wisdom 
that shall be learnt concerning unseen things.” And he 
writes in no patronising vein. He is the humblest-minded 
of men. His only claim is to have been sincere, and sincere 
he certainly was. 

Mrs. Myers, who edits the present book, and to whose rare 
skill are due the admirable photographic portraits it contains, 
is conscious of its disconnected and heterogeneous character. 
She seems to promise at a later day something fuller, more com- 
plete and orderly. It is much to be hoped that we may have it. 
What is wanted is a collected edition of the poems, and a full 
sketch, with more letters and “remains,” of this interesting 
and original life, the phases of whose faith in its earthly 
pilgrimage are so fine, so individual, so suggestive, so 
endearing. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.* 
PURITANISM in its day produced many noble figures of men, 
but Cromwell and Bunyan were its most typical representa- 
tives, and therefore, in a sense, the most characteristic 
Englishmen in our history. For the creed, when stripped of 
its extravagances, held the true genius of England ; its code of 
life and thought came from the very fibres of our national 
character. One of the two, being a man of action, is still a 
living figure to our minds, but the personality of the other is 
hidden behind his immortal book. To many of us Bunyan 
is no more real than the uncertain authors of some of the 
books of Scripture. We know vaguely that he was a tinker 
by trade, that he led on his own confession a stormy youth, 
that he lay for some time in gaol, that he was the soberest of 
politicians, and that in the end he became a noted preacher in 
his denomination. History, indeed, gives us few details, but 
we have enough to frame the portrait of a remarkable man, 
remarkable though he had never written a line. The life of 
Bunyan read in the light of his works, and The Pilgrim's 
Progress with its author's career as a commentary, are human 
documents beyond praise. The pious labours of Dr. Brown 
of Bedford have made many details clear, and in the present 
volume we have an epitome of the life in the light of 
recent knowledge as well as a subtle and searching study 
of the man. No more perfect biographer could have been 
found for Bunyan than the author of Mark Rutherford. 
There is something Puritanical in the exquisite simplicity 
of his style, his high seriousness, his keen sympathy, 
which is saved from partisanship by the breadth and 
philosophy of his outlook. Understanding the hidden deeps 
of Bunyan’s spiritual life, he has expounded his character, 
not in the formulas of a sect, but in the eternal phrases of 
humanity. To understand and value Bunyan we need “not 
theological learning, nor in fact any kind of learning or 
literary skill, but the experience of life, with its hopes and 
fears, bright day and black night.” Like Cromwell, he was 
compact of weakness and strength. Tortured by doubts, 
burdened with the fear of the Lord, both went forth to 





*(1) John Bunyan. By the Author of ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,” &. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [3s. 6d.]|——(2) The Pilgrim's Progress. By John 
Bunyan, Illustrated by Byam Shaw. London: T.C,andE,C, Jack. [10s, 6d, 
net.j 





encourage and comfort others, and to show fear of noth 
mortal. Both were practical mystics, adding to their spiritual 
wistfulness the keenest, clearest insight into human na 
and a strong common-sense to lay hold on facts, «at 
day of Doom,” said Christian, “men shall be judged by thei 
fruits. It will not be said then, ‘Did you believe?’ but ‘Wers 
you doers or talkers only?’” In religion it was the direct 
experience on which Bunyan based his faith. Ip Grace 
Abounding his atheism departed, not becanse it was dig. 
proved, but because “God and Christ were continually before 
my face.” His religion was a concrete thing; the life of the 
saint was not an abstract growth in grace, but a pilgrimage. 
his hero was not a disputant, but a soldier. It is this intenise 
love of fact and deeds, joined with his visualising power 
which makes him the great allegorist. He sees the spiritual 
life in a picture, and he sees that picture so distinctly that 
he makes every one else see it. “ Religion,” says his bio. 
grapher, “‘is dead when the imagination deserts it. When it 
is alive, abstractions become visible and walk about on roads,” 
And because he was not only an observer, but a poet, realism 
and idealism join hands in the simplest, directest, and pro- 
foundest of tales. In his biographer’s words— 

“ He is the poet of Puritanism, but also of something greater 
that is to say, of a certain class of experiences, incident not egpe. 
cially to the theologian, artist, or philosopher, but to our common 
nature. He was enabled to become their poet because, although 
he was shaken to the centre by them, he could by Grace abound. 
ing detach himself from them and survey them. This is his 
greatest service to us. He takes us by the hand and whispers to 
us, Is it thus and thus with thee ? and then he tells us he has gone 
through it all and by God’s mercy has survived.” 

This directness of vision is joined to a curious profundity, 
He not only sees clearly, he sees deeply; but he looks, not in 
cynicism, but in pity and charity. The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
full of little touches, as unexpected and as certain as Shake. 
speare’s. Take such a figure as Mr. Fearing, who escaped 
from the Slough of Despond by accident “one sunshine 
morning.” He cared nothing for the lions or the Hill 
Difficulty, but he was ill at ease in the House Beautiful. 
The Valley of the Shadow and the River were quieter than 
they had ever been in the memory of man, but Mr. Fearing 
was in awful straits. Yet he was very wakeful in the 
Enchanted Ground, he was desperately quarrelsome with the 
folk of Vanity Fair, and in the Valley of Humiliation he was 
as well, said Old Honest, “ as ever I saw a man in my life, for 
he cared not how mean he was, so he might be happy at last. 
Yea, I think there was a kind of sympathy betwixt that valley 
and him.” ‘Take, too, the sketches of Mr. Worldly Wiseman; 
of Mr. Bye-Ends of Fair-Speech, whose great-grandfather 
was a waterman, looking one way and rowing another, and 
whose mother was a virtuous woman, my Lady Feigning’s 
daughter; or Obstinacy; or such exquisite studies in ethical 
discrimination as Faithful and Hopeful ; or Old Honest, who 
came from the Town of Stupidity which lieth four degrees 
beyond the City of Destruction; or Mr. Haughty in The 
Holy War, who, like Hal o’ the Wynd, considered not what 
cause he fought for so long as he bore himself well. Hardly 
a figure in his tales but sums up a temperament ora 
philosophy, as familiar to our generation as to his. Ignor- 
ance still cries loudly in the market-place, Pliable still sets 
out on great undertakings and returns home after the first mile, 
and if we have changed some of the wares in the Fair of Vanity, 
the market-laws are the same. There are still silver-mines 
about, with Demas standing by, “ gentleman-like, to call to 
passengers to come and see.” Greatheart demolished Doubting 
Castle, but it has been built again, and its locks, as of old, 
“go damnable hard”; and there are still Delectable Moun- 
tains, with blind men walking among the tombs below. If 
the ladies of the House Beautiful are harder to find, Merey 
still goes about her work, and any day you may meet the 
deplorable young woman, “her name was Dull.” And who 
does not know Mr. Fearing, the high-strung, diffident, 
courageous soul, who suffers greatly in his spiritual combats, 
but cares little for lions and giants and the townsmen of 
Vanity ? But if Bunyan’s knowledge and charity are world- 
wide, his logic is inexorable. He will be faithful to truth, 
and surrender nothing to sentiment. He knew that the 
wicked do not come to sensational ends, but die in their beds, 
greatly respected: so in the Life and Death of Mr. Badman 
he makes that gentleman enjoy a quiet old age. His stern 
realism will not give his saints one unlikely virtue, or his fools 
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of vice, or allow him to paint the’ pilgrimage 

any arty A the colours of life. “Some also have wished 

oa next way to their Father's house were here, that they 

might be troubled no more with either hills or mountains to 
over, but the way is the way, and there ts an end. 

Yet the whole tale is steeped in an atmosphere of romance 
and poetry, which the illustrations to the latest edition very 
beautifully reproduce. Mr. Byam Shaw has mixed together 
mediaeval and Jacobean conventions, so that now we have a 
Puritan maid, and now a Crusader, and now one of Chaucer 8 
pilgrims ; but the result gives that effect of catholicity and 
enduring truth which belongs to the story. He has caught, 
too, the mysterious simplicity of the landscape,—russet 
mountain paths with little glimpses of a green country 
beyend. For Bunyan has a keen eye for Nature, and can 
describe it in haunting words,—witness the 3 meadow 
curiously beautified with lilies,” or “the delicate plain 
called Ease,” or the description of the Land of Beulah, or, 
above all, that wonderful account in the Second Part of 
the Valley of Humiliation, than which there is no nobler 

rose in the language. Much of the scenery is, no doubt, 
Biblical, but there is more than a hint of the Forest of 
Arden, and of that hill-country of Surrey through which 
still runs the “Pilgrim's way.’ As to Arden, is it permis- 
sible to guess, with Mr. Froude, that in his unregenerate 
days he may have seen As You Like It performed in some 
country booth? Christian speaks of making religion a 
stalking-horse, a metaphor which belongs to the play, and 
in Valiant-for-Truth’s song, ‘‘ Who would true valour see?” 
there is an echo of the catch sung by Amiens. Bunyan is so 
true a poet that, while his sense of truth is never allowed to 
give way before romance, yet when romance comes naturally 
in his tale he rises to its height. The man “of a very stout 
countenance” at the Interpreter’s House is an unforgettable 
picture, as is the crossing of poor Much-Afraid, the daughter 
of Despondency, who “ went through the river singing, but 
none could understand what she said.” ‘My sword,” said 
Valiant-for-Truth at his departure, “I give to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to 
him that can get it. My marks and scars I carry with me, to 
be a witness for me, that I have fought his battles, who now 
will be rewarded.” And when Mr. Standfast hears his sum- 
mons and goes down to the River in a great calm, the epic of 
human life sinks to a noble and adequate close. The 
secondary applications of allegory are forgotten; we are 
moved as by some great deed witnessed by ourselves; for, 
indeed, the drama we have watched is our common life seen 
by the transforming eyes of genius. 





“SAM HUSSEY.”* 

Tuer majority of reminiscence-mongers have “ no call,” as the 
Irish say, to indulge in that somewhat perilous pastime. Mr. 
Hussey, on the other hand, has a host of indisputable qualifi- 
cations,—antecedents, age, temperament, and experience. 
He traces his descent to Norman ancestors, though the strain 
was early mingled with that of Scots adventurers, and later 
on with that of the fighting Bodkins of Galway. His father, 
“who was very impetuous and had red hair,” was nicknamed 
“Red Precipitate” by a brother-barrister. Mr. Hussey 
himself, though “an aged novice in literature,” to quote one 
of his many characteristic phrases, has been all his life a 
marked man,—a fighter who gave as good as, or better than, 
he got, and from the “seventies” to the “nineties” was 
perhaps the best hated and most violently abused Unionist in 
Ireland. He has received, so he tells us, more than a 
hundred threatening letters. He has been shot at, and 
had his house partially blown up by dynamite. No one has 
been denounced with greater ferocity by the Nationalist Press. 
Yet here heis, at the age of eighty, still “spoiling for a fight,” 
the indomitable advocate of ascendency, the irreconcilable foe 
to all land legislation from Gladstone to Wyndham, full of 
savage contempt for Nationalist politicians, and of sympathy 
for Irish faults and failings, despising Orangemen, disliking 
the Northerners, and above and beyond all a true lover of the 
Kingdom of Kerry :— 


“Td back one man from Corkshire 
To bate tin more from Yorkshire: 





* The Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent. Being those of S. M. Husse 


Kerrymen 
Agin’ Derrymen, 
And Munster agin’ creation. 
Wirrasthrue! *Tis a pity we aren’t a nation!” 
So sang another Kerryman, and, bating the last line, Mr. 
Hussey would echo every word of this patriotic outburst. As 
he puts it himself, “the errors of. an Irishman are often 
almost as good as the virtues of an Englishman, and are far 
more diverting into the bargain. You must not judge Paddy 
by the same standard as you apply to John. To begin with, 
he has not had the advantages; and secondly, there’s an 
ingrained whimsicality, for which I would not exchange all 
the solid imperfections of his neighbour across the Irish 
Channel.” 

Mr. Hussey was born in 1824, and received his schooling 
successively in Dublin, Limerick, Exeter, and Woolwich before 
going to Berwickshire as a lad of eighteen to learn farming 
from a rough old Scotsman named Bogue. When he was a 
boy in Dublin a leading physician certified that he had only 
one lung, “but as the other has served me faithfully for 
sixty-nine years, lam rather sceptical as to the accuracy of 
his diagnosis.” His schooling was rough, though he admits 
that he was “not caned enough for his deserts’; but he 
was always fond of books, notably Scott’s novels and Irish 
historical works, and taught himself most of what he con- 
sidered of practical value. His views on education, we may 
incidentally observe, are somewhat unconventional; and he 
is inclined to think that cards should be considered part of 
every boy’s training. “If a man goes through life without 
touching a card, he probably loses a good deal of innocent 
amusement, and debars himself from much pleasant society. 
If he learns to play when grown up, he may find it a costly 
and unsatisfactory education. ..... A near relation of my 
own gets his club cronies to play bridge with his son, aged 
eighteen, and pays his losses, in order that he may be 
thoroughly grounded in the game. The lad is a capital 
boy, and all the better for his early association with elder 
men on their own level.” His sojourn in Scotland taught 
him “a good deal of common-sense,” and gave him abundant 
experience—he was for a while entrusted with the full 
management of a farm of six hundred acres—while for the 
Scots character he learned much respect, but little enthu- 
siasm. Returning to Kerry in 1843, he started farming on 
his own account with sixty acres, but migrated to Cork in 
1845 as assistant land agent to Sir George Colthurst.. In 
1846 he became Government Inspector of Land Improve- 
ment and Drainage Works, in which capacity he witnessed 
the terrible destitution caused by the famine. In 1850 he 
became agent to the Colthurst property, and gradually 
developed into one of the largest land agents in Ireland. In 
1872 he was shot at during the Kerry election, in which he 
supported the Conservative candidate, and was described by 
a parish priest as “a vulture with a broken beak.” In 1879 
he bought the Harenc estate in North Kerry, and shortly 
afterwards stood as Tory candidate against The Donoghue 
for Tralee—a constituency since merged in the county— 
polling 130 votes to his opponent’s 180. In 1881 his firm had 
the supervision of eighty-eight estates, upwards of three 
thousand farming tenants, and annually collected rents to 
the value of a quarter of a million sterling. In November, 
1884, his house at Edenburn, in which sixteen persons, 
mostly women and children, were living at the time, was 
wrecked by dynamite, fortunately without loss of life. The 
sequel was not without its humorous features. Thus 
United Ireland observed that “the shattering of a building 
by lightning is by no means phenomenal, and the 
absence of all trace of terrestrial explosive agency gives 
colour to the hypothesis that the destruction was due to 
meteorological causes.” Twenty of the leading tenants on 
the estate living nearest to the house expressed their repudia- 
tion of the outrage, and their high appreciation of the justice, 
impartiality, and indulgence of their landlord. The miscreants 
escaped, but Mr. Hussey tells us that “the local branch of 
the Land League at Castleisland refused to pay any reward 
to the dynamiters because we had not been killed, and the 
leading miscreant actually fired at the treasurer. Eventually 
the passages to America of the triumvirate were paid, and 








they thought it discreet to quit the country, cursing their 
own stingy executive even more deeply than they blasphemed 


Compiled by Home Gordon, London: Duckworth aud Co. [12s 6d. net.) | against the Law and execrated me.” Mr. Hussey brought his 
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family back to Kerry in the following summer; but after re- 
building Edenburn, and living there for a while, he handed it 
over to his elder son, who still resides there, and made London 
his headquarters, where he reckoned amongst his most 
intimate friends the late Mr. Froude and Sir Henry 
Howorth, “a ripe old lawyer of Portuguese extraction.” 
Mr. Hussey, as an acknowledged expert on Irish affairs, 
from first to last gave evidence before seven Commissions, 
beginning with the Duke of Richmond’s on Agriculture, 
and ending with the Parnell Commission in 1888, where 
he had some lively passages with the late Lord (then Sir 
Charles) Russell and Mr. Biggar. He has since celebrated 
his golden wedding, “associates of early days have passed 
away, and where I was once one of a battalion, to-day Iam 
only a survivor of the old guard.” 

The above are a few of the outstanding landmarks in this 
curious record of a long, busy, and stormy life. The com- 
position and style of these reminiscences are admirably 
described by their author in a vivid image, when he observes 
that if once you “let a gramophone record an animated con- 
versation,” you will find “that it ebbs and flows with the 
uncertain babbling of a brook.” A more vivacious, candid, 
or indiscreet recital we have seldom encountered. In regard 
to Irish remedial legislation, Mr. Hussey is an unflinching 
supporter of the old ante-Gladstone régime. The old 
Fenianism he regards as a negligible and ridiculous move- 
ment; the new Nationalism as the dangerous and fatal 
product of Mr. Gladstone’s legislative interference with the 
status quo. Mr. Hussey is right in describing himself as a 
survivor of the old guard: he might almost have said the sole 
survivor, for it would be hard to find among the landlord 
class a single representative man prepared to endorse the 
patriarchal and mediaeval views on the relation of landlord 
and tenant of this rigid reactionary. If Mr. Hussey’s atti- 
tude were general, the policy of the extreme Nationalists 
becomes not merely intelligible but excusable. Violence and 
obscurantism are weapons which partake of the nature of the 
boomerang. The value of the book does not reside in the 
statesmanship of the views which it advocates. It is rather 
as a piece of self-revelation, as a human document, as a store- 
house of anecdote and of shrewd obzter dicta, that it claims 
attention. Under the last category we may cite the following 
characteristic examples :— 

“The fact is that the Scotsman is a farmer by nature, but the 
Irishman is a farmer by inclination.” 

“TI have always had a theory that Ireland was created by 
Providence for the express purpose of bothering philosophers, 
and preventing them or politicians from thinking themselves 
too wise.” 


“In Ireland man proposes and the priest disposes.” 


“Tn all moonlighting affrays no one scoundrel ever became 
personally conspicuous as a leader, and all the wisest leaders, 
such as Stephens, Tynan, and Parnell, shrouded their movements 
in mystery. Fenianism in Ireland since Emmet has never had 
one capable leader possessing the physical courage to show him- 
self in the forefront on all occasions. On the other hand, it isa 
singular fact that nearly every general of note in the army of 
the United Kingdom, since the time of Marlborough, has come 
from Ireland. ‘The Duke of Wellington was born in County 
Meath, Lord Gough in Tipperary, Lord Wolseley in County 
Carlow, Lord Roberts in Waterford, Sir George White in Antrim, 
General French in Roscommon, and Lord Kitchener in Kerry. 
The attempts of the English Government to manufacture an 
English general in the South African War were a miserable 
fiasco. They only produced one, Sir Charles Tucker, and he did 
his best to atone for the accident of his English birth by marry- 
ing a Kerry lady.” 

Mr. Hussey’s good stories, often introduced in the shape 
of tangential digressions, are legion, but we can only offer 
a very limited selection. After praising a hydropathic 
physician as one of the cleverest men he ever met, Mr. 
Hussey continues :— 


“Personally I regard all hydrcs as so many emporiums of 
disease, an opinion in which I am singular, but that does not con- 
vince me Iam wrong. A bailiff once went to St. Anne’s Hydro 
to serve a writ, and he told me afterwards that he served it on 
his victim in a Turkish bath, remarking: ‘And your heart would 
have melted within your honour in pity for the poor creature not 
having a pocket to put the document in.’” 


Here, again, are two entirely typical examples of Irish 
humour :— 


“An English gentleman was shooting grouse in Ireland. He 
got very few birds, and said to the keeper: ‘ Why, these actually 





cost me a pound apiece.’—‘ Begorra, your hon, vt idles ee 
are not more of them,’ was the prc Pete 8 lucky thera 

“ After all, to my mind, for sheer humour of i 
beats the observation of the late Sir John Goats cane Rothing 
up before one in the day, and invariably breakfasted pa 
family were having lunch. Being asked one day to hen hi 
this rather inconvenient habit, he replied: ‘The hae Unt for 
very slow.’” *8, T sleep 
Lastly, we give the story of a Lady Mayoress at a Corpo 
tion luncheon to the King :— 

“The Mayoress, who was the heroine of the festa] ; 
question, felt completely overpowered by the royal soci a 
which she found herself, and when seated at the meal Bi | * 
King, was absolutely unable to articulate any reply at ac the 
observations he addressed to her, so eventually he gave h the 
and turned his colloquial attentions to the lady on the other M4 
After a while, fortified by the champagne, the Mayoregg _ 
more courageous, and, admiring the gentleman in full unite . 
on her right, said to him:—‘ Might I be so bowld as to 
whether you are Lord Plunket ? ’—*‘ No,’ he replied, with a smil 
‘I am not,’—‘ Would you mind telling me who you are for re 
sure I don’t know?’—‘I am the Duke of Connaught,’ ¢0 > 
plaisantly replied her neighbour, upon which she gasped. 
‘Oh, God in Heaven, another of them!’ and subsided ints 
nnbroken silence for the rest of the repast.” 

It is the plain duty of the reviewer to add that this very 
entertaining book is disfigured by many instances of execrable 
taste. Setting aside the uniform animosity of the allusions to 
Mr. Gladstone and his “infernal” policy, the references to 
public characters, notably in the chapter on Viceroys and 
Chief Secretaries, are often insulting as well as acrimonious, 
We have no complaint to bring against the compiler for his 
failure to excise such delightful solecisms as “ centagenarian,” 
or‘the remark that “smelting was perpetrated.” But he 
might at least have known that it was Lord Granville, and 
not Lord Kimberley, who was called “Pussy,” and have 
corrected the Latin of the first two words of the second Aeneid, 
here given as Contiguare omnes, and translated by a patriotic 
Munsterman : “ They were all County Kerry men.” The mis. 
spellings of names are frequent: Keagh for Keogh, Corragun 
for Corrigan, Clonbrook for Clonbrock, Foster for Forster, 
Cavanagh for Kavanagh, by no means exhaust the list, 





NOVELS. 


NOSTROMO.* 
Mr. Conrap’s new book shows in the highest relief the 
characteristic merits and defects of his work. He hasa 
greater range of knowledge—subtle idiomatic knowledge— 
of the strange ways of the world than any contemporary 
writer. He bas an imaginative force which at times can only 
be paralleled among the greatest; he has a profound sense of 
drama, and the logic of events which lesser people call fate; 
and he has a style which is often careless, involved, and harsh, 
but, like all true style, has moments of superb inspiration, 
On the other band, he is burdened with the wealth of his equip- 
ment. A slender talent finds it easy to be lucid and orderly; 
but Mr. Conrad, seeing his people before him with such 
tremendous clearness, and entering into their loves and hates 
with such gusto, does not know where to begin or to end their 
tale. His characters crowd upon him, demanding that each 
have his story told with the same patient realism, ti'l the 
great motive is so overlaid with minor dramas that it loses 
much of its appeal. His books, in consequence, tend to be 4 
series of brilliant episodes connected by a trickle of narrative, 
rather than romance with the stream of story running 
strongly to the close. And the misfortune is that the 
drama which is pushed into the background is nearly 
always of exceptional power, capable, were the rest ouly 
duly subordinated to it, of raising the work to the 
highest level of art. In the book before us the story, 
which gives the title to the whole, is of one Nostromo, 
an Italian sailor, who becomes Capataz de Cargadores 
in the service of a steamboat company at a port in & 
South American Republic. He is the masterly egotist, 
the leader among his own class, trusted and used by his 
masters, happy in his second-rate greatness. But there come 
events which show, or seem to show, that he is a tool rather 
than a principal. His pride takes fire, he is all but in revolt, 
but his egotism comforts itself, and he does heroic work for 
his masters. And then somewhow the story ebbs away. We 


* Nostromo: a Tale of the Seaboard, By Joseph Conrad, Londom: Harper 
and Brothers, [6s.] 
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bryo revolutionary, spending himself in 
gee in © get rich, 7 hilled at last by an 
col ‘And the reason is that another and stronger drama 
bic thwart his. An Englishman and his wife have taken 
Se manelves the regeneration of the Republic of Cos- 
patel a by means of the silver industry which they control. 
+ fe of the regeneration, the revolution, and the creation 
of the Occidental Republic is the compelling interest of the 
book, and Nostromo comes in only as a handy deus ext machind 
in the greater story. The true story ends with the remi- 
niscences of old Captain Mitchell, and the bitter reflection of 
“Dr. Monygham that some day it would have to be done all 
v again,—the justification of the moral on the title-page : 
ole foul a sky clears not without a storm.” The last two 
chanters belong to Nostromo’s story alone, and are therefore 
irrelevant to the main drama, and a narrative which at times 
is profoundly moving and inspired with a kind of cosmic 
dignity ends bewilderingly with a mishap to a minor character, 
Rither the politics of Sulaco should have been a mere back- 
ground to Nostromo’s tragedy, or his career should have been 
merely an episode in the story of the Republic. The separate 
interests are too potent to harmonise within one romance, 

But though the construction of the book is topsy-turvy, 
beginning in the middle and finishing at the start, the story, 
considered even as narrative, is of surpassing interest. Mr. 
Conrad has flung around his work the mystery of a cloud- 
covered sea and high remote mountains. All his characters, 
in spite of the close realism of his method, are invested 
with the glamour of romance. No one is perfunctorily 
treated; each is a living man or woman, adequately under- 
stood, drawn with firm, clean strokes. He has gone for many 
to the backways of life, but, strange as some are, the human 
blood of each is unmistakable. The most elaborate study is 
Nostromo, who misses being a masterpiece because of his 
habit of suddenly becoming a puppet in the development 
of another tale. But in the scene where he is adrift alone 
with Decoud and the treasure, in the fog, listening to the 
beat of the enemy’s screws, there comes one of those intense 
moments of natural self-revelation which are the triumph of 
the pyschologist. Mrs. Gould is an exquisite figure, the good 
angel of a troubled time; and if any one desires proofs of 
Mr. Conrad’s genius, let him turn to those wonderful scenes 
during the Revolution when she sees for the first time the 
defects of her husband's regenerating policy, and shuts her 
lips to accept the second-best. But the greatest achieve- 
ments are in the minor personages,—Decoud, the cynical and 
belated nationalist; Antonia; Hernandez, the brigand; the old 
Garibaldist Viola and his daughter; and the amazing crowd 
of schemers and swaggerers who play at politics in those 
Republics. We have said that every character is an adequate 
portrait. But Mr. Conrad’s achievement is still greater, for 
he has managed to make clear the strife of ideals in a sordid 
warfare, and to show the core of seriousness in mock-heroics. 
It is not a book which the casual reader will appreciate. The 
sequence of events has to be sought painfully through the 
mazes of irrelevancy with which the author tries to mislead 
us. But it is a book which will well repay those who give it 
the close attention which it deserves. It shows signs of 
haste both in style and construction, and we trust that this 
may be the explanation of the main defects. It would be a 
thousand pities if an author who has few equals in talent 
should habitually spoil his work by an inability to do the 
pruning and selecting which his art demands. 





The Farm of the Dagger. By Eden Phillpotts. (George Newnes. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Phillpotts has one of the highest qualities of the 
novelist, the power of weaving a tale so in accord with a landscape 
that the human action and the natural background combine to 
Produce one single intense impression. It is Mr. Hardy’s most 
signal gift, and the disciple has caught something of the master’s 
art. The story is of a family vendetta, the heads of two house- 
holds sworn to mortal enmity while their children are love-making. 
The history of the quarrel between John Newcombe and Roger 
Honeywell is told with much power, and the last scene when the 
two enemies sit facing each other in death is a grimly dramatic 
climax. Good, also, is the love-making, and Eve Newcombe is a 
tenderly drawn heroine. But the real merit of the book is in the 
sketches of the country folk, with their whimsical philosophy and 
graphic oddities of phrase. Mr. Hardy’s peasants would not 
have despised the company of Shepherd Pote and Ned Prowse 








and Dury Hext. The story may now and then halt a little, and 
certain situations may be conceived in too melodramatic a mood, 
but the peasant life is always drawn with a shrewd eye and an 
unfaltering hand. The landscape, also, is so good that it would 
give distinction to a poorer tale. The eerie melancholy of the 
great Moor, as well as the exquisite softness which the wanderer 
can find in its sheltered dells, are portrayed with the intiniate 
affection of atrue lover. Mr. Phillpotts’s work has in the highest 
degree that subtle thing, atmosphere, and those who know his 
earlier books will need no exhortation to send them to this. 

The Ring from Jaipur. By Frances M. Peard. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a story of Anglo-Indian life, and the ring 
from Jaipur is useful in bringing a very unreasonable young lady 
to her senses. It is, perhaps, a little difficult to believe that any 
young wife would leave her husband in India and go back to her 
old home merely from caprice, but if one can grant the possibility 
of Patty Hamilton’s behaviour, the rest of the story is well 
managed and eminently readable. The local colour is laid on 
artistically, and though the book is not memorable, it will while 
away a couple of unoccupied hours pleasantly enough. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beew 
reserved for review in other forms, ]} 








Outlines of the Synoptic Record. By the Rev. Bernard Hugh 
Bosanquet and Reginald A. Wenham, M.A. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—“ Evangelista Marcus,” wrote St. Augustine, “ Matthaeum 
secutus est tanquam pedissequus et breviator.” ‘The establish- 
ment of the priority of St. Mark,” say our authors, “may be 
regarded as one of the most certain results of Gospel criticism.” 
The conflict of opinion is very significant. That on a matter of 
such surpassing importance we have been compelled to reverse 
the judgments of antiquity is surely a most powerful argument. 
against an exaggerated respect for it in other matters. If the 
Fathers read the Scripture with so imperfect a sense of. its: 
meaning, why are we to have imposed upon us their conclusions: 
from it? It will be understood that Messrs. Bosanquet and 
Wenham’s book is not a “ harmony” in the accepted sense of that 
word. The “ harmony” of former days was a resolute attempt 
to bring the three, or rather the four, Evangelists into line. Such 
an attempt was sure to necessitate an amount of special pleading 
which made Biblieal commentators almost a byword for lack. of 
candour. No such attempt is made here. The records of the 
Synoptists—the universal acceptance of the word is itself most. 
significant—are taken as they stand. .No conclusion is fixed. 
beforehand; the result is the outcome of a free criticism. We 
cannot go into details; but we may say that Professor A. B- 
Bruce’s commentary on the three Gospels in the “ Expositor’s: 
New Testament” may be advantageously read along with it. 


The Life of James Hood Wilson, D.D. By James Wells, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. J. H. Wilson was minister 
of the Barclay (Free) Church, Edinburgh, for thirty-nine years. 
(1864-1903) ; for fifty, if we reckon in the eleven years during 
which he laboured in Fountainbridge Church, the Barclay Church 
(so-called from the donor of the fund out of which it was built) 
having been erected to accommodate an overflowing congregation. 
It was not for want of invitations to other spheres of labour that. 
he stayed there. Calls to positions in the Colonies and in London 
came to him. On one occasion it seemed as if he was to be 
removed against his will; but he elected to stay where he was, 
though once at least he was moved by the importance of the 
work offered to him. That he was a thoroughly single-hearted 
man, who thought as little of self as any one, is clear from this 
biography, the work of one who knew him during almost the 
whole period of his ministry. He was emphatically, and before 
all other things, a preacher; some would call him a revivalist ; 
to others the title of evangelist would seem more appropriate. 
We gather that the breadth of view which comes from a large 
acquaintance with the thoughts of other men was not his. He 
was not a student, and his biographer evidently thinks the better 
of him for it. He writes :— 

“ One of the saddest features of every well-educated country is 
a certain idolatry of ‘intellect, a poor, self-regarding book- 
culture, which has no moral or spiritual dynamic. The situation 
is hopeless when we are proud of this barren scholasticism, and 
prize learning as either the chief end or the chief means. Many 
influences now playing upon us dispose us to forget that sacred 
learning should be an instrument more than a luxury ; that it is 
not intellect but character which conquers this world and inherits 
the next; and that the crown of Christian education is that sort 
of culture which claims the whole man for Christ, and is perfected 
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in fruitful service. Dr. Wilson deliberately laid his academic 
ambitions on the altar, and he did not miss his reward.” 

But the Church would fare ill in her conflicts with principalities 
and powers if all her ministers followed this example. 


Two books of selections may be mentioned together, though, as 
may be supposed, they are widely different in character. These 
are Thoughts from Montaigne, Selected by Constance, Countess 
De La Warr (Eveleigh Nash, 2s.); and A Book of Remembrance, 
Arranged by Elizabeth Godfrey (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net), 
“Lyrical Selections for Every Day in the Year.” 


Philip’s New Handy General Atlas. Edited by George Philip, 
F.R.G.3. (G. Philip and Son. 21s.)—This atlas is all that could 


be desired for completeness, clearness, excellence of execution, : 


and careful bringing up to date. The only doubt that occurs to 
us concerns the allotment of space. Spain and Portugal have 
one map allotted to them; so has Italy; so also Turkey in 
Europe (including Montenegro and the Danubian principalities). 
It is an improvement that France has now two. Surely these 
old-world countries have not quite the right proportion. 


New Eprrions.—In the series of “ The World’s Great Sermons” 
{R.T.S.), Selected Sermons of Hugh Latimer, B. & M., and Selected 
Sermons of George Whitefield, with Introduction by the Rev. A. R. 
Buckland (1s. per vol.)—Ancient History. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. (Ginn and Co. 7s.6d.)—This is a greatly changed edition 
of a book, or rather books, published by the author at intervals 
between 1882 dnd i901. It is in Oriental history that the 
most important discoveries have been made,—the early Baby- 
lonian history is almost new, and the story of Egypt has 
been Carried much further back. This portion of the book 
has ‘accordingly been “almost wholly rewritten.”——The 
“Agamemnon” of Aeschylus. With an Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Translation by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. (Macmillan 
and Co. 12s. net.)—Various changes are made, and all are, 
without doubt, improvements. One arrangement deserves 
special mention. Readings wholly due to conjecture are printed 
in uncials. So in line 30 we have the second A in dyyéAAwy so 
marked, and in 128 the first a in Aayodafras, the MS. reading 
being ayyéAwy and Xoyodalras, both impossible.——Luae Mundi. 
Edited by Charles Gore, D.D. Tenth Edition. (John Murray. 
2s. 6d.)—Bishop Gore touches in his preface to this popular 
edition on various matters which have been criticised. One, 
perhaps the most important of all, the subject of the limitations 
of the human knowledge of Christ, may be mentioned. Hesays: 
“ Any hypothesis as to the origin of any one book of the Old 
Testament which is consistent with a belief in its inspiration, 
must be consistent also with our Lord having given it His 
authorisation.” So—the illustration is ours—if the Book of 
Daniel was written in the time of the Maccabees, and had the 
inspired purpose of showing how Hebrews should, and could, 
stand by their faith, it might receive this authorisation. The 
question, Did He really know that the book was written, not in the 
sixth century, but in the second before His time, is one that may 
be fairly put aside. One thing seems clear. The view of certain 
so-called orthodox divines that Christ lived in a consciousness of 
omniscience and omnipotence is virtually Docetism. He was not 
Homo but Eidolon Humanum. The Revolutionary Epick. By 
Benjamin Disraeli the Younger. Edited by Davenport Adams. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—Here is a sample of its verse :— 


“ But can the sunbeam on a fairer scene 
Than thine, Italia, rest, when on the hill 
The hooded convent crowns, it brightly falls, 
Flanked by a single tree, the sea-born pine ; 
Or sparkling village, with its tall thin tower 
Mid orchards bowered, and fields of Indian grain 
With vines enclosed and ploughed by milk-white steers, 
Calls into lucid life ?’’ 
Mrs. Leicester’s School. By Charles and Mary Lamb. With 
Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 


Co. :1s.) 
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Artist Engraver (The), in portfolio (Macmillan) net 35/0 
Ballantyne (J. M.), Manual of Ante-Natal mina tinder and Hygiene: the 
Embryo, roy 8vo ...... seeeeeeeeeee(Churchill) net 21/0 
Banks (L. A.), Thirty-one Revival Sermons, “cr BVO... ..(Oliphant) net 8; 6 
Bartholomew (J. G.), The Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles, 4to 
(Newnes) net us 
Bradley (G. G.), Tnnocents’ Day: Addresses, cr 8vo .........(J. Murray) net 
Bretherton (R. H.), His Young Importance, cr 8vo .. Heinemann) 
Browne (D. G.), Sweetbriar : a Pastoral with Songs .. nner thews) 3) 
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Carr (K.), A Ravk Outsider, cr 8vo ...... 

Cartwright (J.), Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli .... 

Chapple (W. A.), The Fertility of the Unfit . ..(Whiteombe & Tombs) net 

Christie (J.), Northumberland: its History, Features, and People, cr 8vo 
geen net 


(J. Murray) net 
(Oliphant) net 


LID LOLD LT. 


ro f2 


Clarke (J. L.), The Eternal Saviour Judge, 8vo 
Coe (G, A.), Education in Religion and Morals, cr 8vo 


SSH ASSSGAGSSSS 


Oe 





Conway (M. D. ) Autobiography, Memories, and Eee 2 2 vole, Srp 
Cowen (R. J.), X Rays: their Employment in Cancer, &c, ., OF {Cassell Ret 300 


Cowen th The pe Recee Degeneres Wen. 8 * eat Ret 96 
; y (Madame), Diary and Letters, ‘78. 1840, Voi. I! "(Mfaem 
Davidson (R. T.), The Christian Opportunity : illan) net 
Dawson (J.), The Man in the Power | ton. ees Aeolian) net i 
Dick (S.), Arts and Crafts of Old Japan, cr Bro .. ny ‘Kal 
Egomet, by E. G. O., cr 8vo .... ( 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 8v0 . ie 

Fabriczy (C. von), Italian Medals, 4to .... Du 

Farrow (G. E.), The Cinbantorseyh: "Train, ‘and other Stories, cr Bre) net, 106 


Fea (A.), Memoirs of the Martyr King, 4to 
‘Field (E.); Poems of Childhood, 4 5 Det 105 
Fischer (H, W.), The Private Phang of William If. and his Consort — ) 106 


Forrest:(G.' W.), A History of the Indian Mutiny, 2 ~ ro mann) net . 


lackwood) net 
Freeman (E. A.), Western Europe in the Fifth Cuabasy. “ane million) Bet 
Garcia (G. H: B.), Memoir, Sermons, and Add: 
Gonne (C. M.), Hints on Horses, 4to... intima sii i ras 
Gotch (P. M.), Tuffy and the Merboo, imp ‘Bvo. 
Gretchen and her Geese, 4to 


‘Greville (H.), Leaves from the Diary of, ‘Sr Series, “8v0 


Haddow (P, A.), Highrigg: a Tale, er 8vo ... aa 
Haydon (A. L.), With Pizarro the Conquistador, er Bro i alt 
Heavingham (E, L.), Dollar Exchange Tables, 8vo... ree # 
eet Aan hi ahr sed Ls Sane, : vols. cr 8vo .. . (Mae millan) net 76 210 

ilton orks, together with Life and Letters, 12n 
Hoel eW. Bike don of oe eat 

owe) 2 : e Son o oyal angbrith : ‘a ‘Novel, r 
Hughes (Mrs.), Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter et Bre. ) 60 

(Smith & Elder) net 1 

Jackson (V. H.), Orthodontia and Orthopoedia of the Face “4 
Jacobs (W. W.), Dialstone Lane, cr 8vo.. one Cte ptacett) aa ap 
Johnston (J. O.), Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon (Longmans) n ? n 
Kearton (R.), The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate, er 8vo (Cassell rs 
Kessler (L.), Gold Mines of the Witwatersrand, cr 8vo ..,, -.(Stanford) net 10 
Latham (E.), Famous Sayings and their Authors, cr 8vo . + (Sonnenschei) " 
Lee (A.), England's Sea-Story, cr 8vo ....... $.S.U. 4 
Lee (E. 'M. ), Music of the Masters: Tchaikovski, {2mo .. Wait 
Lethaby (W. R.), Mediaeval Art from the —s of anes Church to the Eve 

of the Renaissance, 312-1350, cr 8vo ......... «--(Duckworth) net 86 
London (J.), The Sea Wolf, cr 8v0 .......4 Heinemann) 6) 
Love (J. R.), Diseases of the Ear, 4to .... Simpkin) net 250 
Lucas (St. J.), Aubrey Ellison, cr 8vo 8. C. Brown) 6/0 
McCarthy (M. J. F.), Gallowglass: a Novel, cr 8v; ...(Simpkin) 6/9 
Macquoid (P.), A History of English Furniture, Part i, 0 , 

(Lawrence & Bullen) net 76 
Macy (J.), Party Organization and Machinery, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 6/0 
Malan (A. N.), The Wallaby Man, cr 8vo ..... (R.T.S.) 26 
Mallandine (C. E.), The Cavern of Laments, cr 8 vn (Long) 6) 
Manzoni (A.), The Sacred Hymus of the Napoleonic Code, “er 8¥0 
(Oxford U niv, Press) net 120 

Mason (A: J.), The Visions of Zechariah, 12mo ...(S.C. Brown) net 26 
Miltoun (F.), Cathedrals of Southern France, cr 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Mitchell (S. W.), New Samaria and the Summer of St. Mastin (Lippincott) 36 
Moss (A. P.), The Dream Garden, and other Stories, cr 8vo 


(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Murray’s Small Classical Atlas, folio... (J. Murray) 6 
Nash (W. G.), The Rio Tinto Mine: its Histor; &c., cr 8vo (Simpkin) net ys 
Nesbit (E.), New Treasure Seekers, cr 8vo Unwin) 6 
Nicholson (J.8.), History of the English Corn L 3, ‘cr 8v0 (Sonnenschein) . 
Palmer (F.), With Kuroki in Manchuria, Jvo (Methuen) net 7/6 
Pike (G. H.), Dr. Parker and his Friends, cr 8vo.. .(Unwin) net 5/0 
Plummer (A.), English Church History from Death of ‘Archbishop Parker 
to Death of Charles I., cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 30 
Practical Lessons : Letters on Modern Difficulties in Church Life, er 8v0 
(S. C. Brown) 60 
Ragg (L.), Aspects of the Atonement, cr 8vo — net 26 
Redway (J. W.), Commercial Geography, cr 8vo.... --eeee(Putnam) net 60 
Royce (J.), The Conception of Immortality, 32mo (Constable) 2/6 
Russell (Lady), Three Generations of Fascinating Women (Longmans) net 31/6 
Saunders (Mrs. B.), The Philosophy of bess tae cr 8vo m. J. Fev net 3/6 
Sergeant (A.), Celia’s Fortune, cr 8vo... ...(Digby & Long) 60 
Shakespeare Self-Revealed in his Sonnets, &e., , by ‘J. M., cr 8v0 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 50 
Sladen (D.), More Queer Things about Japan, 8vo T: 
Some Things the Bible has Taught an shoes a AAT 
Sorabji (C.), Sun-Babies, cr 8vo ......... aed Ride p 
Stade (B.), The Books of Kings, 4to... 
Story (D.), The Campaign with Kuropatiin, 8v0.. (T. W. Laurie) net 10/6 
Taylor (F.), Some Diseases of the Spleen, cr 8vo.. (Churchill) net 3/0 
Thomas (W. H. G.), The Apostle Peter, cr 8vo... (RTS) 36 
Through Spectacles of Feeling, by Author of “ ‘Times and Days,” er 8v0 
(Longmans) 50 
Twopenny (W.), English Metal Work, imp 8vo (Heinemann) net 15/0 
Tynan (K.), Julia: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Wadia (P. A.), The Philosophers of ‘the French "Revolution (Sonnenschein) 216 
Ward (A. L), Dictionary of Quotations in Prose, cr 8vo... .(Dean) net 26 
Whibley (C.), Literary Portraits, 8vo (Constable) net 76 
Withers (H. L.), The Teaching of History, and other Papers, cr 8vo 


Pscrrsersns & Hughes) net 4/6 
Wood (F. W.), Karen: a Swedish ‘Tayi, cr 8¥0... vesseesee(Se Ce Brown) 26 
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UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE 
UPHOLSTERY 
UPHOLSTERY 
UPHOLSTERY 
UPHOLSTERY 


UPHOLSTERY 


THE NEW 


FAST COLOUR 


TAPESTRIES 


LIBERTY & CO. LONDON 


0o.S$ L E RR. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Dvs. TBRVES 
HutTcuINson, and other Eminent Experts. 
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IVIDEND.—The Result of an Investment with 
WTUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
THE .OMPANY OF. NEW YORK. 
BICHARD A. MCCURDY, Income, £15,901,431. 


981,491. ent. 
Assets, a 437,660. Amount £10,000. Issued July 13th, 1894. 
Policy hole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 
sie . £10,000 0 0 = Saeperens ns 
0! neneaencntagsessssee eee 
Beversionary Bonus... ee © Youn. yun Cust. 








i i 14,08215 0 PER ANNUM. 
Pally Paid-up ing ‘alue # the above Policy is at the present time 
git Qs., or £1,043 2s. more — pephoworg ae of the Policy, 
. : has oni n in force ten years. 
although the Lv ya A of the Titerality of the Policies issued by the 
Tae AL LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. Other recent setitle- 
ments show quite oe ton Se an requirement on application to the Head 
Particulars Office for the United Kingdom: 
LDEMAN, General Manager. 16, 17, 18, Cornhill, Landon, E.C. 


D.CHA id to Living Policy-holders, over £70,000,000. 


A 
Pa —— 
FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. | ACCIDENT and DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 





Established 1849. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wixt.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Monte Fiano is an excelient wine absolutely free from adulterants, 
equal to the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.” 
—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘‘ Very good dinner wine.”—Slrathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP, “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other,” 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: .. 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 





1904. 








(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons. 
Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
GLOVES Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
® 3s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM ano FREEBODY. Wigmore Street, W. 
Published October ist. | 
New Catalogue of Carpets, 
Illustrated in Colours. 
This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not possible to secure 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now obtainable at 
To any reader of the “*Spectator” who desires to secure best 
values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be pleased 
to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with a 
Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 

H A M P T O N_ 8S’ 

HAMPTONS’, 

Pall Mail East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6CO., LTD. 


C 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 


F 
P 


Hon, Kenelm P, Bouverie. 


T 
F 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, 


C 


Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
C.8.1, 


P 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


apital—5S} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel’ Walter Rothschild, M,P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
C.B, 


rancis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
ercival Bosanquet, Esq. 


homas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
rancis William Buxton, Esq, 


ol, the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
olicies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 


application to 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL — 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
‘9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C: - 
FIRE & ACCIDENT |: Head Offices GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norre-M1teEr, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 








APPOINTMENT | 
TO THE KING. | 


BY SPECIAL /NENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


i 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange;E.C. 


TRADE-MARK. 





BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 


0 


The sight in all cases carefully tested, Consultations jree, 


UR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n¢, F.R.AS., F.B.MLS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 


Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 

















THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000.. 
WHEN IN DOUBT 


USE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion. 








Strand, W.C. 


L 


re 
19 


ANTED, a COMPLETE SET of the “SPECTATOR.” 
—State price and condition to ‘‘ PUBLISHER,” 1 Wellington Street, 





BROAD.—A County Magistrate wishes to correspond 
with the head of a family abroad of undoubted social position and 
huement who would be willing to RECEIVE his TWO DAUGHTERS, aged 
and 21, for a holiday during the winter months. Liberal terms for corre- 


sponding advantages.—Address, ‘‘J.P.,” Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, 


London, E.C, 


po YPEWRIT 





ING WANT ‘ED 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, . W.C, 











t OLIDAY 


INVITATION SCHEME FOR 
TEACHERS. 





A PUBLIC MEETING will be HELD on THURSDAY, the 24th inst., 


at the WOMEN'S INSTITUTE, 92 Victoria Street, S.W., to discuss the 
above Scheme, and the best way of carrying out the. Work in the future. 


H 


The Chair will be taken by the Hon, Canon LYTTELTON, Head-Master 


aileybury College, at 5 p.m. 
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Vere COLLEGE, ° STELLENBOSOH, CAPE 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The Council of Victoria Colleg2 desires to appoint a Professor of the French 
and German Languag:s, to enter on his duties early in 19)5. The range of 
work required includes preparation for the Intermediate and Degree 
Examinations of the Cap> University. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some recognised University, and must 
submit, along with their applications, proofs of special training and standing 
in ire subjects they are to teach, and of their experience and success as 
teachers, - 

The initial salary is £40) per annum. Pa:sage to the Colony will be paid by 
the Council.—Furthe cicnlinn may ve obtained on application to 
GEORGE G. CuisoHOLM, Esq., F.B.G.S. 59 Drakefield d, Upper 
Tooting, S.W. 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWTOWN COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED in January next. Graduate. Salary £160, 
fixed with a Capitation Fee of £2. Number in school 49. 
Thirty printed copies of the Letter of Application (which must state age 
and qualifications) and of the testimonials to be sent, not later than 
December 17th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


obtained. 
GEO. D. HARRISON, 
November 16th, 1904. County Council Offices, Welshpool. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 








The Council invite applications for the post of Assistant Mistress of Method 
and Assistant Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ Training Departments 
of the above College.—Applications, together with copies of testimonials, 
must reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
Jater than Monday, December 5th, 1904. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Applications must be sent by November 25th tothe SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom further information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


LL ABERDASHERS ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W. 


WANTED in JANUARY, Head-Mistress's SECRETARY. Shorthand and 
Typewriting essential. High School experience desirable.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘WARWICKSHIRE ~ EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WARWICK PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


WANTED, early in January, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, at a salary of £100, 
rising by instalments of £5 to £120. Training or good experience essential. 
—Apply on prescribed form by December lst to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 
Education Office, Warwick. 


os LADY PRINCIPAL of a High-Class BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN on the South 
Coast contemplates retirement and SEEKS a SUCCESSOR. The School offers 
exceptional advautages for Modern Languages and Music. Large and attrac- 
tive detached Mansion with good Garden, Studio, Gymnasium, Hockey Field, 
detached Sanatorium, &ec., &c. Accommodation for about 40 Pupils, 25 Boarders 
School now full. Audited accounts show Net Profit over £700 per annum. 
Thorough introduction will be given. Terms of Transfer moderate to a suit- 
able Candidate.—No. 3,636, care ef Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
HE PRINCIPAL of a Large and Well-known CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, finding the increasing work of organisation 
and management too much for one man, is anxious to MEET with a WORK- 
ING PARTNER (Graduate preferred, but not essential), who would bring 
energy into the work of development, and who would share the profits in 
return for money invested.—A pply, in strict confidence, “CORRESPONDENT,” 
care of Lile’s Advertising Offices, 4 Ludgate Circus, London. 


























reading final Honour school at Oxford, would COACH one or more 
BOYS for a month in the Christmas Vacation. Highest references. Personal 
interview arranged.—Write ‘‘ X. 680," Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 

experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars. references, 
&ec., apply to J. WATSON, :A.M.Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


WW OARDING-HOUSE.—WANTED, a LADY accustomed 

to Girls, and, if possible, to High School work, to TAKE OVER a 
Boarding-house. Small nucleus.—Apply, HEAD-MISTBESS, Tunbridge Wells 
High School. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
-advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy: locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 

‘Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 

“Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


DARSON'S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
ttield. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References — permitted to the 




















T MONICA'S, TADWORTH, suRRgy 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy si . 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within he malec yt Epton 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visitin Graduate onion 
— on Lecture System, carefully graded wit special sane 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye oa hand carefully trained fa" ry 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to gs ialise Pay 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora Universes 
from 100 gus. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESD LY wee 
Pucieat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONEOT 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. ‘ 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING CO 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Ness LLEGE Foy 

Principal: Miss 6 ELL, Newnha 
Historical Tripos, Clas I ; late Hend-Mistress of the Teeds Gk amie, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training Prony School, 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge T, Secondary 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of th Ce 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lecturese Ia 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Am on Teach. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathenati 4 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are ad; igs And 
mere and in es. eres ag to qualifications for adminio® 

\olarships, and Bursaries ma; obtained on applicati i 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. — > 

The COUNCIL, having received a special donation for th 
to OFFER FOR JANUARY, 1905, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS VARYING te 
VALUE FROM £40-£20." Application to be made by December 5th, Vd 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. —For 


bis INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL, 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON LONDON. 
Recognised by the’ Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, — 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS Wy: 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Exami 

tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects uired fo 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHI of £3) 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Student t may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MA, 


1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
sey ll ag = yg 
usic School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. i 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. oF, Site Set a 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate, 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint. 
ing, aud Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 
{ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High 

Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, de. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 15. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean School, 
Brighton. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss S. CARR. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


YUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
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«countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Xtterton, and others. 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Contiuent,—Central Registry for Teachers 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
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UCATION CORPORATION 
i” aA Fhe af Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


RWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
A ial College providing & year’s professional training for Secondary 
A Residenti® Course includes reparation for the Oxford Teacher s Diploma, 
each abridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
and the. London. . 
University of Londtt. Theory and History of Education, the Students 
For instruction in Po i alle Reader in Education. : The Practical 
attend the hing in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
work in Tene the Principal and Statf of the Hall, Particulars as to qualifica- 
supervision © Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
KENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 


tions for Admistions 
Seni MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 
” 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fae £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
: +oq’ School where the aim is to give a liberal 2”1 practical 
A high-class Ta - ple of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
ei lead: Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Il fees, a thorouzhly efficient modern and practical educa- 
Ofer, ae French ana German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
pooh meu, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 


all inquirers. 


CHE 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
po sols. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
rd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
clade aud Hygieue, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


STILL HILL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 


an Ts 
od 1 





i Ee ae aia ed : 
y EXAMINATION for ENTRAN HOLARSHI oe 
ret BITIONS will be held on THURSDAY, December 15th, and two 
following days. The value of a Scholarship will not be less than £15 per 
annum, nor more than £50.—For further information apply to the BURSAR, 

Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 


T BEES, CUMBERLAN D.— 
S EXAMINATION will be held at St. Bees and certain Preparatory 
Schools on November 22nd-23rd for FOUR VACANCIES on FOUNDATION 
(reducing fees to £33-£37 for Board and Tuition), and a few VACANCIES in 
other Houses, St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School recently reconsti- 
tuted as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine buildings; very 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for Board and 
Tuition, £52 per aunum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
S WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions, Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Song of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








\ \ TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

Public School. Next Admission Examination, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29th. VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, or 
E. W. MARSHALL, Esg., Clerk to the Governors, 33 barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


‘NRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
{ncorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


LTH AM OO: t tee i, KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER l4th-l6th. Two By- 
Elections, under 15. One Schol. Sons of Captains and Commanders, RB.N. 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
loys under 14 years of age on December 11th. 1904, will be competed for on 
December Ist, 2nd, and 38rd next. An ordinary Entrance Examination will be 
held on Wednesday, December 7th, 1904.—lFor particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 1905. 
Apply for particulars to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

EIGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas per annum, 
limited to Boys between 13 and 15 on February Ist, 1905, entering Classical 
= — in January, 1905, will be competed for on November 22nd and 
wld, 1904, 

Auy of these Exhibitions may be awarded for proficiency in Classics or in 
Mathematics, but Mathematical candidates must offer Greek up to a pass 
standard, The Examination may be, on certain conditions, conducted at the 
Boy's Preparatory School. 

Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


R®RKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
enior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

‘OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
\J 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough pre aration for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 
Class for Children under eight. Drilling; gymnastics. Reference to Parents 
aud Head-Masters, 


()UNDLE sO HO Ob. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUES- 


DAY and WEDNESDAY, Dec rth aud 7th.—For particular 1 
the HEAD-MASTER. Y, December 6th aud 7th.—For particulars apply to 



































NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= Women's Hostel appiy to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


o VB. se OOc.k. Ee Bi Ge Ra 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &e. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 


TNRENT COLLEGE DERBYSHIRE— 

Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
gelical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. 8. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics. Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A, J. GALPIN, M.A, 


TNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. -. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


4PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Ad Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships to Universities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London 
Examinations, Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Mauor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


W £4 St m: BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


QARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical each Cookery (skilled chef) and of Teeshenaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


K COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
‘4 for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. RK. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 
C{CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 

and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMANS EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


Mis RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 






































STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 





R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman's 
Educational Ageucy, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


rFXHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 
to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where services are held every Sunday at lland7, Literature 
sent gratis and post-free. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER- 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will,be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference 
can be made to Englisimnen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort aud uttractiveuess, (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 
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DOH ant? 11O°.N,. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 





ser SCHOOLS 





8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


1s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 


£2 27 days. Without Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. less, 
Full particulars, with plan, from H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


IN-ZRR. IN.THEE BURNY sours. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





MAPLE & CO _ 


LONDON PARK 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and eovering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(Limirep) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at any 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post - free on 
application. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 

The NOVEMBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION, 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. (ld 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London, 


PERRIER 








FRENCH 


TABLE 
NATURAL WATER, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for lst eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 os 1858; Romola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica ; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature, 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Educational, MisceJlaneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE.- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest Purchases, post-free ou application. Also special Cata- 
logue of Juvenile Books.—HENRY J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18. 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 

free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 

Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. -HOLLAN D BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


m UD 2° PD 2 Gb H ROM O S&. 
ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 

















SPARKLING 
‘The CHAMPAGNE of TABLE WATERS’ 


PERRIER is a light, crisp, invigora- 
ting Water, sparkling with its own 
natural gas. 


IS THE IDEAL WATER FOR MIXING WITH WHISKY 


Is especially useful in cases of gout, 
and the uric acid habit generally. 





LADIES like its delicacy and freshness. 


PERRIER Is obtainable at all Stores, Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, and Chemists. 


SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER, containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quarter 
bottles, sent carriage paid to any address in U.K. on receipt of Postal Orde 
for 2s., addressed to the London Office of— 


PERRIER (Dept. 0), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 

HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Didlt, 
post-free, 1s, 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











all the publications of the Arundel Society (prices affixed to those in stock). 
1s. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt of 
stamp.—s, JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 
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THE PIANOLA. 


A short description of the Instrument and what it does. 


Every one knows that the Pianola is a 
piano-player, an instrument enabling any one 
to play the piano. But how to use it, and how 
much depends on the instrument and how much 
on the performer, requires, perhaps, a little 
explanation. It looks like a small cabinet, 
inside which the pneumatic mechanism is con- 
tained. There are 65 little felt-covered fingers 
which serve the same purpose as the human 
fingers in hand-playing; they strike the 
keys. 


When in use the Pianola is placed in front 
of the piano, so that these fingers rest over the 
keys. In order to play, a perforated music 
roll is fixed in the Pianola. Then by pumping 
two foot pedals similar to those in a harmonium, 
the roll unwinds, and as it does so the music 
plays. This simple operation enables any one 
to play any composition correctly, so far as the 
notes are concerned, and the result is in itself 
aremarkable achievement, but something more 
is necessary to entitle the Pianola to rank as 
an artistic exponent of music. 


Expression in music depends largely on the 
taste of the person who plays, but, in addi- 
tion, the meaning of the composer when he 
wrote the music must be taken into considera- 
tion. For the purpose of providing for 
expression in playing, the Pianola is provided 
with three levers which enable the performer 
to impart his own ideas to the music 
and to play according to the composer's 
intentions. 


For the benefit of those who are unac- 
quainted with music, the music rolls are marked 
with an expression line and other indications 
as to the proper rendition. These suggestions 
are easily followed, but if the performer does 
not agree with them they may be disregarded ; 
the levers enable him to play just as he 
wishes, 





THE TEMPO LEVER. — So much 
depends on time in music that it is necessary 
to provide for musical requirements and the 
exercise of individual taste in this matter. 
The time can be changed at will. The lever 
retards or accelerates the playing, exactly as 
the performer desires. 


THE SUSTAINING LEVER is con- 
nected with the loud pedal of the piano, by 
which the dampers can be raised and the 
strings struck allowed to sound unchecked and 
to become reinforced by the sympathetic 
resonance of other strings. 


THE ACCENT or TOUCH LEVER is 
perhaps the most important of the Pianola’s 
expression devices. By this simple means the 
most delicate and artistic effects are produced. 
It regulates every degree of tone force, from 
the softest pianissimo to the loudest fortissimo ; 
a melody can be emphasized and the accom- 
paniment subdued, and all the nuances and 
tone shadings that count so much in piano- 
forte playing are produced by manipulating the 
lever. 

Pianola playing is not machine playing—the 
influence of the performer, no matter how little 
he may know of music technically, pre- 
dominates, and the result is as much indi- 
vidualised as a hand performance. 


Every month at least 100 new rolls are pre- 
pared for the Pianola, and these, together 
with the 12,978 different compositions already 
included in our catalogues, make up a repertoire 
that comprises practically all that there is of 
music—music to suit every fancy, every mood. 


The Pianola may be bought for cash, or on 
the system of monthly payments, spread over 
a period of one, two, or three years. 


If you would like to know something 
more about the Pianola, please write for 
catalogue A E. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE CO, 


fEolian Hall, 135-6-7 New 


Bond Street, London, W. 
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FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
etn usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. : ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation-this-wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

: fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions recewwed by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field: Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEpét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. }-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 











Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRictoR AND CoM- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GoTcH, Cape Town. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s, 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
4 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








“Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Giving Clear Information about all the Openings 
of Professional and Commercial Life. 
By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 
with a Prefatory i by the Right Hon. the 


E. 
Through all Booksellers, 8s. 6d. net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. r= 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. —_— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 

cast, S.W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .. ++-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund....... ade .. £1,025,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ade PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
--£10 10 
5 5 
ent, Aon 
Narrow Column ... 


Quarter-Column ....ceccseees e 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page . 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s, per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ParaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 


#1 86,..0143..072 


Including postage to any 
i of the ape aed 
om 


nenting nani ie any 
the Australasian 

Sole nies, America, 
France, ‘/can India, 


China, 1126... 0 16 3... 08 2 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
t WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





a 
DEEPLY INTERESTING 
TO 


STUDENTS OF SHAKESPEARP 


Only Five Hundred Copies 
Printed for Salo, 


Each Copy Numbered. 
Hand-made Papep, 


Bound in Best Levant 
Morocco and Art Cloth, 


10s. net. 


THE ELIZABETHAN POEM, 


WILLOBIE HIS AVISA, 


First printed in 1594, 


WITH 


An Introduction 


BY 
CHARLES HUGHES, 
Editor of 
“ Shakespeare's Ewrope—Unpublished 
Chapters of Fynes Moryson’s 
Itinerary,” 


Who has made an_ investigation 
of the problems connected with the 
poem, and has brought forward 
facts which make it almost certain 
that W. S. (as one of the characters 
of the poem is termed) stands for 
William Shakespeare. 


The book is illustrated by three 
Facsimiles from the Copy of the 
1594 Edition in the British Museum. 


Mr. Swinburne, in accepting the 
dedication of the book, writes to 
the Editor: “I have read your 
Introductions most carefully and 
with great interest......I congratu- 
late you on the new light you have 
thrown on an equally bewildering 
and interesting subject.” 


Printed by the Artistic Printing 
Company (Manchester), Limited. 


Altrincham. 


PUBLISHED BY 
SHERRATT anp HUGHES, 


London: 65 Long Acre. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ree 
PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 


READY SHORTLY.—With Numerous Plates and Illustrations, 12s, 


| LETTERS to the SEVEN CHURCHES 


And their Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse. 
By Professor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 











—— 


DR. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S GREAT BIBLE WORK. 


VOLUME I. NEARLY READY, 


EXPOSITIONS of HOLY SCRIPTURE 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. 


COMPLETE IN ABOUT 40 VOLUMES. HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 8vo, 7s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. TO BE 
PUBLISHED ALSO BY SUBSCRIPTION, SIX VOLUMES IN A SERIES, PRICE 24s. NET PER SERIES, 
FIRST SERIES, 1904-5, SIX VOLUMES, COMPRISING :— 


The Book of Genesis. The Prophecies of Jeremiah. 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


NEARLY READY.—With Photogravure Portrait, large crown 8vo, 680 pp., 12s, 


THE 


LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


By HIS DAUGHTER. 





REV. PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE 


FORGIVENESS of SINS, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Photogravure Frontispiece and 11 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


By the Author of “MARK RUTHERFORD.” —A New Volume of “LITERARY LIVES,” Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 





NORMAN DUNCAN’S FIRST NOVEL. 


READY ON MONDAY,.—Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DOCTOR LUKE. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN, Author of “The Way of the Sea.” 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


Tn crown 8vo, appropriately bound, with an Allegorical Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


INTROSPECTIVE ESSAYS. By 


Grace A, Murray, 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 5s. net. 


MORE POPULAR FALLACIES. 


A Series of Essays Founded on Some Proverbs. By QuILLET. 


“The reader will find much to instruct, and not a little to amuse.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 
“The author frequently displays ingenuity in refuting aphorisms by the 
standard of which so many people of all nations regulate their actions.” 
—Notts Guardian, 


In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. net, 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE 


NORMAN CONQUEST. By Rev. Grorrry Hit, Author of “ English 
Dioceses.” 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. net. 


ACTUAL INDIA. An Outline for the 


General Reader, with a New Map. By Artuur SAWTELL. 


“We have seldom come across a better book than ‘ Actual India.’ Mr. Saw- 
tell has produced an almost perfect book.’’—Athenzum. 

“Lucidly and ably written, with a sanity and balance of judgment that 
make a growing impression on the reader.’’—Sheffield Independent. 


In feap. 8vo, parchment cover, 2s, 6d.] 


THE EPIC OF THE MIDDLE 


_: a Simple Account of the “Divina Commedia.” By a Lover or 
ANTE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. net. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS AND 


THE “PER QUEM.” By Georar Epwarp TaRNeER. 


*“ A thoughtfully reasoned out and learned argument designed to show that 
the soundest philesophy will be consistent with the truth of Christianity.” 
—Scotsman, 
** The book is small, but strong and good.”— Western Morning News, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[November 19, 1994 


——$$__ 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


A NEW NOVEL BY EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE, 


DEAR FATHERLAND — 
DEAR FATHERLAND 


By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE 

By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE 

AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN A GARBISON TOWN,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. JOHN LANE will publish next weoh 
ex-Lieutenant Bilse’s New Novel, “Deg 
Fatherland,” uniform with “Life in a 
Garrison Town,” for which Herr Bilge 
underwent six months’ imprisonment. The 
German Authorities would not allow the 
publication of “Dear Fatherland”; it has 
consequently been issued by a Vienn 
publisher, and has already attracted con. 
siderable notice for the uncompromising 
frankness with which it shows up the evils 
of militarism. 


DEAR FATHERLAND | 
DEAR FATHERLAND 


By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE 

By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE 

AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 














JOHN LANE, Publisher, London ‘and New York, 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 


By MICHAEL MacDONAGH, Author of “Daniel O’Connell, the Irish 
Tribune.” Demy 8vo, 12s, nett. [Now ready. 
A very remarkable Series of Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hard- 
wicke, giving the inner history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and 
the cause which led to it. 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 
FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches. By A. H. HALLAM 
MURRAY, with Text by H.W. NEVINSON and MONTGOMERY CAR- 
MICHAEL. Medium 8yo, 21s. nett, Also an Edition of 150 Copies on 
Large Paper, 42s. nett. [Now ready. 


THE BLUE MOON, a4 other Fairy Tales. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of ‘“‘Sabrina Warham,” ‘ An 

Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” &c, With Illustrations by the AurHor, 

Engraved on Wood by Miss CLEmeNce Housman. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Full of quaint and changing fancy, with pictures in admirable keeping with 
the text The language is smooth, original, and full of descriptive effect.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Half a score of very pretty and very fanciful stories which have been 

charmingly illustrated, and which children of all ages will read with almost as 

much pleasure as they read old fairy tales.” —Glasgow Herald, 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


Some Engineering Reminiscences of Undertakings in various parts of the 
World, including the St. Gothard Tunnel and the Zambesi Falls Bridge. 
By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 8s. nett. 


THE MOON. 


A Summary of the Existing Knowledge of our Satellite, with a complete 
Photographic Atlas. By WILLIAM H. PICKERING, Harvard College 
Observatory. Large royal 4to, with 100 Illustrations, £2 2s. nett. 


NOW RBEADY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. Demy 8vo, 5s. nett. 


“The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘The Psalms in 
Human Life’ is without doubt very striking. But it is very difficult to give 
within the compass of a review any notion of this effect.”—Spectator. 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND MORALS. 3; 
Grorce A, Cor, North-Western University, U.S.A. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
5s. net (by post, 5s. 4d.) 

Professor Coe’s new book will be found to be marked by originality of 

conception and vigour of treatment, the germ idea being that secular and 

religious education are complementary, and both essential to a complete 


education. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Studies in the Science of Religion, 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net (by post, 3s. 9d.) 


THE RELIGION OF A MATURE MIND. Studies in 
Modern Problems. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net (by post, 5s, 4d.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* QUIET TALKS ON POWER.” 
THIRD EDITION. 2s. 6d. net (by post, 2s. 9d.) Also in half-moroceo for 
presents, 5s. net. 

QUIET TALKS ON PRAYER. By S. D. Gorpon. 
This will be found quite as suggestive as the author’s earlier volume, It 
deals with ‘‘ Prayer the Greatest Outlet of Power,” ‘‘ Does Prayer Influence 
God?” “‘The Meaning and Mission of Prayer,” ‘‘ How to Pray,” and “The 
Hindrances to Prayer.” 

NOW READY, THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 
QUIET TALKS ON POWER. by S. D. Gorpon, 2s. fd 


“se (by post, 2s. 9d.) ; half-morocco, gilt, 5s. net ; lambskin, gilt top, 4s, 6d. 
net, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 

TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATION, Edited from his Pub- 
lished Works and Unpublished Reports of his Spoken Words by Jouy BR. 
Howakp and Truman J. ELLINWOOD. With an Introduction by Newstl 
Dwiaext HIttis, and 4 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. net (by post, 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hituis says: ‘‘ The book is indeed a treasury of genius and inspiration, 

No man who studies it can fail to find himself mentally and spiritually 

enriched and stimulated. 


NEW BOOK ON BURMAH. 


AMONG THE BURMANS. A Record of Fifteen Years’ 
bine ag vig ad Fruitage. By Henry Park Cocurang. With 19 Ilustr- 
tions, 4s. net. 


“*A very interesting and valuable book admirably illustrated.” 


—Gilasgow Herald, 
Send postcard for Autumn List of New Books to the 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and EDINBURGH, 


HE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “Greetings in the Market,” “‘ Light and Leading,” kc. 3s, 6d. neh 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., London. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. 
By G@. W. FORREST, C.LE.,, 
Ex-Director of Records, Government of India, 


With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Reproductions of Drawings by 
Survivors, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 








——_———— 


A BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
21s. net. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA 


By the Earl of RONALDSHAY, F.B.G.S., Author of “Sports and 
Politics under an Eastern Sky.” 

“He has stored his memory with the essential facts and knows how to use 
them. The book is full of incident and interest.”—Times. : 

“We put down the volume with regret, fora more interesting and instruc- 
tive résumé of the kingdoms of the East we have rarely met with. ’"—Athenzum, 

“4 delightful volume......full of charm. From a political point of view Lord 
Bonaldshay’s work is most valuable.” —Morning Post. 





16s. net. 


MODERN STRATEGY. 


An Outline of the Principles which Guide the Conduct of Campaigns, to 
which is added a Chapter on Modern Tactics. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W, H. JAMES, P.S.C., B.E. 


This work—the Text-Book for the Indian Army—has, in this New Edition, 
been brought up to the latest requirements, 





7s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 

This Collection contains the remarkable Poems which on their publication 
in Blackwood’s Magazine gained for Mr. Noyes recognition as a poet of out- 
standing genius and promise. It is a volume that will take high place in 
English literature. 





5s. net. 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 
By “SCOLOPAX.” With Illustrations. 


“Tt is a book which will delight any sportsman.’’—Scotsman. 
“As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired.”—Morning Post, 
“ We have nothing but praise for this little volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





3s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS TO READ 
AND HOW TO READ THEM. 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


“T have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible and so thorough.” 
—A Man or Kent, 





6s. FICTION, 
1. JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Mrs. 


CECIL THURSTON. 
2 SALLY: a Study. By Huen Cuirrorp. 


8. THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Atzerr Lovis 


COTTON. 
4, JAN VAN DYCK. By J. Moraan-pe-Groor. 
5. BRAY OF BUCKHOLT, By Epmunp Wuirs. 
6. FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. Eccorr. 
7. THE GREAT PROCONSUL. By Sypney C. Grier. 
8. THE FIGHT. By Srsyu Creep. 
9. THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


NOBLE, 


KATHERINE 


By EpwarD 





A Boys’ Book.—6s. 
“Mr. Harris is always welcome.” 


THE CAREER OF HAROLD ENSLEIGH. 


By WALTER B. HARRIS. 





42s. net. 
THE 9th (QUEEN’S ROYAL) 
LANCERS from 1715 to 1903. 


By FRANK H. REYNARD, late Captain 9th Lancers. 





At all Prices. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 


Are always Acceptable. 
(Messrs, Blackwood are the only Publishers of the Complete Works.) 





THE . 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER rz ART JOURNAL. 
NOW READY—2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
THE 


ART ANNUAL, 1904, 


consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


By A. L. BALDRY. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations, including 2 Full-page Photogravures 
and 2 Full-page Plates in Colour. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road. 





ZO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2ist. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION, WITH INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTER. 


NAPOLEON: 


THE LAST PHASE. 


BY 


Lord Rosebery. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


London: A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST4- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CenrTral 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmey, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








The First Edition, published at 10s. 6d. net, having been exhausted, the 
Second, price 6s., is now ready, and may be ordered through Booksellers or 
direct from the Publisher. 


THE TRADE RELATIONS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By J. W. ROOT, Author of “ Tariff and Trade,” “Studies in British National 
Finance,” &c., &c. 
A non-political work, entirely independent of any fiscal or other organisation, 
dealing concisely and exhaustively with the preferential tariff issue. 
Liverpool: J. W. BOOT, Commerce Chambers, Lord Street. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; by post, 3s. 10d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DICKENS. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 
This Volume contains some new aspects of many facts of the man’s 
life, drawn from the personal experiences of those who knew and loved him, 
and a portrait taken at an interesting period. 
Also by the same Author.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 10d. 
THE GREAT FOLK OF OLD MARYLEBONE. 
Contains chapters on Dickens, the Brownings, and Chas. Wesley. 
London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





**A comfort and delight for correspondence.” 
WALKER’S 


LETTERETTES 


are specially devised for the busy literary and professional man, They are 
compact, handy, and, above all, practical. Always at hand, no waste, no 
litter. The patentees invite inquiry, and will gladly send free samples. 
Complete tablet, combining Note, Envelopes, and Blotter, 15 stamps. 


Address: WALKER’S DIARIES, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months, From 6 months and upwards. 


~—_S eee ee 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY THIS DAY.—With 42 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


FROM THE MONARCHY TO 
THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE, 1788-1792. 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE, 

Author of “ The Last Days of the French Monarchy.” 

From the Preface.—‘‘In relating the story of the struggle between the 

uation and the crown which led to the fall of the old French monarchy 

I have confined myself almost entirely to the events which took place at 

Versailles and Paris.,.....In this k, as in my former volume, I have aimed 

only at giving such a résumé of events as may interest the reader, and send him 
to the great histories for fuller information.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR—UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
SECOND EDITION.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 


1770-1788. By Soputa H. MacLeuose, 

“Nothing hitherto published in English supplies the exact equivalent of 
this ‘simple yet detailed account’ of French institutions before the Revolu- 
tion. Miss MacLehose’s book is conceived in the spirit of a scholar, and is 
written in an interesting and unpretending style; whilst the illustrations 
which accompany it are illustrations in a true sense of the word, no mere 
embellishments.”—Athenzum. 

“We can imagine no better introduction to the history of France in the 
eighteenth century than is afforded by this book.”—Daily News, 

“Tt is more than a sketch, it is a history.”—Spectator. 


FIFTH THOUSAND,—Extra crown 8vo, 460 pp., 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 

“One of the brightest and most entertaining books of the season.” 

—Daily News. 

“‘ The reader who opens this book, the most delightful volume of stories out 
this year, will never want to close it again.” —Daily Mail, 

a Whosoever is suffering from a fit of the blue devils, or has been dis- 
appointed in the city, like Mr. Bob Sawyer, or has been crossed in love, or has 
seen a ghost, or is suffering from any of the other causes of melancholy 
enumerated by Democritus Junior, let him forthwith procure a copy of Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s ‘Scottish Reminiscences,’ and if that does not speedily 
banish his complaint it can only be because Nature has denied him any sense 
of humour.”—Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols, extra post 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHERS : 


Being the Gifferd Lectures in the University of Glasgow, 
Sessions 1900-1901, 1901-1902. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, LL.D., D. Dine D.Litt., Master of Balliol College, 
xford, 

“The most masterly and illuminating survey of the highest Greek thought 
that it has ever been our fortune to read.”—Guardian. 

“The value of a work that traces in careful detail the evolution of theology 
through the hands of successive Greek thinkers can scarcely be overestimated 
at the present day.”—Spectator. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—With 199 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CLYDE PASSENGER STEAMER: 


Its Rise and Progress during the Nineteenth Century. From the 
‘Comet’ of 1812 to the ‘King Edward’ of 1901. 
By Capt. JAMES WILLIAMSON. 
“There isa double charm about this book; it holds el ts of r 
for the general reader, and practical information for the more technically 
minded.”—Bookman, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE BOOK OF THE COVENANT IN MOAB. 


A Critical Inquiry into the Original Form of Deuteronomy. 
By JOHN CULLEN, M.A., D.Se, Edinburgh, 
Some Press Notices. 

“Nous n’hésitons pas & déclarer que son livre posséde une valeur réelle. Il 
a mis en lumiére une série de points nouveaux qui sont & prendre en sé¢rieuse 
considération dans |’étude du Deutéronome.” 

—C. Piepenbring, in the “ Revue de l' Histoire des Religions,” 

“This is a very able and scholarlike contribution to the study of 
Deuteronomy, and one, moreover, which is original and interesting in a high 
degree Dr. Cullen has stated his case in a singularly lucid, modest, and 
attractive style; his reasoning is close and methodical; and, whatever our 
final view of his conclusions may be, we cannot fail to learn much from his 
careful and competent examination of the Deuteronomic vocabulary and 
style.” —W. E. Addis, in the ‘“‘ Hibbert Journal.” 

*«Bin ebenso kuehner wie scharfsinniger Versuch, auf diese Frage die 
Antwort zu geben die man am wenigsten erwartet .Es ist ein Verdienst 
C’s, dass er durch eine stark eindringende Analyse die sprachliche Eigenart 
dieser Reden in ein Schaerferes Licht gerueckt hat, und ich gestehe, dass es 
mir unter dem Eindruck seiner Ausfuehrungen etwas zweifelhaft geworden 
ist, ob sich Kuenen’s Annahme, der ich gefolzt bin, dass der Verfasser von 
Kap. 12 bis 25 selber die Eimleitung Kap. 5-11 geschrieben habe, fernerhin 
halten lasse.”—A. Bertholet, in the ‘* Deutsche Iiteraturzeitung.” 

“This latest contribution to the study of the Mosaic epilogue merits the 
careful attention of all Biblical scholars. It possesses at once the contrasted 
and rarely associated merits of rigorous research and creative imagination. It 
is both learned without pedantry, and popular without pandering to ignorant 
prejudice We heartily commend this book to the notice of all students of 
the Old Testament as a masterly monograph on a specially thorny subject.” 

—P. H. Aitken, in “ St. An rew,” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 13 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


a 
THE SATIRES OF BOILEAU-DESPREAUX. AND 
HIS ‘ADDRESS TO THE KING.” Done into English Verse by Har- 
WARD Porter. With Notes, Biographical Sketch, and a Translation of 
Boileau’s ‘‘ Essay on Satire.” 
«Every public library should contain at least a selection of Boileau’s works, 
and this admirable series of translations may be heartily recommended.” 
—Iliterary World, 
Of the Ordinary Edition only a few copies now remain. The work will not be 
reprinted. In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s, net. Also LARGE-PAPER 
EDITION, with 26 Full-page Proofs on Japanese, £5 5s. net. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ART. By D. S. MacCotx. 


Illustrated by 87 Full-page Plates. 
“The most important and stimulating book on painting and sculpture which 
as appeared during the last generation.”—Saturday Review. 
“Tt will take rank as a classical history of nineteenth-century art.”—Studio. 











Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW Boog 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 2 Photogravures 
numerous Illustrations in the Text, and inolad ee ae P and 
MR. THACKERAY, In 2 vols, comprising over $00 pp. sual dent ry 


pe THACKERAY 


IN THE UNITED STATEs. 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Author of “The Life of General Grant,” 


ON NOVEMBER 22nv.—With 8 Portraits and 
small demy 8vo, 10s. 6a. net, natin % Peesimile 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mrs. HUGHES, of Uffington. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “Crowborough Beacon,” ‘ Glencairly Castle,” &, 

*,* In the preparation of this volume, Mr. Hutchinson has availed himseit 
permission, of the ‘‘ Memoir” of Mra, Hughes, of Uffington, which wag prin' 
in the Century Magazine. The diaries, which form the major 7 
pag rie Paruatgeng spe gy Hughes os niga = the occasion of two ‘an 

otsford, in 1824 an respectively, and have not bef 
the reading world, - . ore been given to 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 


GREVILLE. Third Series. By Attcz, Counrgss 
oF STRAFFORD. [On November 22nd, 
*,* Henry Greville was a younger brother of Charles Greville, anda y, 

popular and highly accomplished man. He was a great favourite in society, bo’ 
at home and abroad. For many years he was in the diplomatic service, ‘and he 
was for some time attached to the Paris Embassy, under both Lord Granville 
and the first Lord Cowley. He afterwards held a permanent post at Court, 
He was an excellent amateur actor and an accomplished musician, and was well 
acquainted with a host of interesting people. 8vo, 14s, 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broow 

Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Papers,” “‘ Papers About —" te, 

*,* In these ‘‘ Memories” Lady Broome has admirably utilised her unique 

opportunities to draw, with a light and personal touch, pictures of life in our 

Colonies a score of years ago or more, her experiences ranging over half the 

world, from New Zealand and Mauritius to the West Indies, from General 
Gordon to the Queen of the Sandwich Islands, Large post 8vo, 6s. net, 

[On November 26th, 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 


With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [On November 30th, 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN _ AESCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE, 


An Essay. By Lewis CampBELL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon, D.Litt, 
Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College; Author of ‘Guide to Greek 
Tragedy,”’ ‘‘Aischylus in English Verse,” &. Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
[Just published, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WitueLm Linke. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
and Largely Rewritten by RussEtt Srure@is, A.M., Ph.D., F.ALA, 
Author of ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Archi- 
tecture,” &c. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s, net. 

[Just published, 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the His 


tory of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Com- 
pany in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M., late Chanlain in H.M’s 
Indian Service (Madras Establishment). With 33 Ilustrati ns, demy 8vo, 
2l1s. net. [On November 25th, 
NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ON NOVEMBER 22np.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JULIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘Love of Sisters,” ‘The Honourable 
Molly,” &c. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of 
their Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 17ru. 


MORE QUEER THINGS 
ABOUT JAPAN. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN and NORMA LORIMER. 


Demy 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations by Japanese Artists finely printed on 
hand-made Japanese vellum, bound in Japanese silk, price 21s. net. 

The contents of ‘‘More Queer Things about Japan’’ are most varied. 
Besides a number of chapters from Mr. Sladen’s own pen, there are sixteen 
chapters on ‘‘ Japan from a Woman’s Point of View” by Miss Norma Lorimer, 
and two remarkable contributions from the Japanese, a Life of Napoleon, 
written by Japanese about 1840, and ‘‘The Yoshiwara from Within,” a0 
account of the Public Harems of Japan. This latter is in a separate Ap 

and purchasers can obtain the book without it, if they prefer to do so. The 
famous letters of Will Adams, written from Japan 1611-1617, with new notes 
explaining the Archaic names, are also included. 








Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, 


ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Limited, 
¢ AGAR STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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gAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
ve ing illustrations in tint, attractive cover, 3s. 


AFFAIR AT THE IN 


Crown 870, N 
THE 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
* guthor of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” &e. ; 
y YINDIATER, JANE H. FINDLATER, ALLEN McAULAY. | 
My ay nt Deri, Ps hn 
Wy toedged t0 bo & great success, 
RE 


165,000 Copies 
this season. 


THE Book of the Year. 


BECCA. By Mrs. Wiceu. 


been sold, and it will be a popular GIRLS’ GIFT-BOOK 
PRESENTATION EDITION is now ready. 6s., post-free. 


ND BOOK OF ADVENTURE, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


= 8vo, 10 Illustrations by SranteY L. Woop, cloth gilt, 6s. post-free. 


CURLY: a Tale of the Arizona Desert. 


By ROGER POCOCK, Author of “A Frontiersman.” 
“A Frontiersman” created a sensation last year. This story is mainly 
based on the author’s own experiences. 


VULS. I. and II. NOW BEADY, 18s. each net. 
A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


E A. DODGE, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, Author of 
By OO Taina,” “Alexander,” “Hannibal,” ‘‘Crsar,”" “Gustavus 
Adolphus,” and a “ Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.” 
edium 8vo, about 690 pages in each, fully Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
Ro tee Vols. I. and II., covering the period from the Opening of 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tilsit, 1807, now ready. Vols. III. and 
ear. 
poorer biography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there is no 
one work in any language which goes into the military side of Napoleon’s 
career a8 fully as the present volumes. In these two volumes there are con- 
siderably over 100 charts and maps, in additicr to a valuable collection of 
some 130 portraits, including 14 of Napoleon, and more than 100 cuts of 
uniforms and arms of the period. 4 

Times. —‘ He is careful as to his facts and honestly impartial....... The 
chapters on military organisation are admirable.” 

Army and Navy Gazette.—“ Our first duty isto commend his ‘ Napoleon’ to our 
readers.......Colonel Dodge writes with soldierly directness......his volumes are 
{ull of interest.......The plan of the book is excellent, and much praise can be 
given to the execution.....,.A very valuable contribution to military history.” 


FIELDING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
%. 64. per Vol. A Fine Library Edition in Twelve Volumes. A Marvel of 
Cheapness. Size of Page, 8tin. by 5jin. Good paper. Bold, clear type. A 
Photogravure mtispiece in each Volume, Tastefully bound in cloth, full 

gilt back. Price per Volume, 2s. 6d. net. To be Issued Fortnightly. 
VOLS. I. to VI.NOW BEADY. Prospectus on application. 
NOTICE.—Send 2s. 6d. for Vol. I. and if not approved, we will 
return money in full and pay carriage. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., post-free. 
THE PRISONER OF CARISBROOKE. 
A Tale of the Great Civil War. 
SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ My Lady of the Bass,” &. 
Mr. Burchell’s romances have placed his name high up in the list of authors 
of historical romances, 
Size 6 by 3} in.; cloth gilt, ls. net; postage, 2d. net. 
THE VILLAGE STRADIVARIUS. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


A delightful story, full of pathos and humour. Published originally in the 
volume entitled ‘‘ A Village Watchtower.” 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY.—3s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


The ART of CHOOSING a HUSBAND. 
By PAOLO MANTEGAZZA, 
Translated by G. C. CuagLton. Size 6} by 4} in., pp. 328, cloth. 





By 


Size 6 by 4} in., tastefully produced, paper cover, 1s. net; or bound in limp 
Lambskin, 2s. net. 100 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 10s. net. 


The RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
With 12 exquisite Black and White Drawings within Persian Borders. 


lvol., medium 8vo, 640 pp., cloth, gilt top, 15s. net; post-free, 15s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH POETRY 
From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. 
By F. ST. JOHN CORBETT, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
Lop Avesury writes :—‘‘ I have read your great work with much pleasure,” 


Size 9 by 53 in., cloth gilt, 6s. net ; postage, 4d. 
WHEN MALINDY SINGS. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


This volume will be one of the prettiest of this season. 
decorated, and nearly eve 
. Dunbar’s verses are full 


Each page is 
page has a photograph of some negro homestead, 
of sympathy and love. 


Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


WHIT TIER-LAND. 
By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


This volume has been written by an old and close friend of the poet Whittier, 
at the instance of his a admirers, 
woh *—_ many anecdotes of the poet, and a number of poems, 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, 


“R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


JUST READY.—196 pp. imperial 16mo, cloth, full gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp lamb- 
skin, round corners, full gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 4s, 6d. net. 


WITH HEART AND MIND: 


A Book of Daily Thoughts. Being Selections from the Works of 
HANDLEY C. MOULE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, Author of 
** Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.” Compiled by LOUISE BUCK- 
LAND, with a Sketch of Bishop Moule’s Life by A.B. BUCKLAND, M.A, 
Artistically printed in red and black. 
The Spectator says :—“ It is a book of devotion and instruction which may 
be unreservedly recommended.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* The initial letter designs suited to the different 
months set the stamp of taste upon the whole production, and we know of 
nothing better printed or bound in contemporary religious literature.” 


F. T. BULLEN. 


JUST READY.—434 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life Stories of some Sea Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. By FRANK 
T. BULLEN, F.B.G.S., Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘With 
Christ at Sea,” &c. With 40 Full-page Illustrations by Toxo CaRRERas. 
The Church Times says :—‘‘ We read every page with interest and enjoy- 
ment.” 
> Morning Post says :—‘‘ Mr. Bullen’s book has a freshness that holds the 
reader.” 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ We scarcely knew how thrilling the life history of 
these sea monsters could be till we read these restrained, but intensely illumi- 
nating, descriptions. It is a delightful book.” 


W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS. 


JUST READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


THE APOSTLE PETER. 


Outline Studies in His Life, Character, and Writings. 

The Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Portman Square, is 
well known, not only as one of the most thoughtful of Evangelical preachers, 
but also as an expositor who combines in a marked degree accurate scholar- 
ship and powers of application. In this volume he provides for Bible 
Students a series of studies on the life and writings of St. Peter. They are 
given in outline form to facilitate personal use. The Bible reader is here 
provided with invaluable help to a systematic study of the Apostle’s life 
and Epistles. 


T. T. MATTHEWS. 


JUST BEADY.—SECOND EDITION, 384 pp. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 60 Illustrations, 6s. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. 


By the Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS, of the London Missionary Society. 
The Athenzum says :—"It is by far the most interesting and entertaining of 
all the books which have been published lately concerning missionary life in 
the great African island.” 

The Examiner says :—‘‘ The intrinsic worth of the book ought to ensure its 
success, for it takes a place of its own among missionary volumes.” 

The Missionary Review says :—‘‘ No fiction could hold the readers more spell- 
bound than this simple, straightforward narration of facts.” 


J. D. JONES. 


JUST READY.—256 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


ELIMS OF LIFE, 


and Other Sermons. By the Rev. J. D, JONES, M.A., B.D., of Bourne- 
mouth, With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Contents:—The Incomplete Biography—The Unaccountable Man—The Son 
of Man—The Death of Christ—Sin and Grace—Hindrances—Temptation— 
Spiritual Shortsightedness—Walking without Fainting—Lengthening and 
Strengthening—The Elims of Life—The Divine Judgment—The Man with the 
Measuring Line—Paul’s Certainties—‘‘ John Mark.” 


S. G. GREEN and J. ANGUS. 


JUST READY.—NEW REVISED EDITION, &8 pp, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. By the late JOSEPH: 
ANGUS, D.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in = Re-written by 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “‘ A Handbook of Church History,” 
“A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew,” &c. ‘‘ Christian Student's 
Handbook” Series, No. 5. 
The British Weekly says:—‘‘ This handbook, of more than 800 pages, contains 
a mass of information which cannot elsewhere be found in so convenient and 
compact a form.” 
The Daily News says:—In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the 
Biblical student, and to the intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast of 
the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation,” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“‘ It is a marvel of cheapness.” 


RICHARD LOVETT. 
A MISSIONARY BOOK THAT A BOY WILL READ. 
JUST READY.—Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


TAMATE: 
The Life and Adventures of a Christian Hero. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “James Chalmers: his Auto- 
biography and Letters,” &. With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations by J. 
FINNEMORE, 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ Not all the ingenuity which is spent on the making 

of blood-curdling tales could devise anything so strange or so terrible as the 

scenes in which this man bore his part, a part of unfailing courage and 
cheerfulness.” 

The Christian World says :—‘‘ Had he lived, Robert Louis Stevenson would 
robably have made Tamate the bero of a boys’ book which would have made 

Pearts thrill. Mr. Lovett has done the work as well as it could be done now 

that Stevenson is no more. He bas written a book which boys will relish and 

adults will enjoy.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





(Agency for American Books,) 





*," Please write for the ‘ R.T.S.” New Illustrated List of Gift-Books. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ A Book of Scoundrels,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 


CONTENTS. 

RABELAIS—PHILIPPE LE COMINES—A TRANSLATOR GENERAL— 
MONTAIGNE—THE LIBRARY OF AN OLD SCHOLAR—ROBERT BURTON 
—JACQUES CASANOVA. 

In the present volume Mr. Whibley has opportunity for the display of his 
finest qualities as a critic. RABELAIS has had no more sympathetic student 
in England of recent years, nor has there ever been a student so well qualified 
as Mr. Whibley to estimate his merits. A very different t is that of 


PHILEMON HOLLAND, the erudite ‘‘translator general” of his o 
COMINES and his clear-eyed appreciation of his master Louis XI. forms the 
subject of a fourth study. Mr. Whibley proceeds with lite portraits of 
MONTAIGNE, DRUMMOND, and BURTON, three remarkably contrasted 
types of thinker, artist, and savant. A vivid touch of contrast is brought into 
play to conclude the book with a study of that Prince of Cavaliers of Fortune, 
prin 3 Ewa contemporaries and compeers of Barry Lyndon—JACQUES 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 
Author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c, 
Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER. 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON 

SHAKESPEARE. 
INDEX. 





PREFACE. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. | 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


THE OLD ROAD. By H. Betroo. With 


numerous Photogravures and other Illustrations by WILLIAM 
Hypr. Maps and Plans, 31s. 6d. net. 


The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the old prehistoric trackway from 
Winchester to Canterbury, perhaps the oldest monument of civilisation in 


England, is here traced in detail by Mr. H, Belloc, author of ‘‘ The Path to‘ 
Rome.” 


The antiquity of the road is demonstrated, and the reason why of its exist- 
ence, its termini, and the Se line of country that it follows is eluci- 
dated in a very striking and original fashion. In the first section the author 
expounds the philosophy of island roads with characteristic daring and a 
minimum of dryasdust archaeology. The second half of the book contains a 
minute survey of the route from the North Gate, Winchester, to the West 
Gate of Canterbury, narrated with no lack of his usual picaresque humour by 
the hero of this great pedestrian exploit. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF TRADE. 
FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE UNITED STATES—FRANCE. 


Demy 4to. About 1,150 pages. 2ls. net, 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Gooprica 
Freer, Author of “Outer Isles.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than 
the religious standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various 
creeds and races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, all of which 
she has had unusual opportunities for observing during a long residence in 
the Holy City, devoted entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, 
opportunities which her linguistic attainments have enabled her to utilise to 
the utmost. 


WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS 


OF BORNEO. By Opoarpo Beccari. Revised and Edited 
by F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, M.A, Demy 8vo, with many Illus- 
trations and Maps, 16s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 


CROSS. By Puiuie A. WitKrns. Being an Account of the 
520 Acts of Bravery for which the Decoration has been 
awarded, and Portraits of 392 of the Recipients. Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 


ORDER FROM YOUR LIBRARY. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
VERANILDA. GEORGE GISSING. 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. AnnE DovuGuias SEDGWICK. 
A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. OnoTO WATANNA, 
THE DIVINE FIRE. May SIncuarr. 
THE BANDOLERO. PauL GWYNNE. 
ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. ARTHUR Moore. 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. Mrrram MICHELSON. 


THE PRISONER OF 
MADEMOISELLE. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 





CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 











BLACKIE AND SON'S List 


G. A. Henty’s Last Great Story, 
BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE: , Story 


of the Days of Nelson. Illustrated by W: 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, y WitLlaM Barrer, BI, Crown tr, 


“Is worthy to rank with any of the long lis historical 
he delighted a generation of boy readers, oan oe wherewith 
“ This is the last of the late Mr. Henty’s long series of stirring 
boys—a series comprising more t 4 volunsenn inn Stories 
best. In his own way Mr. Henty has, perhaps, done more Pig 
writer to inspire the youth of these peed mp with admiration of by 
resourcefulness in danger, manliness, and patriotism. We Fm 
inclined to say that he has taught them more real histo; 
‘crammers’ in the kingdom.”—Daily Chroniele, "y than all 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY HERBERT STRANG 
BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE: , Story 


of Spain and the Peninsular War. With a Preface by Colonel } 
VerneER, late Rifle Brigade. Illustrated by Ww Tamme, 2t2oveme 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. “ Large 


KOBO: a Story of the Russo-Japanese yw 
Illustrated by Witt1am Rarney, B.I. Crown 8yo, coh elegant, 5s, J 
‘In ‘Kobo’ Herbert Strang has provided much more than & good 

book for the Christmas market. Whilst readers of ‘Tom Burnaby’ red 
be disappointed of an ample meal of stirring adventures and Peer feet 
readers of a more serious turn will find an excellent picture of Ji Medved 

and character, and a well-informed account of the battle of the 
warfare.”—Athenzum, 


& 
ES Raz 





fe 
mention some vivid sketches of modern naval alu, not to 





Two New Books by Captain F. S. Brereton, 
WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO: a ty 


of the Head Hunters. Illustrated by Fritz Bercen, Large 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. crown 810, 


A HERO OF LUCKNOW: a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. Illustrated by Wrttiam Rarer, B.I, 
elegant, 5s. ; boa: 8v0, cloth 








By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. ' 
THE TOWN’S VERDICT. Illustrated Edition, 
large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 
A GIRL’S IDEAL: a Story of a Fortune. Ig 


trated by R. Hore. Large crown 8vo, olivine edges, 5s. 


Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 
FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 pages, including 36 Full-page Pictures 
Colour, and over 100 Black-and-White Illustrations by the best Artistg, wan 
Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“The colouring is mostly superb, and the black-and-white is so good thatit 
is sure to be appreciated almost equally with the colour, Some of pictures 
are deliciously comic, and all have that saving grace of human nature that s 
many serious pictures for children lack. The writing is terse and to the point; 
the list of contributors, which is a very long one, would guarantes its style.” 

—Daily News, 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
By JOHN HASSALL. 

THE OLD NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES. 
98 pp., each containing a Colour Illustration by JoHN Hassauy. Picture 
Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

By HELEN STRATTON. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. With Cover 
and 30 pp. in Full Colour, and many Black-and-White Illustrations by 
HELEN Stratton. Picture Boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d.; cloth, $s, 6d, 

By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

THE KING OF BEASTS. With 24 Full-page Colour 
Illustrations and many Black-and-White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth 
back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

By HARRY B. NEILSON, 

JOLLY JUMBO. With 24 Full-page Colour Illustrations 
one bend Black-and- White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s, 64; 
cloth, 5s. 


THE RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 
A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general 
reader. Text printed in Red and Black, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | THE TEMPEST. 
Other Volumes to be issued immediately. 
In cloth, 1s. net; in limp leather, 1s, 6d. net, 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited, have much pleasure in announcing that 
they are making a number of important additions to the Red Letter 
Library. Is, 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d, net, leather, gilt top. 


LORD TENNYSON -~ In Memoriam Introduction by Arice Meret. 
LORD BYRON Select Poems Introduction by AkTHUR Symons. 
GECRGE HERBERT Select Poems Introduction by His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 
BOSWELL Johnson’s Table Talk Edited, with an Introduction. by 
(Selections from the Life of Johnson.) W. A. Lewis Berrast 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 














DAI NIPPON: the Britain of the East. . A Study 
National Evolution. By Dr. Henry Dyer, First Principal of the 
Imperial Engineering College in Tokio. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 

** An attempt to trace in all important aspects the evolution of the Japanes® 
nation since the fall of feudalism.”’ 


Pere eee peer ¢ 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, EC, 
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“MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


micROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 
THE ture, With 104 Tllustrations in Colour by Puain and RowLanpson. 
Ja vos, mall sto, £8 Ss, ne, don by the issue 
Ind thuen have done & service to the lovers of London by the i 

a .~ ction of Ackermann’s valuable work.......It is one of the best 
of this pers actually the best and most vivid extant, of the London of the 
pictures, 1f n0 tury and the early part of the nineteenth, and the greatly 
eighteenth i of the original in the book market is thoroughly justified. 
ot Pe the book completely out of the reach of the ordinary reader, 
This price P sane be glad to seeure at a reasonable cost this excellent repro- 
wo that he “Tt makes a very handy and handsome set. The pictures are well 
duction..." ye printing is clear and good.”—Athenewm. _ : 
onplad Methuen can be congratulated on their revival of Ackermann’s 
Snsn one of London,’ that fine old treasure of the book auctions. The 
ans 2007 in the original colours, of the famous illustrations b. Pugin 
aceon are wonderfully successful, for they preserve the richness of 

aod Boal ond in themselves they are brilliant pictures.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 
PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates in 

‘ in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

Colour, 20 in Collotype, — . The oan’ Tibrary. 

‘ i things of beauty, joys for ever.”—Punch. 

on Sed rani valve and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
Mien with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 


sabject.'’—Birmingham Post. 


pALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. P 
y otk treats of the athletic sports of medisval aie and especially of 
ee laeate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of jiena—half 
that and half horse-race—which is still celebrated twice a year. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A. W. WHITEHEAD. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
19s, 6d. net. . 

i i account of the life of the great Huguenot both before and 
= the nore eeision. Supplementary chapters deal with Coligny’s efforts 
eokaie® the New World, the problems of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
wit the causes of the rise and fall of Huguenotism. In addition to well-known 
meen and the work of Continental scholars, the author draws throughout on 

. ublished material, especially the voluminous correspondence of the Italian 

b ors in the various state archives. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Henry Leacu. 


ith 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. : 

B pate of Mr. Leach’. is valuable and eminently interesting. Mr. 
Teach has laid us under a debt by this full and discriminating sketch of the 
career of one Whom Mr. Gladstone described as the very flower of truth and 
honour, the most faithful of all adherents.”—Lancashire Daily Post. 

“Mr, Leach has succeeded in giving us av admirable survey of the career of 
the Duke of Devonshire. His task was not an easy one, but he must be con- 
tulated on his work, which is clear, exhaustive, carefully-compiled, and 


Ea the great merit of not being written from the partisan point of view.” 


—Daily Graphic, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fiuson Youna. 
Jith 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. ; 

“ pipe bohe charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
ss the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing—poetic in the sense, not that it is anything but 
admirably balanced prose, but that it enters into the true poet’s insight into 
the heart of the fascination of the motor-car and the open road. Nothing so 
good has yet been written on the subject...... This fascinating and eminently 
practical book.” —Spectator, 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 


DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Edited by C. Grant Ronertson, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the Honour School of Modern 
History, Oxford, 1901-1904. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. ‘ Lately 
This volume is intended to supply the student of English Constitutional 
History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 
the period from the Restoration of Charles the Second down to the great 
Beform Bill. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 


and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenrpce, M.A. In 6 vols, 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. F 
A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. Mr. Greenidge has planned this history on an elaborate scale, and each 
volume will contain approximately 500demy 8vo pages. Itis to bea general his- 
toryof the period in the widest sense of the words. The author has consciously 
imposed no limitations on himself. Social life, military history, politics, law, 
nal narrative, eventually literature, will all be represented. It is also to 
a work of reference on a minute scale. 
Vol. I. includes the history of about thirty years, from Tiberius Gracchus 
to the second consulship of Marius (133-104 B.C.) 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gurney. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The materials of this book are drawn from sources unknown to this genera- 
tion, There is a long memoir, containing scores of letters ; a mass of excerpts 
from printed reminiscences and reviews forms the second section of the book, 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


Baroness DE Bertoucu. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This biography is written by the authority and under the supervision of 
Father Ignatius himself. It contains a faithful record of his remarkable life, 
andan analysis of his simple but much misrepresented doctrines. Not the 
least interesting chapters of the volume are those which deal with the 
mysterious or supernatural manifestations which have appeared to the monk 
during various periods of his life. 

COND EDITION, 


SE 
MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan 


Towster. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“By industry and clever observation she has collected material for a very 
interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“A readable and informing volume.”— World. 

“From end to end it is bright and instructive.”—Times. 

“Amore than usually interesting book on matters Chinese, both edifying 
and entertaining,’ —Globe, 

By G. M. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Age 
of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freperiox 


“ALMER. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is a vivid and accurate narrative, and is the first book on the war 


to be published in England, 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
By P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deals exclusively with the social and economic aspects of the 
pons of which it treats. The contents are:—(1) General A ce of 
cotland in the Time of Queen Mary. (2) General Appearance of the Villages 
and Towns—Intercommunication. (3) Conditions of Society in the Country— 
the Interior of a Town. (4) Trade, Commerce, and Industry in the Towns. 
(5) The Inhabitants of the Towns. (6) Economic Transition in the Time of 
Mary—the Reformation and the National Character. 


CELTIC ART. By J. Rommuy Auuey, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
; [The Antiquary’s Books. 
“Celtic Art” embodies the results of the most recent researches. An 
endeavour is made to show the effects produced in the art of the Celtic 
oples in Pagan times by their coming in contact on the one hand with the 
ower culture of the Neolithic aborigines of Britain, and on the other with 
higher civilisations of the Mediterranean nations, 


SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
With Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. By Rupyarp Kreuine. 


Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with Mr. Kipling’s three other volumes of verse, 


MY DEVON YEAR. By Epen Puauports. 


38 Illustrations by J, Lzy Petuysripee. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. J. Knyow1ine, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, és. 

[Westminster Commentaries, 


GOD’S BOARD. By ArcusisHor Benson. With an 
Introductory Note by Mrs. Benson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The book gives a short address for Sundays and holy days throughout the 
year (not including Saints’ days), on some subject characteristic of the day, 
generally on the Epistle or Gospel, or in a few cases on the Holy Communion 
itself. 


THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. By J. 0. Hannay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
In attempting an appreciation of the religious life of the Egyptian hermits 
the author makes use of the hitherto almost unknown collections of anecdotes 
which exist in Greek and Latin. 


BRYAN KING. By W. CrovcH. With a Portrait, 
crown 8vo0, 3s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this Memoir is best known as formerly Rector of St. George’s 
in the East at the time of the notorious riots that took place in that Church. a 
full account of which is given in the Memoir. Mr. G. W. E. Bussell has 
written an Introduction. 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 


CurrForD, Author of “ Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
and insight into the mind of a child.”—Times, 


GOETHE. By H. G. Arxins. 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By Wu.um 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by RB. Warwick Bonp. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[The Arden Shakespeare. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Exizaseru Goprrey. 
TFeap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“*A Book of Remembrance” is not a birthday book; its aim is to give some 

choice lyric for every day. A notable feature of the book is the number of 

copyright extracts from modern authors. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. With 20 Plates 


in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [The Little Galleries. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. With 
20 Plates in Photogravure, pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Galleries, 
This gallery consists of 20 Portraits, with short biographies, two or three 
pages in length, by H.C. Mincutn. The Poets are Chauter, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, 
Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 

Browning. 


COROT. By Atice Pontarp and Erne, Brrnstrinau. 
With many Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


With 


With 12 Illustrations, 


BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores. With 
a Frontispiece and Plan, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. i 
LAW IN BUSINESS. By H. A. Wimson. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. L. 


Rocers, Editor of the last volume of the “ History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England.”” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Books on Business, 


VERSES TO ORDER. By A. D. Gopney, M.A. 


Revised Edition. 2s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 





This is the fifth volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a 
tew HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 
times down to the year 1815, | 


CHILDREN. By F.M. Anpgrson. With many Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 2s. 
This is not a text-book, but the story, told simply, of the British Empire. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
NOW READY.—2 vols., 30s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Memories, and Experiences of 


MONCURE CONWAY. 


With Portraits. 





NOW READY.—18s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS 


OF 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 


BY 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


“There is not a dull line, and its contents throughout have a 
weird fascination.” —Standard. 

“The graver side of these reminiscences is relieved by many 
amusing stories of prisoners and quaint episodes in prison life. The 
book is full of bright and entertaining pages.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY.—6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
COCK ROBIN AND HIS MATE. 


By R. KEARTON, F.ZS., 
Author of “ Wild Nature’s Ways,” “With Nature and a Camera,” 
&e, 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations taken direct from 
Nature by Messrs. C. and R. KEARTON. 





COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, 14s. net each. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
* SOCIAL ENGLAND.” 


Social 
England. 


By Eminent Writers. 


EDITED BY 


H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


The Complete Work contains about 2,550 Illustrations 
and 56 Coloured Plates. 


“ One of the most important historical undertakings of the last 
quarter of a century is Messrs, Cassell’s great work on ‘Social 
England.’...... Giving a pictorial representation from its dim 
beginnings to the end of the nineteenth century. It is a great 
enterprise worthily carried out.”—Contemporary Review. 


$$ 
Lf you have not yet given an Ordgy 


to your Newsagent for this Week's 
Issue of 


“THE COUNTY _ 
GENTLEMAN: 


you should do so at once. Read this 
List of Contents of To-day’s Issue :~ 


ESTATE NATURAL HISTORY. By ©. J. Corng 


SOME IRISH STILES AND 
By Harris STonE, M.A, THEIR SURROUNDINGS, 


BIRD SQUATTERS. 

LADIES WHO SHOOT. 

THE MOTOR-CAR AND THE MEET. By “Manto 
WHICH IS THE OLDEST HUNT IN ENGLAND: 


HOW TO BUILD A COTTAGE 
IN BRICK FOR £115. 
By A. H. CLOUGH. 


This Article is a most important addition to our Series of Articles 
on the Cheap Country Cottage Question, which are creating 80 much 
comment throughout the country. i 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS.—Quick Cartridges—Gun aj 


Powder—A Sportsman's Appreciation—Love of Shootine~ 
Beaters. . 


MANIFESTO’S LAST RACE. 


LORD HAWKE’S SHOOT AT WIGHILL PARK. 
Photographically Illustrated. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By “L’Ayn 


INCONNUE.” 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS.—French New- 
The Passenger Cycle Trial—The New Gordon-Bennett— 
Regrettable Litigation. By the Rev. ARUNDELL WHATTON, 


SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS.—How to Store Tumips- 
The Increasing Decrease among Potatoes and How to Coe 
with it. 

NOTES ON BRIDGE. By Ervesr Bercuotr. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 
SOME SHRUBS TO PLANT. Substitutes for Laur 


and Privet. 


ACROSTIC and PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITIONS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 
To-day. Price Gd. 


Ask for 





THE AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK AND 
DIARY, 1905, 
NOW ON SALE 
Edited by C. ADEANE and RICHARDSON CARR. 


Price 1s. ; by post, Is. 4d. 


The Handbook and Diary is a mine of Useful and Practical Read- 
ing for all Landowners, Farmers, and Breeders, for it contains 
Articles by such competent authorities as— 


Sir Horace Plunkett. | A. D. Hall. 
Wilfrid S. Blunt. Shirley Murphy. 

R. H. Rew. | H. W. Watney, MD. 
Hermann Biddell. W. E. Bear, &¢., &¢ 


On Sale at all Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” Ltd, 





CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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—— 


MACMILLAN & CO.’\S NEW BOOKS 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. B.-J. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 30s. net. 


[Ready November 25th. 








MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 


By 


MAURICE HEWLETT. With over 200 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 
(Tuesday. 





—_——_— 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


gr, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A play with many fine things.” 


a Poetical Drama. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 





——— 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A, FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo, Vol. 1, A—E, 21s, net. 
Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers felt that the time 


had come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. 


je made good ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan and execution. 
jad already edited the Appendiz to the original Dictionary under Sir George Grove’s supervision. 


New Composers, Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and errors to 


The revision was entrusted to Mr. Fuller Maitland, who 
The New Edition will extend to five 


wlumes, of which the first 18 now ready, while the remainder will be issued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete by 


the end of 1908. 





FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ There is not a shadow of dulness in it from beginning to end. The old things retold are good, and the new are even better. 
Altogether ‘ Fifty Years of Fleet Street’ gives an admirable outline of a useful life, and forms an excellent example of light and cheerful biography.” 








VOL. I. READY ON TUESDAY, 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840). 


As Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 


In 6 vols. 


Vol. I, 1778 to June, 1781, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 sets, printed on Hand-made Paper and with the Illustrations on Japanese vellum, £6 6s, net, 





Rudyard Kipling’s New Book 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, Gs. each. 


H. G. WELLS. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND 
HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND . . .” 


ROSA N. CAREY. AT THE MOORINGS. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. ATOMS OF EMPIRE. 


BY LEWIS CARROLL. 
THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


By Lewis Carrout. An abbreviated version in 1 vol., containing only 
the Fairy Story without any extraneous matter. With Illustrations by 
Harry Furniss, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. MoLesworTu. 


With 
Illustrations by Rosre M. M. Prrman. Crown 8vo, 4s.6d._ 
GLOBE.—“ Written in the author's easy style, this story is likely to bea 
favourite among younger girls.” 


THE WORKS OF ARTHUR CLEMENT 
HILTON 











(of Marlborough and St. John’s College, Cambridge), Author of “The Light 
Green.” Together with his LIFE and LETTERS. Edited by Sir Rosert 
Epecumse (King’s Coll., Camb.) With 2 Portraits, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* For a certain quality of sparkle, and an almost 
Greek crispness of language, he may well be held. worthy to rank with the 

inimitable ‘J, K. S.’ and ‘C. S. C.’” 





FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. By 
Epwarp Fraser. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. (Tuesday. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir Reyvew 


Bopp. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





READY NOVEMBER 25ru. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY.—Vol. VII. 
HEMICHORDATA, by S. F. Harmer, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. ASCIDIANS and AMPHIOXUS. By W. A. Herpmay, D.Sc., 
F.B.S._ FISHES (exclusive of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By 


T. W. Brince, &c.D., F.R.S. FISHES (Systematic Account of Teleostei). 
By G. A. Boutencer, F.B.S. Illustrated, Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY. 


An Aftermath. By the late E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L.,-Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 








BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY. Being 


Sermons and Speeches delivered in America by RanpaLt THomas 
Davipson, Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA. 


By A. W. Howitt, D.Sc., Hon. Fellow Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


By WitHELM OstwaLp. Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by ALEx, 
Finpiay, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 126 Figures in the Text, 8vo, 18s, net. 








*.* MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST, 


SPEAKER.— Of the practitioners of the school of the modern ‘novel of adventure’ Mr. Stanley Weyman is easily first,” 





MR. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* In his own field Mr. Weyman distances all competitors,” 


STANLEY WEYMAN'S 





THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


NEW ROMANCE. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is a breathless chronicle of 
danger, love, generosity, and vengeance, a trophy of imaginative 
strength and refinement, and a novel scarcely surpassed by any of 
its predecessors from the same pen.” 


TRUTH.—“ A fascinating book. Only a novelist like Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who has trodden himself all the highways and byways of 
the history of the time of which he writes, could so transport you 
to those days, and so infect you with their spirit of adventure.” 





6). 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Never has the author done better, Inn 
tale of his have the swords clattered more briskly, the Villaing 
behaved more desperately, the hero more splendidly,” 

GLOBE—* A story told with infinite spirit, and one that will 
satisfy all lovers of adventure,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE—* Mr. Weyman’s masterly romance, 
All his characters are alive, and excite our enthusiastic interest to 
the very end.” 








TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES 4to (13 in. by 12 in.), PRICE SIX GUINEAS NET EACH. 


es 


VOL, I. (THE CHEIROPTERA, THE INSECTIVORA, AND THE CARNIVORA, WITH THE SUB-ORDER PINNIPEDIA) IS NOW READY, 
It is hoped that Vols. II. and III. will be issued at intervals of eight months each. 


*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes. 


THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


By 5. 


G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


4to, (13 in. by 12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, 


The First Volume is Illustrated as follows :— 
18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR; 


31 Coloured Plates by the AUTHOR, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and G. E. LODGE; 
63 Uncoloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


*,* Only 1,025 Copies printed for England and America. 


Prospectus, with Plate, sent on application, 





mre vor, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY LIDDON, DD, 


Canon of St. Paul’s, and sometime Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
By JOHN OCTAVIUS JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of Ouddesdon Theological College, 
With a Concluding Chapter by the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 
With 5 Illustrations (4 Portraits), 8vo, 15s. net. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF 
FASCINATING WOMEN, and other Sketches from Family History. By 
Lady RussEwu (of Swallowfield, Berks). With 66 Collotype Portraits and 
other Lllustrations, crown 4to, 3ls. 6d. net. 

Contents.—Three Generations of Fascinating Women: (1) The Hon. Mary 
Bellenden ; (2) Caroline, Countess of Ailesbury; (3) The Hon. Mrs, Damer—A 
Gipsy Prediction Fulfilled—More About the Gunnings—The Maid of the Oaks 
—A Canny Scot—A Bygone Beauty—‘‘N. or M.”—Strange Vicissitudes of a 
Highland Lady—An Empress of Fashion—A Duke “ Born ina Barn, and Died 
in a Barn”—Thomas Scot, the Regicide—The Two Lords Whitworth— 

pitaph of Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely—Gunning Pedigree. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


JIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb., somgtime Bishop of London. By 
bis Wie. With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravufes) and 3 other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. 

Mr. Anprew Lane, in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Creighton’s 
life of her distinguished husband, the late Bishop of London, is better than 
any biography that could have been written from outside, and is a book so full 
of so many sorts of interests that one critic cannot deai with all of them....... 
His biography is worthy of him, and must greatly illumine his character in 
the eyes even of those who thought that they knew him well.” 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Friepricu List. Translated by Sampson S. Luoyp. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction by J. Sureip 
Nicuotson, D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











SIMPLE GUIDES TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by FLORENCE ROBINSON, formerly of St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. 


HOW TO USE THE PRAYER-BOOK. By 


Mrs, G. J. Romanes. 16mo, 2s, net, 





NEW FICTION. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. 
A Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. 
By Lady RIDLEY, Author of “Anne Mainwaring.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THROUGH SPECTACLES OF FEELING. 
Being Essays mostly in Fiction. 
By the Author of “ Times and Days,” “The Haggard Side,” & 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BORDERLAND TALES 
By W. STEBBING, 
Author of “Probable Tales,” “Rachel Wulfstan,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

*.* By the title, “ Borderland Tales,’ the Author desires to 
suggest that the following short stories range on the confines of history, 
borrowing thence their setting, and something, he hopes, of ths 
atmosphere. 





*,* AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





Seeeee ad 


e Seeeoo 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


From the Outbreak of Hostilities to the Evacuation of Liao-yang. 


By THOMAS COWEN, sometime 


Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 


With a large number of Striking and Original Illustrations and Numerous Maps. Demy 8vo, lds, net. 


POST.—‘‘ Mr. Cowen’s analysis of the events which ied to the war is excellent. He puts things which we have all understood rather vaguely 
— direct fashion. He has evidently taken the greatest care to collate his facts, and the consequence is that we have a most enthralling and 
in ate! 


connected narrati 
witnesses. Mr. 


ive of the naval operations round Port Arthur, enriched with small but convincing details such as could only have been related by eye- 
oo wen’s description of the Yalu battle is spirited, and his accounts of Kin-chow and Nanshan are quite the best we have seen,” 





LOE 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 








OW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 


i t of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
bro ano ean GERALD CAMPBELL. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s, 6d. net. ; 

DAILY G@RAPHIC.—“ Mr. Campbell has bg hee omeem, family records 
1 j als of surpassing human interest.” 
0 TERN WHIG.—" An important contribution to the history of the 
most fateful episode in the records of modern Ireland. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G. D. 
Hazzizpine., With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
—Mr. Hazzledine may be complimented on scoring a genuine 
posse The White Man. in Nigeria.’....... Nothing so vivid in the delinea- 
ton of the character of members of the negro race has been published since 
‘Tncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 


K BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING STONES 
are IN JAPAN.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 
TUGAL. By Gitpert Watson. With Original Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by Gilbert James. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. : 

FIELD.—“‘ Neither a book of travel nor a novel, but a delightful blending of 
the two.” 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Heyry 
Seron-Karr, ©.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
12s, 6d. net. 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ A capital book. No doubt ‘My Sporting Holidays’ 
was written primarily to entertain sportsmen, but the volume will also interest 
the naturalist and the general reader.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 


Percival Somers, Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
7s, 64. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ He tells some capital stories, and tells them 
with a kindly humour, even when he discusses, most unfashionably, the 
tyranny of golf, or the heavy, not to say dolorous, over-eating habits of 
‘smart’ people visiting a country house.” 

By A. ©. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 


Forres, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath’s Longleat Estate. 
With Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FIELD.—“ We believe that it will be regarded generally as a welcome 
addition to the country house library.” 
SPECTATOR,—“ An excellent work.” 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Grover, 
Author of ‘‘ Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 

8T, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph; he 
tends his readers away longing to take up their Virgil again.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS.” 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 
PRIESTS. By Epwyn Bevan, Author of ‘*The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable addition to the literature of the subject.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Fills a gap in popular historical literature 
with remarkable success.” 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. 
By the Rev. Hucu Bosanquet and R. A. WenuAM. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SCOTSMAN.-~‘‘ This admirable and opportune treatise.” 


HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. A Oollec- 
tion of Short Nature Studies. By L. C. Mratx, F.R.S., Professor of 
Soleggy in the University of Leeds, With numerous Illustrations, crown 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A book which ought to be in the hands of every 


| TO BE READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


GHOST STORIES 2. ANTIQUARY. 


By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., 


Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum; Fellow and Late Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES.” 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The most important figure in the book is 
drawn with such power that, were it for no other reason than his constant 
and masterful presence, the story would rank high among present-day novels.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ An immensely clever study of a group of 
temperaments, with the added advantage of a capitally-constructed plot.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE es ’.. ta “THE KING WITH TWO 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
SPECTATOR.—* A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event the 
pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence. All 
who are able to emancipate themselves sufficiently from the tyranny of circum- 


stance can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melo- 
drama,” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 
By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk.” 
ATHENZUM.—‘ Miss Alexander has the goodly heritage of an admirable 
literary style combined with a sympathetic comprehension of the Irish 
people and a keen sense of humour.” 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOY, SOME 
HORSES, AND A GIRL.” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 
Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K. Sueuuer. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A merry, agreeable book for a modern reader, full of good 
spirits and pictures of jolly Irish character.” 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A story in which love, sport, and Ireland are 
very pleasantly mingled.” 


THE REAPER. 

By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “Out of the Cypress Swamp,” &c. 
TIMES.—“ A simple, yet strange, story of a mind at once simple and strange; 
and throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate 
unerring instinct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of “‘ Cynthia’s Way,” ‘‘ The Beryl Stones,” &c. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Mrs, Sidgwick’s bright manner of telling 
her stories, her delicate humour, and quick realisation of the subtle pathos 








“INTO THE 





oolmaster and every museum curator in the country.” 


that is threaded through all Jewish life appear on eve: 6, and make th 
book both interesting and enjoyable reading.” TY page, e 





MR. F. C. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 


6s, 


suet. Also 100 Large-Paper Copies, numbered and signed by F. C. GOULD, £2 2s. net. 


GOULD’S NEW BOOK, 


By F. Carruruers Govtp. Super-royal 4to, 


[Nov, 24th, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKs 





Miniature Illustrated Catalogue Post-free on Application. 











DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.tI. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


THE HISTORY OF PORTRAIT MINIATUREs 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


2 vols. imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illustrations, 
Hand-made Paper Edition, limited to 510 Copies, £10 10s. net. | Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-Painted Plates, £52 105, 
pies remain®” 


“Dr, Williamson has made himself an expert of the first class, and his monumental work, which contains practically everything that i 
the subject—much of which, indeed, he is the first to know—must share with Dr. “— ‘History of Miniature Art’ the distinction of bei be 
to the student and the collector. In one respect, indeed, these volumes are unique. ng ini 





all the great English and some foreign coll d. 


Only a few Co, 

known Upon 

hey contain many hundreds of reproductions which give us the cream of 
0 


“Dr. Williamson’s magnificent work gives a most comprehensive history of portrait miniatures, and it represents enthusiasm, care, and intelligence, which 


cannot be too highly praised. We congratulate Dr. Williamson on an extremely valuable contribution to art 


the sumptuous get-up of the volumes.”—Morning Post. 


story, and the publishers deserve high praise ior 








GEORGE MORLAND = his Life and Works, 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype 
Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours, Small colombier 8vo, 
25s. net. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with the Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown 
folio, £3 3s. net. 

* Altogether the book is a worthy memorial to one of the most outstanding 
figures in British art.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Small colombier 8vo, 21s net. 


SAMUEL COUSINS. 
By A. WHITMAN, Author of “The Print Collector's Hand- 
book,” “S. W. Reynolds,” &c. "With 32 Collotype Plates and 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. Whitman’s work on “S. W. Reynolds,” 
issned last year. It contains a memoir of the artist and a catalogue raisonné 
of his engravings, and is illustrated with a series of fine reproductions in 
collotype, all taken from the most perfect impressions, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: * 5%, 0f pis ite and 
By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 48 Illustrations. 


** This is an excellent effort at giving in reasonable compass an account of 
the many-sided activity of William Blake.’”’—Burlington Magazine, 


SECOND EDITION.—Post 8vo, 6s, net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 
OLD FURNITURE. 


By FREDERICK LITCHFIELD, Author of “Illustrated History 
of Furniture,” &c. With 40 Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations. 

** Histories of furniture exist in abundance, but we know of no book which 
will be of such use to the ordinary collector. Mr. Litchfield has had a long 
experience of the ways of dealers, and he gives his readers the full benetit 
of it.”—Daily Chronicle, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With Chapters on 
the Painting of Miniatures by ALYN WILLIAMS, R.B.A. 
With 40 Plates, illustrating upwards of 70 Miniatures. 
*“‘For both collectors and painters of miniatures Dr. G. C. Williamson's 
book will prove of real practical utility.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME.—Post 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Plates and 96 
other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 
*,* This is a Revised and Abridged Edition of the author’s larger volume 
on Rossetti. It contains a magnificent series of illustrations, including a large 
number which are not to be found elsewhere. 


Previously published in this Series :— 


REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 
MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 





THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
New Volumes.— With 40 vem ~ and Photogravure Frontispiece, post 8vo, 
Ss. net. 
FRANS HALS. By Geratp S. Davies, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Hans Holbein the 
Younger.” 
*,* This Volume is an abridged and revised reprint of the author’s larger 
work on Hals, issued in 1902, 


Post 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net, 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Lig 
Napoleon I.” a 


Contents :—The Idealist Revolt against Napoleon—Pitt’ 
Settlement of Europe—The Religious Belief of Napoleon Egypt for the 
First British Occupation—Canning and Denmark in 1807—A British Ager 
Tilsit—Napoleon and _ British Commerce—Britain's Food Supply ge 
a bes Hh Whigs = the French War—Austria and the Doman 
of Napoleon—The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo—' i 
Napoleon by Great Britain, &c. si The Detention of 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF ROSE'S “LIFE OF NAPOLEOx” 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., late Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Largely compiled from pey 
materials taken from the British official records. In 2 yols 
post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, Fourth Edition, 10s, net, 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON AND ENGLAND, 1803. 
1813. A Study from Unprinted Documents. By P. COQUELLE, 
Translated from the French by GORDON D. KNOX, Balliol 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSz, 
Author of “ The Life of Napoloon I,” &c, — [Ready shortly, 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS, 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A., F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rer, 
MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Note, 
Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.8.4, 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


*,.* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, and the Notes 
and Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled 
“ Pepysiana” alone being omitted. (Vols. I. and II. now ready, 

“Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the com 
pleteness of his matter and his annotations, and there is little doubt thi 
this new classic edition of a classic will be a great success,””—At 


BOHN’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GRAY’S LETTERS. 
Edited by DUNCAN C. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. II. 


“This edition will long hold the field with students of Gray and the 
eighteenth century as the most accurate, the best informed, and the com 
pletest of all editions of the letters.”—Speaker, 


NEW EDITION, REVISED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CITIES AND SIGHTS OF SPAIN. 
A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. A. LE BLOND (Ms 
Main), With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 








2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


STUDIES. By Sir Ropert GiFFEN, K.C.B. 

“Taken together they present the most complete interpretation of sound 
principles of fnternationsl trade yet given. Every large issue of recent fisal 
controversy finds lucid and comprehensive treatment in an atmosphere far 
removed from the heat of partisan debate.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“Tt is hard to over-estimate the educational and the directly practical utility 
of the large and minute labour represented here.” — Westminster Gazette, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER. An Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir 
MontaGu Po.tock, Bart. With 39 Photographic Illustra 
tions and numerous Diagrams. 
“This interesting and beautifully illustrated book belongs to that rare and 
meritorious class which aims to unite the interests of those who study nature 
from the standpoint of the painter and the scientist.”—Guardian. 
“ Of great value to landscape painters and artists generally.” 





RUBENS. By Hore Bea, Author of “ Donatello.” [In the press. 


—Sir E, A, WaTeRLow, R.A., Pres. B.WS, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York 


House, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, WC. 











Lonpox: Printed by Love & Ma.comson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the * Senora 


(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 19th, 
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